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PREFACE 


THIS volume has been undertaken at the suggestion 
of several of my father’s friends, and of others who 
knew him as a preacher. 

The Sermons have been selected from the large 
number existing in MS. A selection of hitherto un- 
published sermons has been decided upon in prefer- 
ence to a collection of the more important ones 
previously published in pamphlet form, as more likely 
to commend itself to those chiefly interested. 

In general they are printed as written, with the 
exception of a few slight verbal alterations, and the 
omission of (a2) two paragraphs which were substanti- 
ally repetitions of passages occurring elsewhere in 
the volume, (4) a third paragraph which the author 
would doubtless have himself either excised or 


considerably modified, and the presence of which 
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was not essential to the argument. Further than 
this I have not ventured, though the text would 
probably show other emendations, had the author 
prepared it for the press. 

The Memoir is in the main based on my own 
personal recollections. The suggestion that it should 
take the present-day form of a substantial volume 
of “ Life and Letters,’ I have had to reject, partly 
from lack of time, but still more from the conviction 
that the briefer style of biography, formerly in fashion, 
has the advantage both in being read with greater 
pleasure, and also in presenting a more vivid 
portraiture of the subject. 

My cordial thanks are due to the Rev. John 
Cotter MacDonnell, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, 
and to the Rev. J. A. Jennings, M.A., for permission 
to incorporate “In Memoriam” notices which ap- 
peared in The Guardian and The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Gazette respectively (for convenience of narration the 
former has been inserted not continuously but piece- 
meal); to the Rev. Thomas Twigg, D.D., Canon 
of St. Patrick’s, for valuable information about the 


earlier part of my father’s public life, and to the 
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Venerable James Graham Craig, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Meath, for interesting notes about his work as 
Bishop. Iam also indebted to the Most Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Meath for his kindness in supply- 
ing me with several of the sermons and addresses 
separately published, and to the Rev. J. A. Carr, 
M.A., Editor of The Ivtsh Ecclestastical Gazette, 
for information with regard to the early history of 
the family, contained in an article published in the 
Dublin Dazly Express of April 4, 1894. 
H.R REICHEL. 


BANGOR, Laster 1899. 
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I. CHARLES PARSONS REICHEL was born on Noy- 
ember 20, 1816, at the Moravian settlement of 
Fulnec in Yorkshire, not far from the home of 
Charlotte Bronté whose birth took place in the 
same year. He was an only child, the son of a 
Moravian minister, and grandson of a Moravian 
bishop. His father, Karl Friedrich Reichel, a 
German by birth and education, came to. Fulnec 
as one of the heads of the settlement, and there 
married. a Yorkshire lady, Hannah Parsons, 
According to a pedigree still preserved at Breslau, 
the family traces back its descent to a Johann 
Reichel who was alderman of the town in 1340. 
In 1554 his descendants received from the Emperor 
Ferdinand letters of naturalisation, together with 
the right to adopt heraldic arms; and one of the 


next generation, Nicolaus, was a councillor of 


b 
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Maurice of Saxony. The Thirty Years’ War 
severely tried the fortunes of the family, which had 
sided with the Reformation. Michael Reichel, a 
nephew of Nicolaus, was driven from Bohemia in 
1624, and shortly afterwards killed. It is from him 
that the late Bishop of Meath was descended, 
through a line of ancestors every one of whom in 
unbroken succession had been an ordained minister, 
either of the Lutheran or of the Moravian Church. 
“Thus Moravian theology and ideas with both 
German and English nationality contributed to his 
early education.” ? 

Though he left Fulnec at the age of twelve, the 
life in the little religious community and the peculiar 
scenery of the district made an abiding impression 
on him. The Moravians have always given special 
attention to children’s services and congregational 
singing ; and, even as an old man, he would dwell 
with delight on the short services of German chorales 
which were looked forward to as a treat through 
the week, a striking contrast to the gloomy two 
hours’ services by which, within my own recollection, 
childhood was depressed in Puritan Ulster. “I 


remember finding him reading with intense interest 


1 Canon MacDonnell. 
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in his College rooms the novel of Szrley which was 
then published without a name as by ‘ the author of | 
Jane Eyre’ He said, ‘This book must have been 
written by some one who lived in the part of York- 
shire where I lived as a boy.’ His conjecture proved 
te be correct.”* Haworth, Charlotte Bronté’s home, 
is only a few miles from Fulnec. It was here, too, 
that he first came in contact with a type of national 
character, with which he was to be more familiar 
in after life. Two or three Irish boys attended the 
school at Fulnec, and he has often described with 
great relish his utter mystification when one of these, 
a chubby-faced little fellow of eleven, informed him 
that “he had killed many a man in his time.” 

Like many boys of delicate health, he took eagerly 
to books, and being allowed the free run of a good 
library had, by the age of twelve, read more than even 
the studious sixth-form boy usually manages to cover 
before going up to the University. The whole of 
Tacitus (Annals and Histories), Virgil, Livy, Homer, 
Moliére, Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and many 
French memoirs were thus devoured. Of Classical 
authors Tacitus, perhaps, made the deepest impres- 
sion on his mind; though he had never committed 


1 Canon MacDonnell. 
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him to memory, he could repeat long passages of 
graphic portraiture or narrative. The Letters of 
Junius had much the same effect. To the last, also, 
seventeenth - century French possessed a_ special 
attraction for him. 

When he was about twelve years old, his father 
accepted the pastorate of the Moravian Church at 
Lancaster in Pennsylvania, and the family moved to 
America. This change he always believed to have 
saved his life. Upon a constitution, whose natural 
delicacy had been aggravated by over-study, the 
six weeks’ voyage in the sailing packet produced a 
magical effect, and this was confirmed by the 
American climate. All the boy’s powers, physical 
and mental, were quickened into new life by that 
marvellous atmosphere; while the richness and 
grandeur of the scenery fascinated his imagination. 
The hum of summer life that seemed to fill the air 
almost to bursting point ; the sudden death-like hush 
before the thunderstorm ; the appalling magnificence 
of the thunderstorm itself, which, when it broke 
while they were in church, completely arrested the 
service, the congregation sitting motionless because 
it was equally impossible to see and hear ; the almost 


instantaneous transition from winter to summer on 
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the break up of the long frost ; the mellow loveliness 
of the Indian summer ; and all the year round the 
transcendent sunsets, the only parallel for which he 
found in the remarkable displays of atmospheric 
colouring witnessed in these islands for some months 
after the Krakatoa eruption :—to all these experi- 
ences his mind would constantly recur with ever 
renewed delight. He had always been a quick 
learner, but now his mind took a sudden leap 
forwards. Difficulties, especially in mathematics, 
which had hitherto held him back, seemed to melt 
away, as if the clearness of the physical reproduced 
itself in the intellectual atmosphere. 

The people made a less favourable impression on 
him. The first salutation that greeted him on 
reaching Lancaster was the considerate inquiry from 
a grown-up American, “ Wal, boy, don’t you like 
America far better than England?” and the home- 
sick lad’s natural, if somewhat petulant answer, “ No, 
I don’t! I like England far better,’ was deeply 
resented and never forgiven. He used to describe 
how his blood would boil when American neighbours 
dropped in and sat in his mother’s drawing-room 
squirting tobacco juice over the floor by way of 


asserting Republican equality and keeping the 
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Britisher in his place, and always maintained that 
Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
in no way exaggerated the coarseness of American 
life at that time, and that the picture given in 
Martin Chuzzlewit was much less a caricature than 
is commonly supposed. 

The quiet family life at the sleepy old German 
settlement was rudely broken in upon by the sudden 
death of his mother. His father was completely 
prostrated by the blow, and the boy was for some 
time very much left to himself. Fortunately a 
tendency to mope, which might have seriously affected 
his health, yielded to the interest of a new study. 
Something had turned his attention to Chemistry, 
and for a whole year it formed at once his sole 
work and sole recreation. He had no instructor 
except the best text-book then published, but this he 
mastered from cover to cover, working out in the 
paternal kitchen or scullery every experiment it 
contained, besides many others he devised for him- 
self, by means of apparatus constructed with the 
help of the local carpenter and blacksmith. Such a 
course had its dangers. He once nearly did himself 
serious injury by incautiously smelling a few drops 


of pure prussic acid he had just distilled ; more than 
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once he inhaled laughing-gas of his own manufacture 
vemotts arbitris, and awoke to find himself at full 
length on the floor. On another occasion he left some 
freshly prepared fulminating silver on the empty 
kitchen stove to dry, and then went out and forgot 
about it; presently the cook came in and lit the fire, 
and in about twenty minutes there was a nice little 
explosion, which luckily did no harm beyond drilling 
a hole through the top of the stove, as clean as if it 
had been done with a punch. But such a course had 
its advantages too. Nothing is so thoroughly learnt 
as what is learnt without assistance; and though this 
study ceased absolutely when he left America at the 
age of sixteen, to the end of his life he had at 
command all he thus acquired in 1832, and retained 
the keenest interest in the progress of Chemical and 
Physical Science. In later years indeed, the ex- 
perience of scientific method thus gained proved in- 
valuable to him, when a certain section of British 
scientists, chiefly of the Biological group, utilised a 
meeting of the British Association for an organised 
attack upon Christianity. 

When he was sixteen, his father returned to 
Europe, and young Reichel proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. From childhood he had looked 
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forward to the Sacred Ministry as his future sphere 
of work. Once indeed, when quite a little fellow, he 
resolved to write a sermon, which seemed to him, 
from listening in church, the easiest thing in the 
world. Accordingly he got pen and paper, withdrew 
to his bedroom, selected with important satisfaction 
his text, and—zdz omnis effusus labor, not a step 
further could he budge. He now entered Berlin 
with the definite view of mastering the Semitic 
languages in preparation for Theological study, and 
read for two or three years with Hengstenberg, 
Neander, and Petermann. But the severe course of 
study he had mapped out for himself was never 
completed. A year’s starvation régime under a 
quack, into whose hands he had the misfortune to 
fall, and who prohibited meat altogether and ordered 
him to rise from every meal feeling hungry, broke 
down his strength completely. His father had now 
settled at Ballymena in Ireland. There Charles re- 
joined him, apparently a physical wreck, feeling that 
all his dreams of usefulness were at an end. Ina 
year or two, however, a singularly elastic constitution 
had in large measure triumphed over the treat- 
ment of the Berlin practitioner, though he never 


quite got over it, and remained through life per- 
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manently undersized. At this point, while despon-. 
dently brooding over the frustration of all his hopes, 
he received a communication which decided his: 
future career. A friend of his father’s, Mr. Purser 
of Rathmines Castle, a wealthy merchant of wide 
sympathies and singular generosity, offered, if he 
would enter Trinity College Dublin, to pay his 
College fees till he took his degree. He accordingly 
entered in April 1839. He was already a first-rate 
Hebrew and Syriac scholar, with a considerable 
knowledge of Arabic; his Dublin course added to 
this an equal mastery of the Classical languages, 
In 1841 he won the 4th Classical Scholarship, and 
in the final degree examination the following year 
came out Senior Classic, the first that ever did so 
without verse composition; he was at the same 
time awarded the Berkeley medal for the best Greek 
scholar. 

A Fellowship would, in these days, be the natural 
sequel of such a course. At that time, however, by a 
delightful arrangement not unworthy of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, all the Scholarships were given for Classics 
and all the Fellowships for Mathematics, and as the 
Degree Examiners were invariably chosen from the 
ranks of the Fellows, it sometimes happened that 
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. Degree candidates knew more Classics than the men 
who examined them. In my father’s case, indeed, 
one of the examiners, at the end of the oral ex- 
amination, paid him this compliment: “ Mr. Reichel, 
I wish I knew half as much Latin and Greek as you 
do.” The best Classic of his year, therefore, if he 
wished to gain the coveted prize of a Trinity 
Fellowship, had to throw aside his proper studies 
and to read Mathematics against men who had been 
specialising in the subject through the whole 
of their College course. My father, however, was 
not without mathematical ability, and possessed, 
besides, a prodigious power of work. He began 
reading with a Fellowship “grinder,” and made 
such rapid progress that success seemed within his 
reach, when a physical breakdown again intervened. 
A fall from a horse while learning to ride broke his 
left wrist; it was unskilfully set, and had to be 
broken over again. The double shock caused the 
recrudescence of an old swelling in one knee, which 
aggravated still further the general prostration of the 


system. For six months he was confined to the 


sofa unfit for work. His general condition was so 


low that Dr. James Cusack, one of the leading Dublin 
surgeons, who was attending him, summed up the 
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case to one of the invalid’s friends just outside the 
door of the sick-room in the off-hand remark, “Ah! 
he’s a poor, weak, narvous creature, and ’ll do no 
good!” As the good surgeon never took the trouble 
to lower his voice, the patient heard his sentence, 
but, instead of deepening his depression, it produced 
an indignant determination to falsify the disparaging 
diagnosis by getting well. At all events, he always 
regarded this episode as the turning-point in his 
illness. But though he recovered, the state of his 
health put further reading for a Fellowship out of 
the question. He accordingly took orders, a step he 
had contemplated from the first, and accepted the 
curacy of the populous parish of St. Mary’s in 
Dublin. The effects of his training up to this point 
are thus described by an old College friend, the Rev. 
J. C. MacDonnell, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, the 
biographer of Archbishop Magee :— 


Take him all round he was the best educated man I ever 
knew leave the University. He had had two complete courses 
of education ; German was, of course, as familiar to him as 
English ; perhaps at that time even more so. To his Classical 
knowledge he added an accomplishment which was in those 
days very rare. He was a scientific musician, perfectly versed 
in harmony and thorough-bass, and an admirable executant.! 





1 See pp. 133, 134, and Sermon on Musical Worship in Cathedral 
and University Sermons. 
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I shall never forget his refined playing of Mendelssohn’s 
“ Songs without Words,” just then published. Even in later 
days, and when he had little time for practice, his performance 
upon the organ was quite beyond that of an amateur. His 
brain seemed an inexhaustible storehouse of German chorales. 
The few which have been introduced into our hymn-books 
appeared poor in comparison with the richly-harmonised 
versions which seemed to flow spontaneously from his fingers. 


Those who ever heard him will understand the 
Canon’s admiration of his chorale playing. It was 
something altogether unique. The German chorale 
had penetrated into the very texture of his mind. As 
a child, it had been almost his daily nourishment ; as 
a boy, it was his manual of harmony, for he taught 
himself thorough-bass by constant practice in trans- 
posing at sight the tunes in the Moravian Tune-Book; 
as a man, it was his unfailing inspiration and solace. 
Till the last year or two of his life, when failing 
health seemed to induce a curious distaste for music, 
it was rare for an evening to pass at home without 
his sitting down and “talking on the piano,” as we 
called it, his fingers gliding from one modulation into 
another until, as his mood became more settled, the 
instrument began to give forth the magnificent 
march of one of Luther’s or Philip Nicolai’s colossal 
tunes. I have never heard, and shall never again 
hear chorales played as he played them. 
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He did not enter the Sacred Ministry lightly. 
Along with a powerful logical faculty, nature had 
given him a sceptical bias, and in early life he was 
harassed by the intellectual difficulties of Revelation. 
Lord Plunket, the late Archbishop of Dublin, in his 


funeral address related the following confidence :— 


He told me this incident. He had listened to a sermon 
preached by his father on the great doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body, and his father had mentioned some of the doubts 
and difficulties that that doctrine presented, for the purpose 
of removing and answering them; but these doubts and 
difficulties occurred then for the first time to the mind of 
the young man, and they led to a state of great mental depres- 
sion. His father observing the change asked the reason of 
his gloom, and when he told him he said to him, “I see you 
are confronted by an ordeal through which many a thoughtful 
man has passed, but if only you fearlessly search for the 
truth, if you only dig deep enough, you will come to the rock.” 
He then recommended him a course of study and gave him 
some books, which the young man read with great avidity. 

. Shortly afterwards he went to Germany. . . . I do not 
know whether his doubts were then altogether removed, but he 
decided to study Hebrew and Arabic, and otherwise to pre- 
pare himself for the battle he was resolved to fight... . At? 
last he thoroughly satisfied himself of the foundations of the 
Christian faith, He had dug down to the very bottom and 
found the rock, and upon that rock he built his faith. 


It might have been thought that he would seek 
Ordination in the Church of his fathers ; but he felt 
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that no essential doctrinal difference divided the 
Moravian from the English Church, and that in 
these islands the second offered a wider sphere of 
usefulness. This natural preference was confirmed 
by a painful family experience. It is or was a rule 
of the Moravian Church, that the pastor of a con- 
gregation must be married. On his mother’s death, 
therefore, his father, a man of the most sensitive 
delicacy, and devotedly attached to his wife, was 
confronted with the coarse alternative of marrying 
again or throwing up his work. It was this which 
severed his connection with the Lancaster settlement, 
and my father never got over the feeling of repulsion 
it aroused in him. At first, however, he had no 
little difficulty in getting a title for orders. Like 
all men who have thought for themselves, he found 
strict party allegiance in intellectual or spiritual 
questions impossible: “Call no san master” was 
one of his favourite texts. At that time, also, the 
-Irish Church was dominated by a_ hide - bound 
Evangelicalism, and it was as hard for a young man 
to get a curacy unless he would swallow the system 
of Simeon, as it would be now in most parishes in 
the south of England for one who would not pledge 


himself to the sacerdotalism of the Oxford revival. 
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For the rector who gave him a nomination, the Rev. 
Charles Lindesay, he always entertained a sincere 
affection and respect. 
The four years he spent in Dublin, as curate of 
a poor parish, were years of hard and even danger- 
ous work, for within them fell the two great scourges 
of the present reign,—the Irish famine and the cholera 
epidemic. The heartbreaking difficulties of such a 
time were aggravated by the fecklessness of the 
population to which he ministered. The following 
experience is characteristic. Shortly before the 
cholera reached Ireland, he was accosted by one 
of his Roman Catholic parishioners, a respectable 
small tradesman, who asked if he would summon 
a general vestry meeting to consider measures for 
meeting the approaching danger. Greatly cheered 
at receiving so practical and sensible a suggestion, 
he entered warmly into the plan; the meeting was 
duly summoned, he himself was put into the chair, 
and the author of the proposal rose to speak. His 
: speech, however, had nothing to do with the cholera, 
but set forth the wrongs of Ireland and the tyranny 
of England. After this had gone on for a few 
minutes, the chairman reminded him that this was 
not the subject they had met to discuss. But the 
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orator refused to be dictated to, and the meeting 
having practically resolved itself into a Patriotic 
Debating Society, the chairman took his departure. 
The meeting left the cholera severely alone; no 
precautions were taken; and when the epidemic 
made its appearance a few weeks later, the parish 
was swept from end to end. 

His residence in Dublin brought him in contact 
with some of the most intellectual society of the 
Irish capital. He became a prominent member of 
the Literary Association, which met weekly to 
discuss new books and _ scientific questions, and 
numbered among its members men_ like Judge 
Purcell and Dr. Churchill, with the second of whom 
he formed a warm friendship. Archbishop Whately, 
who liked bringing forward young clergymen of ability, 
soon noticed him and paid him considerable attention. 
This culminated in an incident which cooled the 
Archbishop’s interest. He was accustomed, on the 
not infrequent occasions when he had to present copies 
of the Authorised Version to young men at public 
meetings, to accompany the presentation with the 
remark,—“ Remember this is not the inspired Word 
of God. That is in Hebrew and Greek, of which this 


is only a translation,’"—-a comment which gave dire 
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offence to the Evangelicals. One day in the course 
of conversation the subject of inspiration was intro- 
duced, and the Archbishop in his brusque manner 
turned to my father and said, “There are a number 
of good people who find fault with me for saying 
that the English Bible isn’t the inspired Word of 
God, but only a translation of it. What do you 


think, Reichel?” | His answer was something to 
this effect. “It does not seem to me that the 


question is quite so simple, as Your Grace appears 
to think. If an English Testament is a translation 
of another version, a Greek Testament is a collation 
of several different MS. versions, none of which is 
strictly accurate. If translation is held to vitiate 
inspiration, may not the same be argued of col- 
lation?” The Archbishop was silent. He felt the 
force of the argument. He never used his favourite 
formula again. But he never again treated the 
young clergyman with the old cordiality. 

In 1850 the Queen’s Colleges were founded. 
Young Reichel’s health, already severely tried, was 
suffering from the effects of another accident ; and, 
finding himself no longer equal to the strain of a 
city parish, he accepted the Professorship of Latin 


in Queen’s College, Belfast. He did not, however, 
i Cc 
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give up clerical work. Immediately after moving 
he offered his services as assistant preacher at the 
parish church, and about the same time was 
appointed Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant, a post 
he held under successive Viceroys till 1869. He 
made it a rule also never, if free, to refuse assist- 
ance to a brother clergyman, and gave his services 
gratis to prepare students of the College who 
desired it for Ordination. This action aroused the 
suspicion of the Presbyterian party, which a con- 
troversy soon kindled into open and fierce hostility. 
At that time religious life in Belfast was domin- 
ated by Sabbatarianism. Most people thought it 
wrong to go out for a walk on Sunday ; many went 
so far as to keep their blinds down all day and refuse 
to speak to or salute any friends they met on their 
way to or from service. Into a society permeated 
with this leaven the new professor threw a bomb- 
shell, by preaching a sermon upon the difference 
between the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Lord’s Day. In this occurred the statement, all 
the more galling because it could not be con- 
troverted, that if our Lord had lived in Scotland 
under the Covenant régime, He would certainly 


have been taken up for “vaging” on the Sabbath. 
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Had he questioned the Incarnation or defended 
Papal Infallibility, the outcry could hardly have been 
louder. He was pointed at in the streets. Pulpit 
and press resounded with denunciations. In the 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterians a 
motion was brought forward to petition the Lord 
Lieutenant to deprive him of his professorship, and 
only lost by the influence of the chairman. On 
One occasion, as he was walking in the street, 
he overheard a working man say to his chur, 
“There’s the man that teaches us xot to worship 
the Sabbath” The strangeness of the phrase 
riveted it in his memory. So strongly, indeed, was 
feeling excited, that the President of Queen’s 
College, alarmed for the prosperity of the institution, 
begged him as a personal favour not to reply to 
these attacks. This controversy is now ancient 
history. The heresy of yesterday has become 
the orthodoxy of to-day. It is interesting, however, 
as illustrating the state of religious opinion in the 
northern capital half a century ago, and the fear- 
lessness of the young clergyman. 

This was the one trouble he experienced during 
the fourteen years he spent at Belfast, perhaps the 
happiest period of his public life. Engaged in close 
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and even affectionate intimacy with a brilliant staff 
of colleagues (amongst whom were such men as 
Andrews, Professor of Chemistry, Tait, Professor of 
Physics, Craik, Professor of English Literature, and 
Wyville Thompson who afterwards led the Challenger 
Expedition), accepted as their most powerful preacher 
by a population which yields to none in the United 
Kingdom for intellectual vigour and hardheadedness, 
and no less successful in his professorial chair, he 
felt, both spiritually and intellectually, in his element. 
For Belfast and its people he ever retained a warmth 
of regard which no other place aroused in him ; and 
during the evil days of Nationalist terrorism and 
Liberal desertion, it was faith in the solid if rough 
qualities of the “Black North,” that kept him from 
altogether despairing of the future of the country in 
which his lot was cast. This regard was recipro- 
cated, especially by his old pupils most of whom 
were Presbyterians, to an extent which he did 
not at the time realise. Again and again I have 
witnessed his delight at unexpectedly receiving 
letters from men high up in the public service or the 


Presbyterian ministry, expressing their indebtedness 


’ 


to him, and often evincing no slight personal 


attachment to their old professor. Nothing made 
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him feel prouder than the prominent and decisive 
part some of the best of his old pupils took in 
organising the Liberal Unionist resistance of Ulster 
to the Great Betrayal of 1885. 

It was in Belfast too that he married, and that 
all his children were born, of whom two now survive, 
—a daughter and myself. His wife was Mary Brown 
M‘Cracken, niece of Sir Emerson Tennant, who 
represented Belfast in the House of Commons, and 
daughter of a family whose members had formerly 
held high office in the town. . The marriage was 
a very happy one, and though later on their life 
was clouded over by an hysterical disorder from 
which she suffered for the last twenty years of her 
life, and which never left her entirely, except while 
prostrated by a regular illness or an accident, 
their devotion to each other was to the last un- 
impaired. Their house became in a quiet way (for 
the income of the professorship was small) a place 
of social and literary reunion for the College staff 
and a few intellectual friends from outside, prominent 
amongst whom was the late Joseph John Murphy, 
the well-known thinker and writer on Evolution. 

In 1854 he was elected Donnellan Lecturer at 


the University of Dublin, a foundation similar to the 
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Bampton Lectureship at Oxford. The lectures he 
then delivered have been published, and in the 
main express the views he held throughout life. 
Like everything he ever wrote they are words of 
one “nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 
The subject is “The Nature and Offices of the 
Church.” Starting from the axiom that Holy 
Scripture contains all things necessary to salvation, 
he argues that what is not clearly revealed therein — 
with regard to the nature and constitution of the 
Church cannot be regarded as fundamental, thus 
making Apostolical Succession and Episcopal Ordi- 
nation rather questions of historical interest and 
administrative expediency, than essential principles 
necessary to the existence of the Church. At the 
same time, he insists most strongly on the existence 
of a visible Church, and the importance of the Sacra- 
ments as the ordinary channels of Divine grace. 

In 1864 he was appointed by Lord Carlisle, 
who had always treated him as a valued friend, to 
the living of Mullingar in the diocese of Meath. He 
was most reluctant to withdraw from the active 


intellectual life of Belfast, but was given to under- 


1 See Sermon XIX. and p. 275. 
2 See pp. 171, 172, 189, 190, 365-368, 402, 403, 417-420. 
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stand that the appointment was only a step to a 
more responsible and congenial post. Though the 
living was perhaps the most important in the diocese, 
it brought no increase in income, and the cost of 
removal and dilapidations entailed serious embarrass- 
ment. Hardly had the removal been effected, when 
Lord Carlisle died, and the stepping-stone became 
a permanent residence. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast, than 
that between the new life and the one he had just 
quitted. Mullingar, which is built mainly in the 
form of one long straggling street, and contains 
between four and five thousand inhabitants, owes its 
importance to the fact that it is the chief railway 
junction in the centre of Ireland, the county town 
of Westmeath, and the seat of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese. It is thus the site not only 
of the Assize Court and Gaol, but also of a large 
Poorhouse, a County Infirmary, Barracks capable of 
accommodating an infantry battalion, and a large 
Lunatic Asylum. It further possesses a Roman 
Catholic Presbytery and Convent. Intellectual 
society could hardly be said to exist, though amongst 
the neighbouring gentry and officials the new vicar 


found .one or two congenial minds, notably Mr. 
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Charles Levinge of Levington Park, and Mr. Dickin- 
son the County Surveyor, a brother of the present 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, for both of whom he 
formed a strong friendship, and who were his chief 
supporters in parish work. Local life found vent in 
horse and cattle fairs, an occasional regimental ball, 
provincial gossip, and bickerings between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics which the near approach of 
Disestablishment did not tend to allay. Westmeath, 
too, enjoyed at that time an unenviable pre-eminence 
in agrarian and other outrage. The position of the 
Protestant clergyman in such a centre was one of 
much anxiety, and even at times, as the following 
episode will show, of considerable personal danger. 
In 1868 the newly-appointed station-master of 
Mullingar, an Ulster Protestant, was “denounced 
from the altar,’ as it is called, at two sequent services 
in the Parish Chapel, and shortly afterwards shot in 
broad daylight at his own door. His crime was the 
dismissal by the traffic manager in Dublin of a rail- 
way porter, whom he had several times reported for 
gross insubordination. Of these representations the 
head office took no notice, till several of the directors, 
while on a tour of inspection down the line, received 


personal evidence of the justice of the complaint. The 
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man, who happened to be bell-ringer, started the train 
several minutes too soon, and they were obliged to 
leave their dinner in the refreshment-room unfinished. 
A day or two afterwards there came down an order 
from Dublin for his dismissal. The following Sunday 
a collection was made in Chapel for the victim, who, 
the priest announced, had been dismissed “for no 
crime but that of being a Catholic,” and this was 
followed by a formal denunciation of the station- 
master Anketell by name. At that time “altar de- 
nunciations ” had established something like a reign 
of terror in the county. At the most solemn part of 
the service, after the consecration of the host, the 
officiating priest comes forward, still wearing the 
special vestments appropriated to this the most sacred 
act of his ministry, and addresses some remarks of 
admonition or encouragement to his flock, often on 
matters of local interest. Wisely used, such an allo- 
cution may doubtless be of great value in directing 
the spiritual life of a parish ; but it is easy to see what 
a terrible engine of oppression it could become in 
vindictive or unscrupulous hands. In the eyes of an 
ignorant and fanatical peasantry, a man who had been 
thus “denounced from the altar” was a moral outiaw, 


whose life was no longer protected by the ecclesias- 
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tical prohibition of murder, though an alien secular 
code might endeavour to shield him from the just 
penalty of his wickedness. An altar denunciation, 
in fact, left a man who wished to avoid assassination 
no alternative but to make his submission, or to leave 
the country. My father saw Anketell shortly after, 
who told him he had been denounced, but added 
that he was not in the least afraid of them. A few 
days later he was shot down as he was going into 
his own door, and died after lingering in agony for 
a couple of days. The vicar was sent for to 
administer the sacrament to the dying man, and as 
he passed through the crowded street (it was market 
day) he read malignant triumph in the faces that 
stared at him. One man even called out exultingly, 
“Isn't the Orange tyrant dead yet?” 

How deeply my father felt this terrible tragedy 
will be seen from the sermon he preached the follow- 
ing Sunday.' Anketell was one of the best members 
of his congregation, a regular communicant, a strong, 
upright, God-fearing man of unaffected piety. As 
usual the murder had been carried out with the 
connivance of the Roman Catholic population of the 
district, and the murderer, probably a man brought 


1 Sermon VIII. 
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specially for the purpose from another county, 
was never caught. The vicar was urgent that the - 
facts of the case should be made public, but though 
the altar denunciation had been heard by hundreds 
of people, and though it was notorious that the 
murder was its direct outcome, he found everybody 
thoroughly cowed. No one would bell the cat. 
Accordingly, he wrote a letter himself to the Daily 
Express, detailing his last conversation with Anketell. 
The two parish priests at once brought a libel action 
against the paper, which was tried before a special 
jury in Dublin. In the course of this it was not 
only proved that the altar denunciation had taken 
place, but a letter written by Dr. Nulty, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath, was produced, showing 
that the priests were fully aware of the bitter feeling 
against Anketell in the district. The case, accord- 
ingly, went in favour of the paper. Hardly had the 
verdict been given, when a telegram reached Dr. 
Reichel from the constabulary officer in Mullingar, 
warning him on no account to travel down that day. 
This was followed by a letter, in which he was 
plainly told, that if he returned the police would 
not be responsible for his life, and was advised to 
go abroad till the feeling in the district had subsided. 
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Even if his sense of duty would have allowed him 
to entertain the suggestion, money considerations 
put it out of the question. He telegraphed that he 
must return at once, and travelled down the next 
day. When the train reached Mullingar, they found 
the station filled with armed constabulary, and the 
station gates locked, while outside surged a howling 
mob brandishing pitchforks and blackthorns. He 
drove with his wife to the vicarage, escorted by the 
police, amid the execrations of the populace. Think- 
ing the safest course was to show he was not afraid of 
them, he at once sallied out and walked through the 
now crowded town from one end to the other. He 
was right. He met with black looks and muttered 
curses, but not a hand was raised against him. 
This, however, was only the beginning of troubles. 
For more than half a year his life was in danger, 
and the Castle authorities insisted on keeping him 
under police protection. During this time he 
repeatedly received threatening letters, and never 
went out into the town without being pursued by 
curses and sometimes by stones. Once as he passed 
under a canal bridge, about half a mile outside the 
town, a block of stone was dropped from above and 
fell immediately behind him; had it struck his 
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head, it would probably have killed him on the 
spot. On another occasion the protection party put 
up in the bushes near the house a big figure in 
woman’s clothes, who left no doubt of his sex by 
the vigorous strides with which he made off. These 
bushes are inside the vicarage grounds, and form a 
kind of semicircle in front of the house, with a radius 
of some forty or fifty yards from the hall door; at 
the back of them runs the Brosna, a shallow stream 
in a deep bed, which furnishes an easy access to the 
grounds, screened from observation by its high banks 
and the shrubs that crown them. Thus any one 
standing on the doorsteps, or the walk immediately 
in front, would offer a good target to a foe concealed 
anywhere in the bushes. My mother received at this 
time more than one private warning from respectable 
Roman Catholics in the town never to stand on the 
hall door steps herself, or to allow any of the children 
to stand there. I remember, as a schoolboy home for 
the holidays, my delight at being allowed to examine 
the revolvers and sword-bayonets of the two 
amiable giants who patrolled the vicarage grounds. 
This state of things came to an end as sud- 
denly as it arose. On one day my father was 


received with curses by the men, and cries of 
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“black devil” and similar epithets by the children, 
as he walked through the town. By the next a 
complete transformation had taken place. The 
men touched their hats respectfully, the women 
curtsied ; the children even stopped their games to 
run across the street and salute him. And this 
change was permanent. From that day on he was 
uniformly treated with respect, and when he left in 
1875 it was, I believe, to the sincere regret of the 
Roman Catholic townspeople. It was not till some 
months later that the mystery was cleared up. An 
eccentric friend who had a place in the north of 
Antrim was making a walking tour through the 
island, and coming, in the course of his rambles, to 
Mullingar, looked in at the vicarage and stayed to 
lunch. The conversation naturally came round to 
the recent troubles, and my father described the 
gratifying but unaccountable change that had come 
about. “Oh, I think I can throw some light on 
that,” was his guest’s rejoinder. “I read in the papers 
about the Mullingar row and that you were under 
police protection ; so, partly as a practical joke, and 
thinking in any case it could do no harm, I wrote” 
a letter to the Mullingar priests, purporting to come 
from the Orangemen, and posted it in a hot Orange 
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centre, to the effect that if a hair of Dr. Reichel’s head 
were injured, the Orangemen would come down and 
shoot both the priests.” A comparison of dates 
showed coincidence, and the humour of the situation 
was heightened by the fact that Captain Macartney, 
the perpetrator of the threatening letter, was a strong 
High Churchman, and that it needed all his personal 
popularity with his northern tenantry, which was 
great, to atone for his hostility to Orangeism. 

One permanent good result the Anketell affair 
produced. [t probably drew the attention of the 
Roman Catholic authorities to the scandal of the 
existing system; but whether or no, certain it is 
that altar denunciations in Westmeath ceased. My 
father’s safety during this period of danger his 
friends always attributed in great measure to his 
perfect fearlessness ; for there is no quality Irishmen 
respect so much as personal courage. He had none 
of that dread of assassination which has often broken 
down the strongest nerves, and never applied for 
the protection which the Castle officials considered 
necessary. This enviable immunity he made light 
of himself, regarding it as a mere accident of physical 
temperament, and, in proof of this, would point to 
the fact that no one had a greater terror of infec- 
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tion. He never shirked a sick call, and, being 
stationed in a city parish during the cholera epi- 
demic, had more than fall to the lot of most 
clergymen ; but I have heard him say, that he never 
went into a house where there was infection without 
feeling his heart sink. 

But Mullingar was a parish that involved not only 
much anxiety and some danger, but very hard work. 
Territorially it was one of the largest in the diocese, 
and the massing of public institutions multiplied the 
Sunday services. In addition to the. ordinary 
morning and evening services in the Parish Church, 
there was a full service with sermon and sometimes 
communion in the barrack chapel, and three shorter 
services with addresses in the gaol, the poorhouse, 
and the asylum respectively. For a time financial 
straits, heightened by the expenses attending his wife’s 
illness, made it necessary for him to do without a 
curate. The strain was too great even for a strong 
constitution. The whole of Sunday, exclusive of 
half an hour for lunch, was spent in a series of services 
with barely sufficient intervals to drive from one to 
the other. Three of them involved the preaching 
of carefully written sermons, and these and the 


unwritten addresses were specially adapted to the 
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particular congregations. This lasted for rather more 
than a year, when, fortunately, assistance again be- 
came possible. While it continued, Monday morning 
was usually spent in bed in a state of utter prostra- 
tion of mind and body. In the ordinary evening 
service, the last of the six, he often felt so dazed as 
to be in dread of repeating or omitting prayers, or 
even losing the thread of the service altogether. 

In 1870 the Disestablishment Act was passed, 
and the constitution of the Irish Church was thrown 
into the melting-pot. To this great measure he was 
opposed, not, however, on the ordinary “ Ascend- 
ency” grounds, but because the destruction of the 
ecclesiastical union between the two islands seemed 
to him to threaten the political union also ; and he 
was strongly convinced, that political separation 
must be fatal alike to the prosperity of Ireland and to 
the position of Great Britain as a first-rate power. 
At the same time, though he had the greatest 
contempt for the frothy denunciations of Irish 
politicians, he recognised that there was a grievance, 
and would have liked to see it met by Sydney 
Smith’s plan of concurrent endowment. To this, 
however; English middle-class Liberalism opposed 


in religion then as in the University question now 


a. 
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a stubborn resistance, and it was refused a hearing. 
Nor was he blind to the enervating effects of the old 
régime, especially on the laity. During the agitation 
for Welsh Disestablishment to which he was known 
to be likewise opposed, he received a letter from a 
dignitary on the other side of the Channel asking for 
his opinion as to the effect which Disestablishment 
had had upon the Irish Church. He drew up in 
reply a careful statement summarising the bad effects 
and the good effects separately, and was not a little 
disgusted when his correspondent sent the former 
section by itself to the Guardian without any in- 
dication that there was another side to the picture. 
The remainder of his stay at Mullingar was 
chiefly occupied in replying to the organised attacks 
on Christianity started by a certain section of 
scientific men, which culminated in Professor Tyndall’s 
celebrated Presidential Address to the British Asso- 
ciation in Belfast, and in pressing on in the Irish 
Church Synod the great question of Liturgical 
Revision, more especially as regards the Ordinal. 
The scientific controversy has now largely spent 
itself, and given way to a truce which has occasion- 
ally passed into something resembling a working 


alliance. The chorus of theological outcry, raised by 
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the publication of Darwin’s memorable work on the 
Origin of Species, provoked an equally narrow and 
intolerant spirit among its supporters. Inability on 
the one side to recognise scientific fact was met by 
a no less unscientific refusal on the other to recognise 
spiritual fact. It was calmly proclaimed by one 
authority of this school that those who declined to 
accept its conclusions were “pygmies in intellect.” 
The arrogance of such a claim, in face of the known 
attitude of men of such undoubted genius as Sir 
William Thomson and Clerk Maxwell, together with 
the fascination which scientific speculation always 
had for his own mind, carried Dr. Reichel into the 
fray in which he played a leading part. Several of 
his most powerful sermons belong to this period 
and subject. Some of the earliest of these were 
preached in Norwich Cathedral, as part of a series 
on Christian evidences organised by the late Dean 
Goulburn, and were perhaps the first to bring him 
into prominence as a preacher in England. The 
later ones were mostly delivered from one of the 
University pulpits or. in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The scientific iconoclasm which gave rise to them 
has now almost disappeared. The younger school 


of theologians accept the main principle of Evolu- 
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tion,! and biologists have ceased to think that a 
man who believes in Christianity must have some- 
thing wrong with his brain tissue. Aubrey Moore's 
Essays, and Romanes’ Thoughts on Religion, are a 
measure of the change that has come about. 

But perhaps his most decisive piece of work was an 
historical investigation into the origin and claims of 
Sacramental Confession, which he was led to under- 
take by the resolution of the Irish Church Synod in 
1872 to consider the subject of Liturgical Revision. 
He had long thought that Confession, as practised 
in the Roman Church and imitated by a certain 
school of Anglicans, was not really primitive; and 
observation of its practical working in Ireland had 
convinced him that it had a most mischievous effect 
alike on the laity, whose consciences were deadened 
by the substitution of an external rule for an internal 
spirit, and on the priests, who acquired thereby an 
almost despotic authority over their flocks.2 The 
subject was specially forced on his attention when 
the revision of the Ordinal was reached, and the 
position in the Ordination formula of the celebrated 
passage from St. John, “ Receive the Holy Ghost ; 
Whose soever sins ye remit, etc.,” had to be con- 


* See pp. 156, 157, 159, 224-227, 335. 2 See pp. 37, 38, 386. 
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sidered. For two years he worked at it incessantly, 
examining all the Ordination services of the Eastern 
and Western Churches still in existence, to which he 
could gain access. This examination not only 
showed him that the formula, “Receive the Holy 
Ghost, etc.,’ which even otherwise well-informed 
Anglicans (therein following Bishop Andrewes), usu- 
ally regard as essential to valid Ordination, has never 
been used in the Eastern Ordination service at all, and 
was only introduced into the Western at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; but further enabled him to 
trace, step by step, the development of the medizval 
system of Auricular Confession and priestly Absolution 
out of the primitive practice of Public Confession by 
a notorious offender before the whole Church, 
followed by readmission to the Christian communion 
from which he had previously been excluded. These 
results were used throughout the debates in the 
Synod, and summarised in a paper written for the 
Revision Committee, and entitled, “Shall we alter 
the Ordinal?” They were afterwards given to the 
world in completer form in a sermon on “The 
History and Claims of the Confessional,” preached 
before the University of Cambridge in 1883, and 


subsequently, at the special request of some of the 
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Cambridge Theological Professors, published as a 
pamphlet, with an appendix giving in full, with 
translations, the passages from the original authorities, 
on which the argument is based. Of this monograph 
it is not too much to say that for the student of 
history not already committed to a system, the 
claim of Sacramental Confession to a primitive origin 
must be henceforth relegated to the same category 
as the like claim for indefeasible Papal Supremacy, | 
lately advanced by Pope Leo XIII. Perhaps the 
best tribute to its unanswerable character is found 
in the fact, that, though the sermon was preached in 
both University pulpits, and published at the special 
request of some of the Cambridge Theological 

rofessors, and though, if the argument be sound, 
it is fatal to the whole theory of Sacramental Con- 
fession and Absolution, so dear to an influential 
section of the English clergy, from that day to this no 
serious attempt has been made to answer it. These 
conclusions have since been strikingly confirmed 
in the exhaustive work’ on the subject recently 
published by the American historian, Mr. H. C. Lea, 
and the confirmation is the more valuable as it must 


have been reached quite independently, the author 


1 Auricular Confession and Indulgences, 3 vols. 18096. 
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stating in his preface that he had carefully abstained 
from consulting Protestant controversialists, so that 
in all probability he was unaware even of the ex- 
istence of Dr. Reichel’s monograph. 

This laborious investigation, the physical strain 
of which he never got over, failed in its immediate 
object. The proposal to abandon the Ordination 
formula peculiar to the Anglican communion, and 
to revert to the more primitive usage of the East 
and West, was rejected by the Irish Synod, being 
thrown out by the Clerical House less on its merits 
than from the fear that such a change might create 
a breach with the English Church. 

On the part he played in the Synod, Canon 
MacDonnell writes :— 


I have said that he never preached extempore, at least 
away from his own church, and for a long time he did not 
know his own powers as a speaker. But when the Committees 
and Synods for reorganising the Irish Church brought him to 
the front, he was soon found to be one of the most ready and 
incisive in assemblies, remarkable for the number and ability 
of the speakers. I remember that in one of the earliest of 
these meetings, he apologised for not being accustomed to 
speak without a MS., and when he concluded his speech, one 
of the ablest of the Irish prelates, Bishop O’Brien (of Ossory), 
turned to me with a smile and said, “Dr. Reichel says he 
cannot speak extempore ; I wish I could speak half as readily.” 
Dr. Reichel had that most dangerous gift of ready and 
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scathing sarcasm, and when he said anything severe, his voice 
and face added tenfold to its force. This gift made him more 
feared than loved by those who did not know him intimately. 
He generally took in the Synods an independent line of his 
own, and his opinions differed widely from those of many with 
whom he acted at times. He joined in many things with the 
more revolutionary party in the Synod, and advocated some of 
the strongest measures of change in the Prayer Book which 
had been proposed, e.g. the disuse of the Athanasian Creed, 
and the alteration of the Ordinal. . . . But though he was 
so far in agreement with the Puritan assailants of the Prayer 
Book, he differed widely from them in most of their theology. 
He was, from the Puritan standpoint, a High Sacramentalist ; 
and the Evangelicals generally disliked his broad views 
upon the inspiration of Scripture and his strong opposition 
to their Sabbatarian teaching. I thought I could always 
trace the influence of his Moravian and Lutheran education 
in his independence of the lines of existing parties. His high 
views upon the Sacraments appeared in his Donnellan 
Lectures (1854). . . . But these views were combined with 
those of a different school upon Apostolical Succession, and with 
a tendency to minimise the distinction between the Orders (not 
jurisdiction) of bishop and priest. Few agreed with his opinions 
as a whole: yet his was a most influential personality in the 
crucial debates of the disestablished Irish Church. Itis as hard 
to imagine what the contests of that crisis would have been 
without Dr, Reichel, as without Dr. Salmon or Professor Jellett. 


In 1875 he was transferred to the Rectory of 
Trim in Meath, formerly one of the chief strongholds 
on the border of the Pale and a seat of learning, now 
a moribund little country town, and was at the same 
time appointed by the Bishop to the Archdeaconry 
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of Meath. Trim contains much to interest the anti- 
quary: a large Norman Castle dating from the 
first invasion ; the “ Yellow Steeple,” a lofty square 
tower some 150 feet high, which had belonged to an 
old nunnery, and of which one side had been battered 
down by Cromwell’s cannon ; and a Cathedral Church 
built by the great Richard Duke of York during 
his vice-royalty, of which, alas, only the tower now 
remains intact, the body having been pulled down at 
the end of last century as too big for the congregation, 
and rebuilt in the approved barn-like style of the 
period. Some fragments of the old chancel may 
still be seen to the east of the modern church, with 
exquisite tracery and mouldings, a monument of 
eighteenth-century vandalism. Half a mile farther 
down the river Boyne at Newtown are two fine 
ruins, an Abbey Church on one side, on the other 
connected with it by an old bridge a Hospital of 
the Knights of St. John. Within a radius of four 
miles are the ruins of several smaller castles, outposts 
against the inroads of the Irish clans. Laracor, the 
“vicarage where Swift hid his wounded spirit after 
the rout of his political friends in 1714, and where. 
so many of his letters were written, is only a mile 
and a half away. Though my father keenly felt part- 
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ing from the many warm and valued friends he had 
gained at Mullingar, the change was, on the whole, 
a relief. The death at school! in the spring of the 
same year of his second son George, to whom he and 
my mother were passionately attached, and whose 
quick, bright, impulsive nature rendered him a general 
favourite, would have made continued residence at 
Mullingar distasteful. The increase in income re- 
moved the grinding pressure of money anxiety, and 
enabled him to provide better for his wife’s health. 
He was also nearer Dublin and the intellectual life 
of his old University, and had more leisure for his 
favourite study, Ecclesiastical History. The change 
further brought him within a few miles of the Bishop 
of the Diocese, Dr. Butcher, for whom and for Mrs. 
Butcher he entertained a regard that soon ripened 
into affection. Some of his happiest hours were 
spent in the delightful family circle at Ardbraccan 
House, a circle several of whose members have since 
become known to fame, and which was equally 
remarkable for physical charm and for intellectual 
and musical gift. In 1876 this intercourse was 
brought to an end by the Bishop’s death, which 
broke up the household. The tragic circumstances 


1} St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham. 
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attending it gave a great shock to the Archdeacon. In 
the delivery of the funeral address, undertaken at the 
request of the family, he fairly broke down, and this 
common sorrow ever after invested with a certain con- 
secration the attachment he felt for Mrs. Butcher. 

In the election to the Bishopric which followed 
Dr. Reichel got many votes, but the choice of the 
diocese fell on Lord Plunket, afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin. The friendship already formed between 
them some years back continued when Lord 
Plunket came to Meath. The new Bishop con- 
firmed his appointment as Archdeacon of Meath, and 
promoted him to the titular Deanery of Clonmacnois 
when this became vacant in 1882. In 1878 he was 
made Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and held this post for five years, 
during which time he frequently officiated as select 
preacher both at Oxford and Cambridge. In 1882 
he naid a short visit with me to Germany, spending 
a month in Heidelberg and Bonn. It was the first 
time he had been abroad since he was a student at 
Berlin, but though the change gave him keen enjoy- 
ment and did his health good, it brought disappoint- 
ment too. German life had greatly altered from what 


he remembered it, not always in his opinion for the 
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better. Prussian militarism seemed to have invested 
the old not unkindly brusqueness of manner with an 
element of aggressiveness that jarred on him; and 
with militarism had entered in a hard materialism. 
It was his last visit to the country of his fathers. 

In 1885 Mrs. Reichel, whose health had of 
late been apparently improving, was carried off 
suddenly by a stroke of apoplexy. The shock of 
this blow was somewhat lightened by another 
removal. Almost simultaneously the see of Meath 
again became vacant through Lord Plunket’s trans- 
lation to the Archbishopric of Dublin. The Diocesan 
Synod met to elect a successor, but as no candidate 
gained the decisive majority required by the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Church, two names, those of Canon 
Bell of Kells and Archdeacon Reichel, were sent up 
to the Bench of Bishops, and their choice fell on the 
latter. When the news arrived, he was staying 
at Bettws-y-Coed, whither we had gone after the 
funeral, and I well remember his thankfulness 
that he would be spared the return to Trim. He 
was consecrated the same ‘autumn in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the sermon being preached by his old 
College chum and lifelong friend, Canon Twige of 


Swords, and held the bishopric till his death in 
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1894, residing first at Ballymacoll, near Dunboyne, 
and subsequently at Dundrum on the outskirts of 
Dublin, During the nine years for which he occupied 
the see,a more than ordinary amount of episcopal 
work devolved upon him, the changes in the diocese 
being unusually numerous; the diocese is also one, 
in which the large area covered and the sparse 
means of communication render the ordinary work 
heavier than would at first sight appear. One of 
his chaplains, Mr. Graham Craig of Tullamore (now 
Archdeacon of Meath), has kindly furnished me with 


the following notes :— 


The Bishop took a very special interest in those whom he 
personally ordained for curacies in the diocese. , . . He 
regarded them as in an especial manner his children. In the 
case of my own son, he was particular that he should be 
ordained in the parish in which he had been brought up. . 
The good Bishop spent some days with us at the time, during 
which he gave him excellent advice, particularly with regard to 
preaching and the management of the voice. He always 
himself examined in the Greek Testament and laid great stress 
on proficiency in Greek. 

At his confirmations Dr. Reichel’s addresses to the candi- 
dates, as might be expected from a man of his genius and 
mastery of the English language, combined with his great 
sympathy, were extremely pithy, instructive, and touching ; 
always short and to the point. I have often accompanied 
him and always been delighted. He regarded Confirmation 
as an ordination of the young to their lay priesthood, so to 
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speak, and pressed home upon them the privilege as well as 
the duty of regular attendance at Holy Communion, which 
Sacrament it was his desire, if it could be brought about, to 
see celebrated every Sunday in the parishes of the diocese.! . . 

Bishop Reichel was very remarkable, as everybody knows, 
for his sympathy and generosity in cases which appealed to 
his feelings. . . . On one occasion I was leaving Dundrum 
Castle with a curate of the diocese whom he had instituted to 
a benefice. ‘The Bishop,” said the clergyman, “ handed me 
a letter as I was parting with him.” ‘‘You had better open 
and read it,” I said. He did so, and found that it contained 
a cheque for £20 to assist him in moving to his new place of 
residence. This is only one of many similar good deeds I 
have known him do. 


Speaking of him as an administrator, he adds :— 


He was very quick in making up his mind on any subject 
brought before him, and quite as ready to act on the opinion 
he had formed. Still, if new facts were stated to him, he 
would often after a short consideration change his opinion and 
tell you so. He weighed evidence as if by instinct, and was 
quite fearless in acting on his conclusions. 


I have italicised the foregoing words, as felicitously 
expressing a quality of his mind that impressed every 
one who knew him intimately. 

By the new constitution of the Irish Church, 
appointments to livings lie with a Board of Nomina- 
tion, consisting of three nominators appointed by the 
Parish, three appointed by the Diocesan Synod, and 
the Bishop, who acts as chairman and has a casting 


. } See XX., Confirmation Address. 
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vote. It was hoped thus to preserve due balance 
between parochial predilection and diocesan claims. 
My father had had a considerable hand in shaping 
this provision and expected much from it. But his 
experience as Bishop while confirming the general 
principle pointed to a modification in the proportion. 
Mr. Craig writes :— 

He told me candidly, that when the matter was under 
consideration after the disestablishment, it was proposed that 
the diocese should be more represented and the parish less. 
He at the time went in for the system adopted and still in 
force, but had quite changed his mind after some years of 
experience, though he felt the difficulty of making a change 
now. On one remarkable occasion when the parochial 
nominators all voted for a certain candidate, and were sup- 
ported by the lay diocesan nominator he gave his vote with 
the clerical nominators, and immediately after his casting vote. 


He was convinced that he was acting rightly and without doubt 
“he was. 1 was a member of the Board on the occasion. 


Shortly after the translation of Lord Plunket to 
the Archbishopric the Irish Bishops held a meeting 
in which they decided to recommend to the General 
Synod that the titular primacy hitherto enjoyed by 
the see of Meath should come to an end, and the 
style of the Bishop be changed from “ Most Reverend ” 
to “Right Reverend.” After his consecration Dr. 
Reichel, who had the dislike of a student of history for 
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that kind of reform which proceeds from a mere pas- 
sion for symmetry, issued an effective protest against 
the action of the bishops as ultra vires. The resolu- 
tion was withdrawn and is not likely to be revived. 
Two questions of general ecclesiastical interest 
engaged his attention during his episcopate, both 
affecting the relation of the Anglican communion to 
foreign Churches. The first arose from the action of 
Lord Plunket, who proposed to consecrate a bishop 
for the Reformed Spanish Church in the person of 
Signor Cabrera. The English Tractarian party was 
at once up in arms in defence of the principle of 
non-intrusion into the diocese of a Catholic and 
Apostolic bishop. With this principle, which seemed 
to him illogical in theory and suicidal in practice, the 
Bishop of Meath had no sympathy. “Either the 
Roman Church is heretical or we are schismatics,” 
summed up his view of the Anglican position. At 
the same time a rule of action which would keep 
every Roman Catholic district as a close preserve for 
the Papal clergy, while the latter recognised no recipro- 
cal obligation, seemed to him as fatuous and pregnant 
with disaster as the acceptance of the Ecclesias- 
tical Reservation by the German reformers in 1555. 


Nevertheless, he was for some time in great doubt as 
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to the wisdom of the proposal. The consecration of 
Signor Cabrera by Irish Bishops would naturally be 
held to commit the Irish Church to approval both of 
the fitness of the candidate himself, and of the 
formularies of the Church he was to govern. In the 
light of the correspondence published at the time 
the former was primé facie open to question; 
the latter had never been submitted to the Synod 
of the Irish Church, and differed in some respects 
from those adopted in the Irish Prayer Book. The 
controversy is still recent. The indignant fulmina- 
tions of The Guardian and The Church Times, the 
memorable letter in which a single layman’ took 
upon himself to express the mind of the English 
Church to a foreign ecclesiastic, and the no less 
memorable snub it provoked from Cardinal Vaughan, 
are not yet forgotten. Ultimately the consecration 
was performed with the acquiescence of the Irish 
Bishops, further inquiry having made them reluctant 
to undertake the responsibility of starving what seemed 
a genuine movement of internal reform. The second 
was connected with the ecclesiastical position of the 
“Unitas Fratrum” or Moravian Church. This question 


came up at the last Pan-Anglican Synod, when a 


1 Lord Halifax. 
é 
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committee was appointed to examine into the history 
of Moravian Orders and the descent of their Episco- 
pate. Upon this committee the Bishop of Meath, who 
possessed many old documents illustrating the history 
of the Brethren, was appointed, along with the Bishop 
of Winchester, Bishop Stubbs, Bishop Mitchinson, 
and several others. He devoted much hard work 
to the subject in conjunction with Bishop Mitchinson, 
who paid him several visits at Dundrum for the pur- 
pose, and he satisfied himself that a valid succession 
of the Moravian Episcopate could be traced back to 
Roman consecration in the early part of the fifteenth 
century ; but the subject is involved in much obscurity, 
which has been heightened by the policy of wholesale 
destruction of historical records favourable to their 
opponents, carried out with such success by the Jesuits 
in Bohemia and South Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Though the result of the committee’s 
inquiry has not yet been made public, there is reason 
to believe that the members were divided in opinion, 
and that in particular the great authority of Bishop 
Stubbs was thrown into the opposite scale. 

The period of his bishopric was a time of constant 
and increasing ill-health. The year of starvation: in 


Germany had probably sown the seeds of gout. 
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These had been developed by the constantly wearing 
and often agonising anxiety, connected with the 
nervous illness from which his wife had suffered more 
or less continuously ever since 1864, and by dread 
of the dangers with which the Liberal surrender to 
Mr. Parnell seemed to threaten the country ;' and for 
the last ten years of his life he suffered from frequent 
attacks, which towards the end were rendered more 
distressing by painful internal complications. A 
constitutional tendency to fits of depression was 
greatly aggravated by this malady; at times it was 
in his own words “a darkness that might be felt,” and 
even temporarily obscured his sense of the Divine 
presence, reviving for the moment the painful doubts 
of early manhood. More than once he has said to 
me, “I can quite understand a man’s hesitating to 
believe in Christianity on the ground that it is too 
good to be true!” A special liability to bronchitis 
and pneumonia made each winter an anxious time 
for his family. Visits to the south of France or 
Algiers were suggested by his medical advisers ; but 
he dreaded the journey and disliked the idea of 
being so far away from his diocese. 

In the autumn of 1893 the feeling seemed to grow 


1 See pp. 230-233. 
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upon him that hewould not get through another winter, 
and my own marriage, which was not to have taken 
place till spring, was, at his special desire, fixed early 
in the new year. On our return from the wedding 
trip we found him confined to bed and very weak, but 
much cheered by the presence of his daughter-in-law 
to whom he was greatly attached. A month later 
he came over with my sister and the nurse who was 
attending him to stay with us at Bangor in North 
Wales. He arrived in a state of extreme exhaustion, 
but his having got through the worst of the winter 
had so raised our hopes that no real alarm was felt 
for about a week, when the local doctor at last 
announced that his condition was serious. His 
old friend Sir John Banks was at once telegraphed 
for and arrived the same night. The patient had 
been in a drowsy half-unconscious condition for some 
hours, but the sound of the cheery, well-known voice 
aroused him, and the sunken features lit up with a 
flash of affectionate recognition not to be forgotten 
by those who saw it, as with difficulty he murmured 
an answer to his old friend’s greeting. Sir John 
Banks left not without hope, but during the follow- 
ing day, March 29, the comatose condition became 


more pronounced, broken every now and then by a 
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murmured quotation from the 23rd Psalm, which his 
daughter had been reading out to him, and towards 
evening we were summoned to the sickroom by the 
intelligence that he was sinking fast. In a few 
minutes he passed away quite peacefully. Four days 
later he was buried in Whitechurch graveyard, 
Rathfarnham, close to Dublin, beside his wife and 
his son George. A touching funeral address was 
delivered by another dear friend, Lord Plunket, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 

II. His scholarship was remarkable for a rare 
combination of width and accuracy. The principle 
of linguistic study he pursued himself and recom- 
mended to others was that exact reading and 
desultory reading must be carried on side by side. 
Thus, if Latin were the subject, he would have two 
books on hand at the same time, preferably by the 
same author, ¢.g. Livy iv. and Livy xxi-xxiv. The 
first was to be studied with minute accuracy, every 
unfamiliar word being written out and committed 
to memory from the English equivalent according 
to the plan described by Lord Dufferin in his 
Rectorial Address at St. Andrews in 1891, and the 
most striking passages translated as idiomatically as 
possible, and retranslated after the lapse of a day or 
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two. The second was to be read like an English 
book, straight on wéthout a dictionary, and if possible 
aloud. “You won't understand it at first,” he would 
say to a pupil, “but don’t mind that, just go on. 
After a few chapters you will be able to make out 
the general sense; after a book or two you will 
follow every sentence with ease, and you will have 
got a grip of the style of your author that nothing 
else will ever give you.” (From the experience of 
four weeks’ reading with him one summer, as a 
fifth-form schoolboy, I can vouch for the literal 
truth of this prophecy.) In this method each part 
was indispensable to the other. Without the first 
there could be no exactness of scholarship, without 
the second (generally neglected in the English school 
system) no real mastery of the language as a living 
vehicle of thought. Verse composition he had 
never been introduced to as a lad, and refrained 
from attempting at College; but prose, both Greek and 
Latin, especially the latter, he wrote with singular 
facility and power. _ As a student, he never allowed 
a day to pass without practising it. 

‘The usual Public School plan of requiring school- 
boys to write in the style of different Classical 


authors, he also regarded as a mischievous mistake, 
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tending either to cramp or to bewilder. Every 
mind, he held, had its own natural mode of working, 
as well in literary expression as in other things ; 
and theaim of intellectual training should be to find 
this out and cultivate it, so that the native powers 
might be used to the greatest advantage, not to 
substitute for it the imitation of other modes, the 
natural outgrowth of minds of very different quality 
and calibre. The predominance in England of the 
latter plan produced a crop of clever parodists, at 
the cost of divesting Classical study for the greater 
number of boys of all vitality and interest. He 
believed greatly in the older methods of teaching 
Latin and Greek through the ear, and hoped the 
day would come when Latin and Greek would again 
be spoken in the schools. So long as they were 
treated as dead languages they could have little 
effect, he was convinced, in stimulating intellectual 
life, and ran serious risk of being discarded as 
educational instruments by an age which was be- 
coming more and more impatient of failure. 

‘Greek was his favourite language; and the one 
he would greatly have preferred to teach. The 
fortune of academical appointments, however, seated 
him in the Chair of Latin at Belfast, and when the 
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Greek Chair at Trinity College became vacant 
shortly afterwards, a candidature that would other- 
wise have had a brilliant prospect of success was 
precluded by the terms of the statute governing the 
appointment, which confined the Professorship to 
Fellows of the College. Of Latin authors he 
especially admired Lucretius, regarding him as the 
greatest poet and the createst thinker that ancient 
Rome produced. At one time he contemplated a 
critical edition of his works, and for several years 
devoted his spare time to amassing material; but 
before it was ready for publication, Munro’s great 
edition appeared, which anticipated all he had him- 
self to say, and which he felt to be almost the final 
word on the subject. 

An unusual capacity for brain work was matched 
in him, perhaps in some measure accounted for, by 
a no less striking versatility of mind. He had a 
faculty, such as few men possess, of turning, when 
exhausted by one train of thought, to another subject 
equally exacting, and finding rest in change of 
activity. As a reader he was omnivorous. Classics, 
history, philosophy, Roman  casuistical divinity, 
poetry, science, novels—nothing came amiss; and 


though he complained of a poor memory, this only 
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appeared, if at all, in minor details; the essential 
points of a book or controversy his mind seized with 
lightning rapidity and held with the grip of a vice. 
His best thought went into his sermons. He 
never preached without the most careful preparation. 
Every sermon was written out at length, some were re- 
written several times over ; all were constructed for the 
particular occasion and congregation. His Barrack 
sermons were as carefully written as those intended 
for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, but in an altogether differ- 
ent style. His method of composition was to saturate 
his mind with a subject, and then shut himself up and 
write off “at a white heat,” as he put it, without the 
encumbrance of notes, correcting afterwards. He 
always aimed at finishing the sermon in one sitting. 
feeling that unity of effect could only be secured 
by continuity of effort. The physical effort thus 
involved was serious. As his sermons lasted from 
half to three-quarters of an hour, he was often 
writing, and writing at high pressure, for four or five 
hours at a stretch; and the labour was increased by 
the difficulty of reconciling the demands of a flow 
of ideas singularly rapid with a style of handwriting 
characteristically bold and masculine but heavy and 
ill adapted for speed. As he made it a rule to 
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write on the strongest paper and to sew each sermon 


together before preaching, several hundred of them 


are still in existence. Of these some have already 


been published, e.g. :— 


The Trinity and the Athanasian Creed 
The Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons 


The Nature and Offices of the Church (oonselan 


Lectures). 
Six Lectures on the Book of Common Prayer. 


Three Sermons on Christian Evidences preached in 


Norwich Cathedral . 


The Origins of Christianity and Gach sermons 


preached before the University of Oxford 
The History and Claims of the Confessional 
Cathedral and University Sermons 


1854 
1855 


1875 


1882 
1883 
1891 


Others have appeared from time to time in 


pamphlet form :— 


Christ’s Spiritual Body a proof of His Resurrection 


1853 


The Christian Miracles an answer to Essays and Reviews 1861 


The Church and the State in their relations to the 


Education of the People 
The Church’s Duty with respect to Missions 
Doctrinal Revision 
Baptism and Faith : 
Edifying Preaching, what is it? . 
Special Providence and Prayer . 
Nature and Origin of Episcopacy 


The Resurrection ) preached during Brien hs 
\ sociation Meeting : Aug. 
Christianity inexplicable by natural causes (a criti- 


God or Baal 


1862 
1870 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1877 


1878 


cism of Renan’s Theory) . : f . July 1880 
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Coins not Counters (Ordination Sermon) . Jan. 1884 
Musical Worship (Pudsey Church) ‘ . Oct. 1886 
Prayer (Church Congress) . = Oct 1S86 


The Church of Ireland a ious hare. 


It is in deference to a wish expressed from many 
quarters that some of those hitherto unpublished may 
also be made accessible, that the issue of the present 
selection has been undertaken. 

All of them are marked by a detachment of mind 
rare in these days of religious party, and evince 
that close study of the Scriptures on which he was 
never tired of insisting. “Read the Bible more and 
books of devotion less” was his constant advice. 
He steeped himself in the Bible, studying it, how- 
ever, as the literature of an inspired race and not as 
an armoury of infallible texts.’ The sermons may be 
roughly classified as follows :— 


1. Commentaries on (a) The Pauline Epistles. 
(B) The Psalms. 
(y) The Parables. 
(6) The Miracles. 
2. Appreciations of Scripture characters, e.g. Jacob, Jephtha, 
Balaam, John the Baptist, Peter. 


3. Doctrinal— The Atonement. 
The Resurrection. 
Baptism. 
The Eucharist. 


1 See Sermon X., also pp. 101, 180-183, 410, 411. 
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4. Evidential. 
5. Ecclesiastical— 
The Episcopate. 
The Diaconate, etc. 
6. Devotional and Occasional. 


In a short and eulogistic notice of the volume 
of Cathedral and University Sermons, The Church 
Quarterly, comparing them with a similar volume just 
published by Dean Farrar, tersely remarked that 
the difference between the Bishop and the Dean 
was the difference between logic and rhetoric. The 


following extracts illustrate his style and delivery :— 


Canon MacDonnell in 7he Guardian :— 


As a preacher he was always admired and followed by 
hearers of an intellectual class. He had, despite his small 
body and narrow chest, a most powerful voice of a deep 
baritone pitch; and I never knew any cathedral, or other 
building where he was not able to make himself heard in the 
remotest corner. He never preached extempore or used any 
action in the pulpit; but his voice gave so much expression to 
his words that when listening to but not looking at the preacher, 
it was hard to believe that those dramatic inflections of voice 
were not accompanied by appropriate gesticulation. 


The Church of England Pulpit :— 


All his speeches were aided by a magnificent intonation, 
as he possessed a bell-like voice of singular clearness and 
penetration, a perfect organ to convey his thought. As a 
preacher he indulged in long sentences and was in the habit 
of chuckling over the fact that it was very unlikely any 
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of his sermons would be reproduced by others, as they could 
not manage his lengthened periods. He always wrote out 
these sermons and read them, but as with Dr. Chalmers it was 
“ fell reading.” 


Of the widely-accepted axiom that only ex- 
tempore preaching can be really effective, the follow- 
ing experience furnishes an amusing illustration ; 
the type of character it exhibits is also not unenter- 
taining. In 1882 my father and I were returning to 
Heidelberg after a day’s visit to Worms. A strong- 
featured and, as the event proved, strong-mindeda 
lady got into the carriage, and opened fire upon us 
even before she was seated. She was a German by 
birth and education, she said, but had settled in 
Birmingham, and was engaged in working up the 
raw material of that city into ladies and gentlemen. 
Her manner afforded ludicrous confirmation of this 
autobiographical sketch, combining as it did the 
cocksureness of the home of her adoption with the 
aggressive dogmatism of the typical German gelehrter, 
With relentless vigour she proceeded to start subject 
after subject and to lay down the law upon each, 
and concluded by lecturing the Bishop ex cathedré 
on the proper method of preaching, denouncing 
written sermons as useless for the congregation and 


certain to land the misguided preacher in clerical 
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sore throat. In vain he assured her that he had 
preached nothing but written sermons for fifty years, 
and never suffered from anything of the kind. She 
would brook no contradiction. By the laws of the 
Universe clerical sore throat he ought to have had, 
and clerical sore throat he must have had! 

Mrs. Craik (the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man), describing two sermons heard in St. Patrick’s, 


writes :— 


Irish preaching is popularly supposed to be “ full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” But Dean Reichel has added 
depth and solidity to his native force. Brief, terse, vivid, 
a clear skeleton of thought, clothed with the bone and muscle 
of language—very muscular language too; no mincing of 
matters in the smallest degree. Only was it wise, was it 
necessary, in a semi-Catholic country, while explaining his 
own interpretation of the mysterious text, Christ’s preaching 
“to the spirits in prison,” that the Dean should abuse so 
vehemently the doctrine of purgatory, for which at least equal 
arguments may be found by its defenders? And in his after- 
noon discourse upon the text, ‘‘ Remove from among you the 
accursed thing,” which was listened to by an enormous and 
dead-silent crowd, such as might have gathered under Luther 
or Savonarola—could not the preacher’s passionate denuncia- 
tions of sin have been followed by as passionate an entreaty 
to sinners—“ Why will ye die, O House of Israel? ... .” 
Yet unquestionably, it was a most powerful sermon. And 
when, finally describing the state of a man, God-forsaken, in 
whom conscience itself is dead—-which the Dean held to be 
the mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost—he lowered his 
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voice and said after a solemn pause, “For this there is no 
repentance, either in this world, or in the world to come,” the . 
hush of awed silence which came over the dense congregation 
was something never to be forgotten. All the more so, that they 
were, I grieve to say, by no means a well-behaved congregation. 

The writer’s unconcealed dislike for the severity 
of the preacher’s tone enhances the value of the 
tribute she pays to his power. This tone was re- 
inforced by a commanding austerity of aspect which 
was generally the first thing that struck a stranger, 
and was particularly noticeable when his mind was 
filled with a great subject. Combined with the 
habit of clean-shaving it led, not infrequently, to his 
being taken for a Roman Catholic priest, of which 
the following is an amusing instance :— 

He was returning one day from Dublin to 
Mullingar, and just as the train was leaving the 
Broadstone terminus a large and voluble lady got 
into the same compartment, and addressing him as 
. Father,” proceeded to unbosom herself. She was 
a great sufferer, she informed him, from rheumatism 
_and gout, and had been advised to go to Lourdes ; 
“Our Lady of Lourdes, however, had done her no 
good at all.” “But I hear,” she added, “that 
Knock’s the ticket now.” [A Vision of the Virgin 

1 About Money and other Things, pp. 218, 219. 
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on the wall of Knock Chapel had been recently 
reported, and pilgrimage was beginning to set in 
that direction.| The good lady’s flow of language 
was so continuous, that it was not till this point that 
he could get in a word edgewise and undeceive her. 

The same cause may also have done something 
to encourage the idea that he was on the point of 
going over to them, which got abroad amongst the 
Roman Catholics when we first went to Mullingar, 
and which probably originated in the anti-Sabba- 
tarian controversy in Belfast. It undoubtedly pro- 
duced widespread misconception of his real character. 
Few who heard him for the first time would suspect 
that the awe-inspiring preacher was at once one of 
the most tender-hearted and most nervously sensitive 
of human beings. The disapprobation of others he 
felt almost as physical pain, and to the last never 
entered the pulpit, he told me, even in a parish 
church, without his knees knocking together, 

In Theology his attitude was rather historical 
than metaphysical, the maintenance of the Faith once 
for ail delivered to the saints. Doctrine and practice 
he would test by an appeal to history, rather than 
by @ priort reasoning. But this did not bring him 
into sympathy with the Oxford movement. He 
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was of Archbishop Tait’s opinion that the Tractarians, 
while professing to go back to primitive Christianity, 
really stopped short about the fourth century, and 
in their later developments were moving steadily in 
the direction of mediavalism. The Oxford move- 
ment, he thought, had done good service in recalling 
the English mind to the importance of the historical 
aspect of Christianity. Unfortunately the absorption 
of the Broad Church party in philosophy, and the 
pious aversion of Low Churchmen from carnal leaning 
had left the field to the exclusive occupation of the 
third party. Church History had thus been rewritten 
in recent years from the Tractarian point of view, and 
as the average student could not go to the original 
authorities for himself, it was difficuit for him to 
study the subject without receiving an unconscious 
bias in this direction. This onesidedness would, 
however, be redressed in course of time, as the his- 
torical method became more general. 

But his dislike of the Tractarian movement was 
less theological than moral. Anything approaching 
equivocation or paltering with truth was abhorrent to 
him, and though he would have viewed with favour 
the abolition of subscription to the Thirty-ninejArticles 


as unduly shackling the freedom of the Church and 
a 
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binding her down to the formularies of a particular 
age and school of thought, yet he was disgusted by 
the attempt to get rid of them by a method of 
interpretation which in other hands might be used 
with equally fatal effect against the Incarnation or 
any other fundamental doctrine of the Faith, and 
which in secular affairs would be scouted by men 
of honour. Not that he was intolerant of difference 
of opinion. He thought for himself, and respected 
every man who honestly and reverently did the 
same. “Private judgment,” indeed, was to him not 
so much a vight asa duty... He was fond of pointing 
out, that the most direct promise of Divine guidance 
into truth (St. John vii. 17) was made rather to the 
individual than to the Church as a corporate body ; 
and he had a burning conviction, that every sincere 
seeker after truth would find it either in this world 
or the next. I remember his quoting in a sermon 
the saying of John Stuart Mill, that no better rule 
of conduct could be found than to ask oneself before 
doing any act “Would Jesus have approved it?” 
and the intense suppressed emotion of his own 
comment, “The man that uttered those words was 
not far from the Kingdom of God.”? A lady who 
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knew him intimately has described to me his un- 
controllabie indignation on receiving, while staying 
at her house, a private letter from a clerical 
acquaintance, warning him that unless he was more 
cautious what opinions he expressed he would 
injure his prospects of advancement in the Church. 
The family motto, indeed, was the keynote of his 
life— Vztam tmpendere vero. 

His suspicion of the Tractarian movement was 
confirmed by the unfairness with which the Irish 
Church’? was treated by the organs and _ leaders 
of the High Anglican party during the period of 
reconstruction, some of them hardly concealing their 
hope, that a Church so deeply tainted with the 
heresy of the Reformation might succumb, and give 
way to what their own principles obliged them to 
regard as the unauthorised intrusion of an Italian 
mission. He would contrast bitterly the very differ- 
ent measure which was meted to the American 
Church. On one occasion he got an opportunity of 
bringing this home to an English audience. It was 
at a Church Congress. Some Irish dignitary had 
been appealing to the meeting to show a little more 
sympathy with the Irish Church. An English 


1 See pp. 356-358, 394- 
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speaker (Mr. Beresford Hope, I think), then rose and 
more Anglicano read Irish Churchmen a lecture on their 
enormities, concluding with the warning that if they 
wished for Anglican sympathy they must amend 
their ways and do penance. Dr. Reichel, obtaining 
the leave of the chair to reply, confined himself to 
stating one or two facts without comment. The 
Irish Church Synod, he said, must, like any other 
public assembly, be judged not by the irresponsible 
words of individuals, but by its own formal decisions. 
The actual changes in the Irish Prayer Book were 
exceedingly slight, less in some respects than those 
adopted by the American Church. The Irish Church 
had left the Athanasian Creed intact in the Prayer 
Book, but removed the rubric directing its use; the 
American Church had expunged it so completely, 
that there was nothing in the American Prayer Book 
to show that such a Creed had ever existed. The 
Ordination formula had not been changed, but the 
change which had been proposed and lost was merely 
the omission of words which had never been used in 
the Ordination service of the Eastern Church at all, 
and were only introduced into the Western Church 
in the thirteenth century to support the Vatican 


decree making Auricular Confession obligatory. The 
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only other change was in the Visitation of the Sick, 
where the formula of. Absolution had been assimilated 
to that in the ordinary Communion Office. 

As might be expected from what has gone before, 
his theological views were not identical with those 
of any of the recognised modern parties of the 
English Church. On the one side he held a high 
view of the Sacraments, and had a strong sense 
of the mission and authority of the Visible Church, 
and a correspondingly strong dislike of the spirit 
of lawlessness and arrogant self-assertion, whether 
exhibited by the Separatist or the Ritualist. On 
the other, while regarding the Church as a Divine 
organisation, it was organisation as such and not 
any particular form of organisation which seemed to 
him of Divine appointment. In opposition to the 
prevalent Anglican view that the power exercised in 
conferring Orders and administering the Sacraments 
is derived from the Apostles through unbroken 
Episcopal succession, he held with Hooker that the 
power is inherent in the whole Christian Church, 
but exercised in the interests of good order only 
through officers specially appointed for the purpose, 
and in proof of this he would appeal to the uni- 


versally recognised validity of Lay Baptism, a fact 
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which on the other theory seems incapable of ex- 
planation. In this, as in the Low Churchman’s 
forensic justification, he thought he detected the 
influence of imperial legalism. A theory which 
made the whole Anglican position depend on a 
single act of consecration performed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, so that, if its invalidity could be de- 
monstrated, the English Churchman would have no 
alternative but either to remain outside the Christian 
Church altogether and trust to God’s uncovenanted 
mercies, or to enter “the Roman obedience,” as it is 
called, in other words to accept not only all the 
medizval errors renounced at the Reformation, but 
all those which Rome has since developed, culminat- 
ing in the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infalli- 
bility, seemed to him a piece of legal pedantry only 
to be paralleled in secular affairs by the indefeasible 
hereditary right of the Jacobite nonjuror. His 
attitude on these and other controversial points can 
be best illustrated perhaps by a few quotations from 
sermons already published. 
The true Via Media :-— 


Because we discard the notion that Holy Scripture is 
tnfallible, a notion that implies that Scripture has been exactly 
preserved to us without one tittle of change, without one doubt 
as to the correctness of its text, a notion, therefore, which is 
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refuted by the thousands of various readings which actually 
exist, because we no longer ascribe to Scripture an infallibility 
inconsistent with fact, and which would be useless if it did 
exist, since to be infallibly guided by even an infallible guide, 
it would be requisite for any one so guided to be infallibly 
assured of the exact meaning of such infallible guide, we 
Christians are not authorised on that account to deny its 
inspiration. Surely the presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit is only conditioned, not destroyed, by the imperfections 
and sinfulness of those in whom he dwells. Though we no 
longer conceive of the Bible as a series of separate texts, each 
of them invested with the precision and completeness of a 
mathematical proposition, each of them capable of being con- 
strued independently to its utmost possibility of meaning, 
we are not warranted in declining to be guided by the sense 
of large portions of the Bible construed with that tact, equity, 
sobriety, and reference to circumstances with which every 
human document must be interpreted, if the object be to ascer- 
tain its meaning, and balanced against each other with due 
sense of their relative weight and position in the long series of 
revelations made by God to man.! And so of other things. 
Because we perceive that the gross notions of the Resurrection 
which are still so common, though they were unknown to the 
Early Church and are positively contradicted by the reasoning 
of St. Paul, are quite untenable on scientific grounds, we are 
not to evaporate the Resurrection of the body into a metaphor, 
and to revert to the doctrine of the necessary immortality of 
the soul, a doctrine which certainly does not appear in the 
Bible, and which seems to imply the soul’s pre-existence. 
Because we do not hold that the Sacraments ordained by 
Christ do their work mechanically, whether the mind of the 
recipient or of those concerned for Him accompany the rite or 
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not, we are not to deny all spiritual efficacy to the Sacra- 
ments, nor to suppose that we magnify Christ by depreciating 
Christ’s ordinances.1 Because we cannot find in the New 
Testament this or that particular form of Church government © 
defined with perfect accuracy, and prescribed as of absolute 
necessity, we are not authorised to regard all forms of Church 
government as exactly equivalent, discarding the verdict of 
history in favour of the Episcopal as having its origin in the 
matured wisdom of the Apostles.2 ... Because the fourth 
commandment which prescribes absolute rest from all work 
on the seventh day, so that even the appointed worship in the 
temple was an infraction of the Sabéath,—because this command 
is neither the reason nor the measure of our observing the- 
Lord’s Day on the first day of the week, in commemoration of 
our Saviour’s Resurrection, we are not thereby justified in setting 
aside Apostolic precedent and general Christian practice, which 
have consecrated that solemn and joyful festival. . . . Because 
we no longer believe—I suppose no section of the Church, no 
matter what the language of its confession, really believes— 
that God has purposely so arranged things as that the immense 
majority of mankind shall be plunged into a hell of everlasting 
torture for sins they could not help committing, we are not to 
relinquish the belief that God will bring every work of man to 
judgment, and will not allow evil to go unpunished in the next 
world as it often does in this. These are but a few examples of 
doctrines and practices which must not be abandoned out of an 
impatient reaction from medizeval abuses and exaggerations.? 


Primitive Gicumenical Breadth :-— 


It is, therefore, in a return to “the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints” from the additions, however well-meant, which 
have gradually accreted themselves to it through the long 


1 See pp. 402, 403, 417-420. 2 See Sermon XIX. 
3 Origins of Christiandty and other University Sermons, pp. 21-23. 
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history of Christianity . . . that we must expect the revival 
of the Church and its restoration to that influence over men’s 
minds from which it has of late so lamentably fallen. It is 
impossible to keep the Church in darkness while all around is 
flooded in light ; it is absurd to suppose that in the unity of 
creation the discoveries of science are to be ignored or set aside 
in their evident bearings on Scripture, or the truths supposed 
to be taught in Scripture, as though religion and science 
never touched. But while discovery is going on... it is 
full of comfort to perceive that the ground of belief and the 
facts believed remain really unaffected. No recent discovery 
really impugns what Paul declared to be the Gospel —the 
facts of the death and Resurrection of our Saviour according to 
the Scriptures. . . . And we must recollect that the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is a miracle in no other sense than the first 
introduction of life upon the globe. . . . No recent discovery 
interferes with the statements of either the Apostles’ Creed 
or the Nicene. These wonderful documents . . . do not 
contain one of the points on which religion and science seem 
to come into collision.1 There is no allusion in them to the 
primal state of man. . . . The Creeds, again, say not a word 
on the origin of evil; on the subtleties of predestination and 
free will they are silent; whilst one of them declares that the 
Holy Spirit “spake by the Prophets,” it does not attempt to 
define thé manner of inspiration or its extent. The Creeds 
say nothing about the antiquity of our globe, the time occupied 
by its creation, the duration of human life upon it. They do 
not support the notion that death in our universe is the result 
of sin. . . . And it is surely most remarkable that in this 
abstinence from theory and statement of mere fundamental 
and historic facts the ancient Creeds faithfully represent the 
utterances of the Great Teacher. In vain will you search the 


1 See pp. 179, 332. 
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words of Christ for any of those points of supposed Christian 
dogma on which modern science has fastened its opposition 
to Christianity ; Christ never mentions the Fall—it is doubtful 
whether He ever even alludes to it—His teaching is certainly 
not built on it. Facts within the domain of history such as 
the death and Resurrection of the Saviour, the truth of which 
is abundantly proved by an appeal to history ; facts such as 
the existence and creative activity of God, which, though fully 
declared by Scripture only, may be inferred from the most 
recent discoveries of science, discoveries which, I make bold 
to say, have made Atheism absurd ; facts such as the Deity 
of the Saviour and of the Holy Ghost which, being super- 
scientific, need fear no scientific contradiction—these are the 
kind of truths set forth in the two great creeds universally 
received in Christendom. Deductions, inferences from these 
facts can never be put on the same level with the facts them- 
selves ; nor, surely, ought any one to be excluded from the 
pale of ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints” for 
refusing to accept them. 

. The Universal Church has been wonderfully led to the 
putting forth or the acknowledgment of these documents. .. . 
It is most remarkable that in the very centuries when subtlety 
of thought was exercised to the uttermost in defining the 
relations of the Persons in the Godhead, the Church, in still 
unbroken unity, deliberately refused to add anything to the 
Nicene Creed . . . distinctly and repeatedly declaring that 
Creed to be enough. That Creed sufficed the whole Church 
for the next eleven centuries. The Council of Trent declared 
it to be the rock on which the Church was built; it has never 
ceased to be said or sung in the most solemn offices of Eastern 
and Western Christendom. Till the Reformation no other 
confession was ever deemed necessary to qualify for com- 
munion. Then only did the Reformers venture to propose 
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confessions, each for his own national branch of the Church 
Catholic. But even these confessions were intended much 
more for those without than for those within the pale of each 
such Church; they were to be explanations and defences of 
the action of their authors. It was only afterwards that, like 
the Church of Rome in adding twelve new articles to the 
Creed of Niczea, the Reformed Churches erected their apologetic 
confessions into standards of doctrine, and exacted conformity 
with them from all who were commissioned to teach and 
preach, thus narrowing the broad basis of Christianity which 
the great (Ecumenical Councils had shrunk from touching.! 


The Origins of the Church. 
(a) The Ignatian Epistles :— 


In these letters [those of Ignatius] there is no trace cf any 
other form of Church government than the Episcopal: no 
disparaging of Presbyters in comparison with Bishops. The 
purpose of the writer is not at all as most Presbyterian authors 
fancy to exalt Prelacy at the expense of Presbytery, but to 
inculcate the necessity of belonging to the Church in its sole 
then existing form. It is Church Polity against unattached 
Christianity that the writer upholds.” . . . The struggle they 
[the letters] indicate is not of one form of Church government 
against another, but of the Church as a polity against an 
unchecked insubordinate individualism. . . . In their ecclesi- 
astical aspect these famous letters are nothing but a developed 
enforcement of the exhortation, ‘“‘Forsake not the assembling 


of yourselves together.” 
[This view, which he was the first to propound, 
that the Ignatian Epistles were aimed not against 


1 Origins of Christianity, etc., pp. 24-28. 
2 See pp. 189, 190, 365-368. 
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Presbyterianism but against Congregationalism was 
approved by the late Bishop Lightfoot, to whom he 
communicated it.] 


Had the spiritual life of Christians been supposed to depend 
altogether on the due performance of certain solemn rites, 
which rites again could not be duly performed without a 
Ministry framed after a certain model and ordained with 
certain ceremonies by certain persons, who, as successors of 
the Apostles, alone had the power of conferring Sacramental 
Grace, I cannot think it would have been necessary to enjoin 
obedience to this Ministry with such reiterated emphasis. 
And why is there no trace of what would surely have been 
the strongest argument for such obedience . . . even the 
language he [Ignatius] uses concerning the Eucharist seems to 
require an altogether different interpretation from that which 
is usually put upon it. “Let that be deemed a valid Eucharist 
which is under the Bishop, or of him to whom the Bishop 
entrusts its administration.” Would such language have been 
used by a person who himself believed and knew that those 
to whom he wrote believed, that the Eucharist is a sacrifice 
for the offering up of which a Priest is simply indispensable ? 

. And nearly a century later the great orator, Tertullian, 
has not forgotten the early feeling on this head when he says 
that three laymen are enough to form a Church; and that 
where no regular Minister is to be had, any Christian may 
baptize and offer. It is vain to rebut his authority by charging 
him with heresy. He could not have made a point-blank 
assertion of the kind, . . . if it were a mere heretical novelty; 
he would have reasoned out the right he claims for laymen, 
had he not felt that as yet none would dispute that right.1 


[Precisely the same view of this passage in 


1 Origins of Christianity, etc., pp. 81-83. 
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Tertullian is independently expressed by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his Lzfe of Cyprian.’| 


(6) The genuine Epistle of Clement. 


The Church of Corinth, it seems, was a prey to intestine 
disorder. Its Presbyters or Elders had been thrust out of 
their office ; of a Bishop in the sense of a superior officer no 
trace appears ; cabals and quarrels were weakening the cause 
of Christ in the capital of Achaia. Under these circumstances 
the Church of Rome wrote a grave letter of admonition to her 
distracted sister by the pen of one of the earliest of her 
bishops, Clement. But, strange to say, the writer’s name never 
appears . . . it is the Church which writes, the Bishop is 
simply an amanuensis. . . . And the grounds on which the 
writer remonstrates are quite as remarkable as his self- 
suppression, Not a word does he say from which we might 
infer that he believed the Ministry to be essential to the 
Sacraments. Himself a Bishop, not a word does he say which 
can be construed into an inculcation of Episcopacy. They 
had no Bishop at Corinth; he does not tell them to provide 
one; he does not hint that their disorders are due to the want 
of one. To Clement, or rather to the Church which employs 
his pen, the Ministry seems valuable, indispensable perhaps, 
but only as the means by which the Church in each place 
is secured in organic unity and organised activity ; not as the 
channel of spiritual life.2 The impossibility of maintaining 
spiritual life without receiving the grace of Christ he every- 
where assumes ; but of the impossibility of receiving the grace 
of Christ without the intervention of the Ministry he betrays 
not the least conception. It is on the score of order and 
discipline and energy, not on the score of ultimate vitality, 


1 Benson, Lzfé of Cyprian, pp. 20-22, 38. 2° See pp. 385, 386. 
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that he urges on the Corinthians the importance of ceasing 
from faction and obeying those set over them in the Lord... . 

From the fact that the Church of Rome, itself episcopally 
constituted, wrote to another Church not episcopally constituted 
without one hint of the want of a Bishop being a defect, I 
think it is almost impossible not to infer that Episcopacy was 
not then regarded as being necessary. From the equally clear 
fact that in less than half a century from that time we know of 
not a single Church in Christendom existing without a Bishop, 
we may with equal certainty infer that the common sense of 
the Churches throughout the Roman world, all of them, be it 
noted, being as yet entirely independent of each other, had 
unanimously decided that Episcopacy was expedient. ... A 
Church officer whose existence was not considered vital in 
every place . . . could not have been deemed essential either 
for government or for Ordination. When as yet there were no 
Bishops, Ordination must have been performed without them. 
The College of Presbyters must have perpetuated themselves 
without the assistance of a Bishop, as they are still required 
in the Western Church to assist the Bishop when he ordains. 
In this respect the Latin Ordinal is more conservative of 
ancient practice than the Greek ; and the catechisms or instruc- 
tions with regard to Orders, which appear at the head of so 
many Latin MS. Pontificals, agree in teaching that the Episco- 
pate oo a separate Order from the Presbyterate ; the Bishop, 
HESS UUSS bo their unanimous witness, is simply a Presbyter to 
whom is limited the higher function of ruling and ordaining. 
= we are brought equally by ancient history and by the 
survivals of ancient practice in the conservative Latin service- 
books to conclusions with regard to primitive Church Polity 
equally remote from those of either of the two chief systems 
now existing. Episcopacy is not essential but it is useful. 
Presbytery is not invalid but it is (in the judgment of the 
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Ancient Church) imperfect. There appears then to be no 
sufficient reason, why the two forms should not recognise each 
other, and when they come to recognise each other they may 
very possibly ultimately coalesce.} 


Atheism and scientific discovery :-— 


The universe is now known to be tending to the cessation 
of motion, z.e. to death, if left to itself; it is known that in 
time, enormously distant it may be, but still finite, and in 
respect to some parts of the universe almost measurable, 
the whole visible universe will cease to move, and cease, there- 
fore, to be a possible abode of life. New what will end must 
have begun. if the universe will have an end of motion, it 
must have had a beginning of motion. And this beginning 
must have been given it by something outside itself. This 
something—this power outside ourselves—is what most men 
call God. The Positivist, the Agnostic, may choose to give 
this power some other name; but of the actuality of the 
existence of this power not even the Agnostic doubts.? 


The Resurrection the cardinal fact to early Chris- 
tzans :— 


Go into the catacombs at Rome, or examine the pictures 
which have been made of the relics there found of the very 
earliest Church, and you will look in vain for the Cross or the 
Crucifix ; the symbols of that death of agony are absent from 
early Christian art. Instead of the Saviour hanging extended 
on the Cross, you see Him enthroned in mild and cheerful 
majesty in the midst of His Apostles, teaching them; or as 
the Good Shepherd, bringing home the lambs upon His 
shoulder, and going forth before His flock. Those early 


1 Origins of Christianity, etc., pp. 84-88. 
2 Cathedral and University Sermons, pp. 43, 44. 
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believers, flying for their lives, hunted into caves and dens of 
the earth, yet fed their minds not on the contemplation of the 
sufferings of their Redeemer, but on the anticipation of His 
glory in heaven, or the recollections of His beneficence on 
earth. His death was to them, as their death was to them- 
selves, merely the short sharp passage to an eternity of 
blessedness, not conceived and expressed in half sensual 
imagery, not consisting in a happier worldliness, but exceeding 
anything that eye had seen or ear heard or heart could imagine.! 


The large place the Resurrection occupied in his 
thoughts is well brought out in the following passage 
from a letter of Canon Twigg :— 


One Easter when I was at Dungannon he stayed with me 
and preached on Easter Day. The sermon was on the 
Spiritual Body, and a comparison of what St. Paul says about 
it with accounts given in the Gospels of our Lord’s appear- 
ances after His Resurrection. This sermon made, I think, a 
deeper impression on me than any I have ever heard. I 
have preached twenty Easter sermons, I suppose, since I heard 
it in 1849 or 1850, and in them all my thoughts have gone to 
the doctrines of that discourse. 

For a fuller statement of his views on this and 
other fundamental doctrines, the reader may consult 
the sermons on The Resurrection, The Ministry 
of the Body, The Fall, Prayer, The limits of Christ’s 
Knowledge in Cathedral and University Sermons 

’ 
and those on The Atonement, Creation, and Evil 
in the present volume, 


* Cathedral and University Sermons, p. 39. 
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Though he could be very reserved in uncongenial 
company, his natural bent was to a sympathetic 
frankness, of which few who have experienced it will 
forget the charm. Of the society of able young 
men he was specially fond, His own mind had an 
apparently inexhaustible spring of youth, which was 
often the despair of men who might have been his 
grandchildren, and which in his case gave a ludicrous 
incongruity to phrases usually applied to age. I 
remember a lady remarking to me, “I hope the old 
gentleman is better to-day,” and the mixture of 
amusement and disgust with which it dawned upon 
me she was referring to my father. No one, in 
consequence, more enjoyed the intellectual freshness, 
or better understood and sympathised with the intel- 
lectual difficulties of youth, This trait especially 
endeared him to the younger clergy of his diocese, 
as the following sketch, written by one of them, the 
Rey. J. A. Jennings, M.A., for the /vzsh Ecclestastical 
Gazette, will show :— 


THE LATE BISHOP OF MEATH 


The Editor of the /yish Ecclesiastical Gazette in a recent 
issue, under the above title, expresses the hope that “some of 
the Meath clergy may send us a sketch that will be more 
worthy of the subject.” 


As one of these Meath clergy, in response to this request, 


a 
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I venture to write some words, not that they are “worthy of 
the subject,” nor that I am specially qualified to speak ; there 
are others who, through closer intimacy, could speak much 
more authoritatively and fully than I. If such do write, I ask 
earnestly that these unworthy words may be omitted, but lest 
there should be silence, each leaving the privilege of speech 
to other than himself, I hesitatingly send you this. 

Of the facts of our revered Bishop’s life you have already 
spoken with sufficient fulness, and I conceive that what is 
desired from one of his clergy is rather to touch upon his 
relationship to them. 

One notable characteristic was his eager readiness to assist 
in untying theological knots. No man ever wrote to him 
about a difficult problem without receiving a painstaking, 
sympathetic, and admirably clear reply; he delighted in 
affording such help, and his help was something worth the 
having ; he gave equal attention to the unformed opinions of 
the little more than youth fresh from College, as to the idea 
crystallised by twenty years of spiritual experience accompanied 
by severe study of divinity. The only things in the domain 
of intellect with which he dealt harshly were a flippant display 
proceeding from want of thought, and a contempt for the 
niceties of criticism. 

On one occasion at a Clerical Meeting held during the time 
in which he was Dean of Clonmacnois, there were two Greek 
words in a passage which came up for discussion. One 
clergyman said— 


“Oh, they’re practically the same, and there’s not any use 
making these petty distinctions.” 

‘““Mr, ——” said the Dean, “I may say of a rhubarb pie 
that it is bitter, and that it is wholesome, both are true; yet 
‘bitter’ and ‘wholesome’ do not mean the same thing.” 

It was by simple and felicitous illustration such as this, 
that he brought home his meaning so forcibly to every hearer. 
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Thus, too, with his sermons. Those who heard him preach 
only in our Cathedrals and Universities, or on special occasions, 
were struck with their logical sequence and convincing force ; 
but they never knew what his parochial preaching was, how 
much of the child-heart was in it; many a time have I been 
told by former parishioners of his in various parishes, how 
plain were his sermons, ‘‘ preaching simple Christ to simple 
men,” pointing out ‘“‘the way of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it; but it shall be for those; the way-faring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” 

And so it was also when he came into close contact with 
his clergy. A walk with him in the country was a day to 
be remembered. Trustfulness and confidence, and without 
assertion, a yet alway present sense of his high and sacred 
office. He received many confidences, for he realised that he 
who would have friends must show himself friendly. At these 
times, especially, came to his clergy a sense of sonship. He 
was a father—‘‘a father in God.” 

His public utterances were often caustic, his controversial 
letters even bitterly so, Thus it was that he sometimes hurt 
where he never meant to wound, wholly because he felt the 
Truth so strongly. If once convinced of the Truth he pro- 
claimed it at any cost, at any sacrifice of feeling. He never 
paltered to the hour, he never “trimmed judiciously” ; he 
never suppressed opinions to gain a vote. He was ever 
absolutely and fearlessly true. 

There was no man with a stronger emotional side. He 
hated “satire with no pity in it.” 

I remember hearing him tell with great relish the late 
Dean Church’s opinion of a certain preacher whose usual 
weapon was satire. The Dean was asked how he liked this 
man’s sermons. “Well,” said the Dean, ‘I like vinegar very 
well, and pepper very well, but I don’t like to dine off vinegar 
and pepper.” Neither did our Bishop. Satire was a necessary 
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weapon at times, but he never placed brilliant irony instead 
of the Gospel in its fulness of faith and practice, 

He had no mock humility, but he had wonderful humble- 
ness of self-judgment. If master of a subject, he unflinchingly 
and without apology gave a dogmatic opinion. But, if not, 
he disclaimed knowledge which he did not possess. I have 
heard him say: “Ask so-and-so ”—a young clergyman present 
—‘the knows this subject, I do not.” 

When he did become embroiled in controversy, he went on 
to the bitter end ; and sometimes the end was very bitter indeed. 
But he was ever anxious to ask or to bestow forgiveness, in 
order that a thorough and hearty reconciliation might ensue. 

He quite delighted in really witty stories, and specially in 
repartee, and was greatly pleased to recount some incident 
which humorously told against himself. I remember hearing 
him relate how one day he went to see the village tailor, and 
on the wall of the cottage saw an engraving of himself. He at 
once remarked to his admirer, ‘‘Ah! as ugly as the original !” 
To which he replied, ‘“‘Oh! not at all, your reverence, not at 
all!” This polite mistake charmed him amazingly. 

I have jotted down these personal characteristics, because 
they reveal the man as he really was. To the vast congrega- 
tions in this and the sister country this side of him was un- 
known. And it is well to let the public see him as we his 
clergy did, for the sight reveals not only the giant intellect, 
the scholar’s mind, but the tender, child-like heart. 

When he became Bishop in the year 1885—though at the 
time of the election there had been deplorably strong feeling 
manifested—he drew to him the loyal adhesion of all his 
diocese, In the following year he fought vigorously and 
successfully for the continuance of that which had been 
threatened with extinction—the precedence of our see. 

For the remaining years of his bishopric he was greatly 
laid aside. He said once that his idea of heavenly rest was 
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“labour without fatigue.”1 That rest he has now entered 
upon, and we can easily understand what he meant ; it was this : 
his enfeebled body was in pain. often, in weakness year after 
year, he was easily tired ; his spirit was full of vitality, charged 
with energy, overflowing with life. It was a war between the 
two, and, of necessity, sometimes the body had to conquer. 

His work on which his wide fame strongly rests was 
accomplished before he became Bishop. It was God’s will 
that of late he should be mostly laid aside, but he had done 
yeoman Christian service. He was truly a defender of the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints. 

Bitterly attacked, even at one time in a country town 
suffering physical violence from bigoted and intolerant foes, he 
went on his way undaunted, and fought fiercely and victoriously 
for Catholic and Protestant truth. 

Like the poet’s beloved dead, he too, when young had 


Fought his doubts, and gathered strength. 


Having himself come to a firm and fixed faith, he helped 
thousands to the same victory. His whole teaching was 
based on Holy Scripture. 

He was one of the first to emphasise the Resurrection of 
Christ as the corner-stone of Christianity, and thus to restore 
the great fact which we commemorate on every Lord’s Day to 
the position which it occupied in the very forefront of Apostolic 
teaching.” 

His life was marked by touchingly kind deeds done in a very 
secret and unostentatious way. The great intellect and the 
tender heart we may be full sure shall have their part in 
action grander and more lovely than we can faintly dream, 
His ideal “‘rest” has begun, his fixed faith is blest with sight, 
his soul has passed 

To where beyond these voices there is peace. 





1 See pp. 347, 409. 2 See pp. 114, 115, 135, 177, 178. 
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The following extract is from the funeral address 
delivered by Lord Plunket :— 


It is not too much to say that we have lost one of the 
brightest ornaments that ever shed lustre on the Irish Episco- 
pate. We have had many learned Bishops and many eloquent 
Bishops, but we have had few who have combined together 
these two distinctive qualities in the same measure as that we 
have recognised in our brother who has been taken to his rest. 
Those amongst us who have listened to his sermons or addresses 
can remember how he was able to bring forth that wealth of 
scholarship from the storehouse of his mind, and how he was 
able to clothe his thoughts with singularly felicitous and forcible 
words. The only regret is that he did not leave something 
in a more permanent shape behind him, but I suppose it was 
with him as with many others—there was such an insatiable 
craving for further knowledge, that it left but little time in 
which to put into permanent form the treasures that he had 
already amassed. Might we hope that some of his sermons 
to which we have listened with so much pleasure may yet 
be gathered together in some form that will recall him to our 
memories and prove of service to our Church. He always 
seemed to me to be an eminently single-minded man—inde- 
pendent in his searching after truth, and most fearless in his 
enunciation of truth when he thought he had found it. He 
was also a high-souled and generous man. Anything mean, 
anything tortuous or disingenuous he regarded with loathing. 
He himself was frank and outspoken, perhaps almost to a 
fault. Being of an impulsive nature, and a highly - strung 
nervous temperament, it may be that at times he rebuked 
what he believed to be wrong, and exposed what he believed 
to be in doubt in almost too scathing terms, and yet, though 
the barbs of his wit and satire were sharp, and though they 
drew blood, yet even those who felt the smart, as I have 
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myself at times done, would be the first to confess that there 
was no poison left in the wound, for we well knew it was all 
the outcome of an honest, generous, disinterested, forgiving 
heart. But there was something more than this, that, perhaps, 
was only noticed by those who knew him best; beneath what 
some have from ignorance regarded as a severe exterior, 
there was a fine and almost feminine tenderness. Those who 
knew him will bear me out when I say that whilst, as regards 
his mind and his strong will, he was out and out a whole man, 
as regards his heart he was a very woman—nay, when I think 
of his confiding nature, he almost seemed a very child. In 
illustration of what I mean I should like to recall for one 
moment a reminiscence of the past which comes back very 
vividly before my mind after the lapse of more than a quarter 
of a century. I refer to it because it not merely points to the 
past in the life of our dear brother, but it also bears on those 
solemn services in which we are taking part. I refer to the 
first occasion that I had the privilege of making the acquaint- 
ance of the late Bishop of Meath some thirty years ago. I 
was then a comparatively young man, and had just been 
appointed to the Treasurership of St. Patrick’s, but I was still 
collecting funds for the purpose of endowing poor parishes in 
the diocese wherein several years of my ministerial life had 
been passed; and I had sent circulars to all the clergy in 
Ireland and got very few replies. But one reply surprised me. 
It came from our dear brother, who was then Vicar of Mullingar. 
I had never seen him. He did not know me, but he wrote 
and said, “I have received your- circular and have read it 
carefully. I have come to the conclusion that the cause is 
a good one, and if you come I will give you my pulpit and I 
will offer you hospitality as well.” I knew that Dr. Reichel, 
as he was at that time, though in no sense a partisan—he had 
not identified himself with that school of thought to which I 
considered myself to belong—I knew he was unsparing in his 
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censure of things with which he had no sympathy. However, 
I had not been half an hour in converse with him before it 
seemed as if each of us had read the other’s heart, and before 
I retired to rest that night he had not merely narrated to me 
some interesting incidents in his past life, but he had unbosomed 
to me of his inmost being. I remember his walking up and 
down his little room, as was his wont, and telling me of his 
early years. He was the son of a Moravian Minister, and was 
devotedly attached to his father, so much so that at times I 
have seen him break down when reading the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, because he could not read it without the 
memory of his father flashing before his mind. 


This sketch will be most fittingly concluded by the 


words of another old friend, Canon MacDonnell :— 


To those who knew Dr. Reichel from his early days, and 
the intense piety and high motives which influenced him, it 
was a pleasure to see that, as years passed, he was better 
understood and appreciated. Now that his race is run and 
his work finished, what Irish Churchman does not feel proud 
of him as one who adorned and did honour to the Church of 
which he was a prelate? In quieter times and in the evening 
of his days those qualities shone out that were partially 
obscured in the dust of controversy and the party struggles of 
the Irish Synods. Even at his advanced age of seventy-seven 
the Church can ill spare such a man. Like the blaze of 
golden light that follows the actual setting of the sun, the true 
greatness of the man will be more seen, when all clouds of 
prejudice have been dispersed by death. . . . Among his 
intimate friends the Bishop of Meath’s death leaves a blank 
which the outside public can never fully understand. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


JACOB 
Yea, and he shall be blessed—GEN. xxvii. 33. 


THESE prophetic words may be regarded as summing 
up into one expression the life of the person to whom 
they refer. The chapter from which they are taken 
gives the keynote of that life, a life in great part of 
deceit not for the purpose of more effectually taking 
vengeance upon enemies, as Oriental deceit very 
often is, but for the purpose of furthering material 
interests and prosperity. As Abraham is emphatic- 
ally the father of the faithful without distinction of 
nation or of race, so is Jacob the genuine progenitor 
of the people that sprang from his loins. His history 
is the mirror of their character and of their fortunes. 
A race so distinguished in the scheme of Providence 
cannot be regarded with contempt. Let us endeavour 
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to reap some of the instruction conveyed in the 
biography of the ancestor from whom they derive 
their name. 

The Book of Genesis, in the history of the 
patriarchs, introduces us to scenes which still occur 
in the nomadic pasture-land in which they lived. 
Society here still appears almost in its primeval 
state, and the despotic authority of the head of the 
family is still felt in the person of the chieftain of the 
tribe. Abraham is such a great nomad chieftain, 
little inclined to war, which he never makes except 
for purposes of family defence, but quite able to 
protect himself by arms and alliances against chiefs 
of rival or inroads of hostile tribes, and only en- 
countering the more settled and artificial civilisa- 
tion of Egypt in order to escape from famine. His 
readiness to accept war when war is forced upon him 
hardens itself in his elder son, Ishmael, into a 
readiness for contest for contest’s sake; whilst the 
peacefulness of the father of the faithful softens in 
his younger son, Isaac, into a shrinking from all 
strife, no matter what the provocation ; and on the 
whole the majestic simplicity of the “ Friend of God” 
is lost in his two sons in the commonplace character- 


istics of a marauding chieftain made powerful by 
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aggression, and of a timorous herdsman rendered 
rich by caution. Isaac’s timidity discloses itself even 
in the phrase by which he speaks of God. The 
Friend of Abraham has become the Fear [or terror] 
of Isaac. But in his children, as is not unfrequently 
_ the case, are reproduced, in an exaggerated form, the 
characteristics of their grandsire. Esau and Jacob 
divide between them in a more eminent degree the 
features which, blent into harmony in Abraham, 
appear violently contrasted in Abraham’s two sons. 
The strife which embittered Abraham’s household 
when the children of Hagar and Sarah were growing 
up, becoming intensified in Isaac’s children, appears 
before they had left the womb. Two nations were 
struggling for pre-eminence already then, as the 
oracle declared ; and why should we doubt a fact 
so completely in harmony with physiological dis- 
covery? Children betray character from their 
earliest observable moments; the physical and 
mental peculiarities which afterwards mark men and 
women appear in germ as soon as life begins; and 
any one who has watched the development of 
character, and traced the history of families or races, 
will readily acknowledge the ineffaceable stamp that 


seems to be imprinted on certain organisations, and 
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to transmit itself unimpaired from generation to 
generation, 

The prophecy that the elder should serve the 
younger doubtless became soon known to the 
brothers, and may have contributed to its own 
fulfilment. The first step towards it was laid in the 
early life of both, Esau was a hunter. Jacob was 
a plain, or, as the original puts it, a perfect man, 
z.é.a man of peace, well versed in all those prosperous 
arts, which multiply wealth far more rapidly and 
surely than the uncertain gains of war or of the 
chase. Returning from an unsuccessful hunt one 
day, spent with fatigue, Esau saw his brother pre- 
paring a tempting mess of savoury pottage, which he 
refused to share with him except at the price of his 
birthright. Faint to death, as we are told, and 
destitute of the faith which would have assured him 
that the possessor of such a birthright could not be 
left to perish, Esau sold it to his crafty brother, 
ratifying the strange bargain with an oath. In this 
transaction the characters of the two brothers appear 
each on its worst side. On the one hand, Esau seems 
never to have realised the full meaning and value of 
what he sold, the honour appertaining to the first- 


born in such a family, to the transmitter of such 
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blessings as had been engaged to Abraham ;_ in any 
case, he was utterly without the faith which had 
enabled Abraham to sacrifice his son in the assurance 
that even from death God was able to bring back 
the heir of the great promise. Esau thus despised 
his birthright because he did not comprehend it, and 
became with the sacred writers the standing type of 
those preponderatingly animal natures, which, though 
often distinguished for various good qualities, more 
especially for a careless off-hand generosity, yet 
seem hardly to apprehend anything that goes beyond 
the present and the visible. On the other hand, 
Jacob, whilst entertaining the most vivid sense of the 
importance of the position which Esau slighted, and 
probably forecasting the fortunes of his descendants, 
nevertheless saw not these things in that true light 
in which Abraham’s simple trust in God had seen 
them. His faith, if it deserved the name, stopped 
short halfway, extending only to God’s promise, 
not to His power of performing it. He believed 
that the elder should serve the younger, but he did 
not believe that God required not his underhand 
assistance in bringing this to pass. The scene of 
duplicity which ensued was but the natural result 
of the forced sale of the birthright, thus exemplifying 
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the truth that one sin begets another. Isaac and 
Rebekah have been taken for ages in the marriage- 
service of the Church as types of conjugal felicity, 
probably because no secondary wife interfered with 
the fulness of mutual affection; yet the notice that 
each parent had a different favourite would seem to 
indicate much of that secret family unhappiness 
which must flow from rival partialities. A low, if 
not an absolutely unworthy motive, is assigned for 
Isaac’s preference of Esau. He loved him because 
he ate of his venison. This, too, is a trait which 
stamps reality, a trait which cannot be disregarded 
in appreciating Isaac’s character. Gentle, timid, and 
slightly sensual, he felt naturally drawn to the son 
who possessed the bold and active spirit in which he 
was himself deficient, and who could supply him 
with dainties beyond the usual range of his tame 
and quiet life. Rebekah, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred the more astute character of the younger 
son, which presented the likeness of her own family, 
for there is an unmistakable resemblance in craft 
and greed between Jacob and his mother’s brother 
Laban. And now ensued a remarkable display of 
all these features. Determined that the surreptitious 


sale of the birthright should be ratified by the father’s 
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blessing, Rebekah set herself to frustrate Isaac’s 
equally positive determination that his partiality for 
Esau should override the Divine decree. On all 
sides want of real obedience to God is equally con- 
spicuous ; and it is a striking proof of the absolute 
impartiality of the historian, that the only one 
concerned with whom the unbiassed reader can 
sympathise is the unsuspecting huntsman, whose 
sale of his birthright is made effective by his mother’s 
and brother’s trickery. When Esau bursts out into 
the loud and exceeding bitter cry, when he lifts up 
his voice and weeps, there is no one who does not in 
his heart feel for him, and detest the supplanter who 
has cheated him at once out of his birthright and 
his father’s blessing. 

Esau is adduced in the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
the type of profane persons who reject the grace of 
God when it may be found, and seek it only when 
it is too late. The Apostolic writer does not by this 
intend to pronounce Esau’s eternal doom; he only 
spiritualises, after the usual manner of the New 
Testament, the temporal facts recorded in the Old. 
Nor does anything in Genesis authorise us to consign 
the brave and generous though careless hunter to 


perdition; the narrative deals exclusively with 
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temporal advantages and losses. And with regard 
to these we all know how impossible it is to regain 
them by repentance. Opportunities once lost, 
favourable junctures once allowed to slip, time 
wasted instead of being used do not return, though 
sought anxiously with tears. And so also with the 
blessings of the future. No one may presume to set 
limits to God’s grace; but there is an analogy 
between things temporal and things eternal which it 
may be fatal to disregard. If we slight the advan- 
tages now afforded us, we cannot expect that God 
will bring them back. Not a moment passes that 
does not contribute its mite to the formation of our 
character. Each added day of carelessness makes 
carefulness more difficult; each year that has not 
changed us for the better has changed us for the 
worse. And there is always the great danger that 
we may not perceive the change till it is too late. 
The birthright seemed a very little thing to Esau 
till he had lost it. Let us beware lest similar un- 
thinkingness in greater matters may lead to much 
- more disastrous results ; lest, seeking place too late 
for penitence, we find it not, though we seek it care- 
fully, as Esau did, with tears. 


The remaining incidents in Jacob’s life have been 
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often considered as evincing God’s righteous judg- 
ment on his ungenerous deceit. Obliged by his 
mother’s fears to fly from home, he goes to Padan- 
Aram, on the pretext of taking a wife from among 
his own kindred. Here Laban welcomes him, and 
uses him for his own purposes with just as little 
generosity as Jacob had shown towards his brother. 
He first cheats him out of the wife he had earned 
by seven years’ service, and then inveigles him by 
her means into seven years’ service more. Ten 
times, as Jacob declares, does his greedy father-in-law 
change his wages, hoping every time that the luck 
which had enriched Jacob at his expense would 
desert him ; and when he finds that his son-in-law 
thrives in spite of every change, his face and manner 
give such menacing indications, that Jacob is reduced 
a second time to fly for life. Encumbered, however, 
as he is, with so large a train of family and cattle, 
Laban easily overtakes him, and but for the warning 
of God addressed through his conscience, he might 
probably have used his advantage for enslaving or 
perhaps killing the man who had, as he perversely 
conceived, robbed him of his substance. And though 
he was spared this crime, the mutual distrust of the 


father and son-in-law dictated the erection of a huge 
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cairn of stones called “the heap of witness” to mark 
the bounds which neither should pass to hurt the 
other, its Syriac name curiously serving to exhibit 
the unchanged structure of that dialect from those 
most ancient times. Scarcely escaped out of the 
hands of his ungenerous uncle and father-in-law, 
Jacob is in danger of falling into the hands of his 
injured brother, whose mode of life, as a predatory 
chieftain, had doubtless produced an indifference to 
bloodshed which might well make Jacob think with 
apprehension of the results of such a meeting. In 
this emergency, after taking every wise precaution 
to disarm his brother’s wrath, or if rich presents 
could not propitiate him, to secure at least the 
escape of his family, Jacob, having sent before him 
his whole train over the wild torrent of the Jabbok, 
was left alone in the gathering shades of night ; and 
then, we are told, there wrestled a man with him till 
the breaking of the day. “And when he saw that 
he prevailed not against him,” that the agony of 
his mind had lent him a strength such as no human 
wrestler could cope with, “he touched the hollow of 
his thigh, and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of 
joint as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let 
me go, for the day breaketh. And Jacob said, 


I will not let thee go except thou bless me. And 
he said, What is thy name? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob (the supplanter), but Israel (the 
champion or prince of God): for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with men, and hast prevailed. 
And Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name! And he said, Wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask after my name? And he 
blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel (the face of God), for I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 

The form of this wonderful transaction is 
characteristic of its age; its inner meaning, I 
conceive, is applicable in every age. In the life of 
every reflecting man there comes a time when he 
realises the unseen as he never realised it before ; 
when he feels himself for the first time brought face 
to face with the strange problem of existence. What 
is God? What is the Universe itself? Is it God, 
or is it the veil of God? What are we ourselves? 
Whence did we come, and whither are we going, and 
why do we exist? And what does all around us 
really mean, and whither does it tend? Of course 


we have all heard these questions long before ; and 
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we have answers ready cut and dried to them made 
up for us by our pastors and masters and teachers of 
various kinds. But there comes at length a moment 
when these questions become vital, vital as they never 
were felt to be before: when the answers to them, 
which we know by rote, will no longer serve us: when 
we feel that we must answer them ourselves. Then 
all the systems of philosophy or divinity on which we 
have been brought up seem suddenly to fail us, and 
we are left alone, as it were, to wrestle out the meaning 
of things with the strange Unseen Power of which 
existence is at once the expression and the disguise. 

Some such crisis seems depicted in the marvellous 
vision described by Eliphaz in the Book of Job: 
“A thing is secretly brought to us, and our ears 
receive a little thereof. In thoughts from the 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men, fear cometh upon us and trembling, which 
makes all our bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passes before our faces, the hair of our flesh stands 
up; it is there, but we cannot discern the form 
thereof ;”* there is silence,and then at length comes 
a voice, a voice that tells us how impossible it is 


either to know God, or to exist without Him: how 


1 Job iv. 12-16, 
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He is beneath us and above us and around us 
and within us; knows all our thoughts as soon as 
ever they are born; understandeth us long before ; 
that there is no place whither we can fly from His 
face ; no place where we can evade His all-searching, 
all-containing, all-sustaining Presence. And then 
we feel comforted, and exalted, and prostrated, by 
the ineffable consciousness that God exists, and that 
we and all things exist and are safe in Him. “It is 
the Lerd; let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
All the problems of the world and of the soul melt 
into this one solution ; the abyss of that eternal self- 
existent undiscoverable Being from Whom all things 
come, to Whom all things return. Something like 
this and the absolute sense of support that comes 
from it, may have been what Jacob felt, when in the 
hour of darkness and loneliness, in the extremity 
of danger, in the powerlessness of exhausted pre- 
caution, nothing remaining to be done, he for the 
first time conceived the thought that God was a 
reality beyond all names, beyond all conceptions, © 
sinking omnipotence in sympathy; and _ after 
struggling all night with an intensity of emotion that 
left its mark for ever on his frame, felt as though he 


had seen the “Nameless One” face to face, and had 
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been preserved. On his way to Padan-Aram he had 
had a vision of angels ascending and descending a 
ladder that joined earth to heaven: and just before 
the angels of God had met him a second time, the 
powers of the unseen world had been disclosed to 
him: but now it was something beyond. It was 
now not the powers, but the Power; it was now not 
the angels of God, but God Himself whose felt 
presence all but overwhelmed him. His temporal 
dangers, the hazard in which his life and the life of 
his loved ones stood, had quickened and exalted his 
perceptions ; and as they say that drowning men, in 
the instant of consciously approaching death, pass in 
review their whole previous lives, in one rapid glance 
retrieving each most minute detail, so did Jacob, in 
this supreme moment of utmost peril concentrate the 
experience of life into a conviction of God’s exist- 
ence and sympathy so intensely vivid, that nothing 
short of actual physical perception would serve him 
to describe it. From this moment we hear nothing 
more of craft or deceit on Jacob’s part ; his character 
is raised and purified; he is no longer Jacob, the sup- 
planter, but Israel, the champion, the Prince of God. 

It is natural that this higher revelation should be 


granted later on in life. Is it not so, indeed, with 
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all of us? “When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I thought as a child, I understood as a child ; when 
I became a man, I put away childish things.” We 
lose the lessons externally conveyed and taught us 
from without, during childhood and youth, in order 
to receive those higher lessons which are developed 
from within during maturity and age. Divine truth 
changes its character to us as we move on in life. It 
is absurd to expect from children the experiences, 
and to require from them the language of manhood. 
Those who do this are only inculcating hypocrisy, 
and robbing the mind and heart of all fertility as 
well as freshness, by forcing their fruits before the 
season. Jacob’s experience may teach us that in 
divine knowledge, or what is much the same thing, 
in self-knowledge, it is impossible to forestall the 
gradual development which is the order prescribed 
by God. Not till late in life was it that Jacob 
became Israel; that the cunning which marks an 
early stage in the growth, whether of an individual 
or of a nation, turned into the noble straightforward 
exertion of downright simple strength. Let no one, 
therefore, be disquieted, because he sees, for instance, 
in his children, not yet all things put under Him who 


must ultimately become King of Kings and Lord of 
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Lords. Had Jacob been taken from this world 
before he made the crowning effort, the crowning 
discovery, on the brink of the desert torrent, can we 
yet doubt what would have been his eternal destiny ? 
God knows the difference between unproductiveness 
and unripeness; He expects nothing beyond what 
He has Himself bestowed ; and He has not given to 
spring the splendent glow of summer or the rich 
bounties of autumn. In His hands, therefore, we 
may with perfect confidence leave those we love if 
they are snatched untimely from us; however im- 
mature their state, they are not lost but gone before. 

Over the remainder of Jacob’s life we must more 
quickly hasten. His agony of mental struggle has 
prevailed ; he meets his wronged brother and is 
forgiven. He then establishes himself in the heart 
of Palestine, not too far off from Mount Seir to lose 
the possibility of Esau’s protection, not too near, so 
as to tempt his rapacity. But soon he is obliged 
once more to fly. The destruction of a whole friendly 
tribe by the sons of Jacob, to revenge the wrong 
done to their sister by its chief, shows the savage 
spirit which has always characterised the East; and 
to avoid retaliation, the patriarch withdraws to that 


place where first the consciousness of higher things 
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had dawned upon him. But first he purifies his 
household from the idolatry which was dear to the 
heart even of his beloved Rachel. She had stolen 
and carried off her father’s teraphim, or domestic 
idols; but now Jacob requires both them and all 
other strange gods to be given up to him, and 
buries them under the oak at Shechem before he 
departs for Bethel. After there renewing the cove- 
nant with God which had for ever consecrated the 
place, he resumes his wandering nomadic life, in the 
course of which his beloved Rachel dies in giving 
birth to his youngest son; until at length he returns 
to Mamre, where he closes the eyes of his aged father, 
and, in concert with his now reconciled brother 
Esau, buries him. After this the brothers seem to 
have met no more. And here, after much domestic 
trouble, caused by the terrible misconduct of two of 
his sons, began the last chapter of his eventful life. 
His too evident partiality for Joseph, the elder son 
of his darling Rachel, had roused the resentful envy 
of his other sons, whose fiercer nature and whose 
vices despised the tender virtues of the favourite ; 
and when to the father’s partiality were added 
prophetic dreams portending Joseph’s future eleva- 
tion far above themselves, they could no longer 
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repress their jealous hate. A visit from him to 
inquire after their welfare suddenly offered an 
occasion: they seized him and cast him into a pit, 
till they should decide his fate: then, stopping short 
of murder, they sold him to some passing merchants 
for a slave, deluding their father into the cruel belief 
that his dearest son had been torn in pieces by wild 
beasts. “The history of Joseph now eclipses the 
history of Jacob, but we cannot but remark how the 
unbrotherly unfilial misconduct of Jacob himself is 
repeated in a worse form by his sons. Thus does 
sin, by reproducing itself in others, become its own 
avenger. Judah and his brethren might have 
scrupled to treat Joseph and their father as they 
did, had they not remembered how that father 
treated his brother and father long ago. 

At length, after enduring the miseries of famine, 
such as they still are when easy intercourse with 
other lands does not interpose to soften them, 
bereaved of one of his children, as he thinks, and 
threatened with the loss of Rachel’s other surviving 
child, ruined in his fortunes, desolate in his affections, 
a gleam of brightness steals over the evening of his 
day. The aged patriarch is summoned to Egypt, 


there once more to embrace, in its omnipotent 
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Minister, the long lost and deeply mourned. “They 
told him, saying, Joseph is yet alive, and governor 
over all the land of Egypt. And Jacob’s heart 
failed, for he believed them not. And they told 
him all the words of Joseph which he had said unto 
them, and when he saw the waggons which Joseph 
had sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their 
father revived: and Israel said, It is enough ; 
Joseph my son is yet alive; I will go and see him 
before I die.” “And Joseph brought in Jacob his 
father and set him before Pharaoh, and Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
How old art thou? And Jacob said unto 
Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years; few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been, and have not 
attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in their pilgrimage. And Jacob blessed 
Pharaoh, and went out from before Pharaoh.” 
Who does not feel the dignity and the pathos of 
this scene, in which the simplicity of the wandering 
shepherd rises above all the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty? And who does not feel the profound 
truth with which the patriarch speaks of a life 


protracted far beyond ordinary limits as being, 
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nevertheless, short and evil? For what stretch of 
earthly existence can satisfy the insatiable demand 
for life? And who has lived long on earth without 
feeling that this life, however prosperous or even 
useful, is yet insignificant and unsatisfactory, taken 
by itself? Few and evil are the days of the 
pilgrimage of all of us, unless they have secured to 
us something beyond the present; unless they are 
anchored to a life beyond the veil, a life which 
knows no change, and in which the discovery of 
God shall not be a momentary and exhausting 
spasm, but a perennial and perfect satisfaction. 

In this consciousness of the vanity and nothing- 
ness of this life, there is something that raises Jacob 
above even Abraham, the friend of God. Neither 
of his progenitors seems to have come so near the 
Christian’s habitual frame of mind as Jacob did in 
the scene with Pharaoh. And to neither of his 
progenitors is ascribed the prophetic power which 
asserted itself in the last moments of the Prince of 
God. Whether the prophecies contained in the 
48th and 49th chapters of Genesis have been preserved 
precisely as they were uttered, is of little moment ; 
assuredly they would never have been ascribed to 


Jacob had not tradition handed down their chief 
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contents. Nor is there anything improbable in the 
natrative. It was natural that the mind of the 
father should be at work on the destinies of the sons 
who were to build up the promised nation. It was 
to be expected (if there had been any revelation 
whatever) that the Divine spirit would not leave 
unguided the anticipations which parental anxiety 
might prompt. Accordingly, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews we find the benediction pronounced on 
Joseph’s children ascribed to the power of faith— 
that wondrous power which alone can endure as 
seeing Him Who is as yet,and perhaps always must 
remain,invisible. And nowhere doesthis power exhibit 
itself more strongly than in this early part of Jewish 
history. What an intense conviction of future 
possessions, of future greatness, in a land where they 
had no possessions but a sepulchre, and from which 
they would for centuries be banished, reigns in 
Jacob’s last blessing, and in his directions to his 
sons to bury him, at least, in Palestine! What a 
still more intense persuasion that there in Egypt, 
notwithstanding all appearances of present comfort 
and of permanent settlement, they had no continuing 
city, inspired the oath exacted by Joseph that when- 


ever they returned they would carry back his bones 
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from the land over which he had ruled, to the land 
where he had been enslaved! And these are the 
very traits which tradition would preserve,—traits, 
moreover, essential to the nation’s history. For 
without that intense persuasion, the descendants of 
Israel would never have hearkened to the greatest 
amongst them. Without it, that greatest amongst 
them would never have conceived the thought of 
leaving Egypt and throwing himself and his people 
out of the rich and abundant civilisation of the 
greatest then existing kingdom on earth, into the 
wandering and uncertain life of the Arabian desert. 
Without it, the second generation would have never 
taken the further step of leaving the desert and 
returning into the long abandoned and now strongly 
garrisoned land of promise. The undeniable facts of 
Jewish history are but the reflection of the faith 
which animated the Prince of God ever since he 
gained that lofty title, which continued to animate 
his dearest and greatest son after his father’s death. 
Here we stop and ask whether, on the whole, the 
history we have been reviewing does not confirm the 
truth of the declaration I took for the motto of this 
discourse? Is not the life of Jacob the best comment 


on the words, “ Yea, and he shall be blessed ” ? 
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The lessons to be derived from such a life must, 
I should hope, have suggested themselves to us more 
or less distinctly in the progress of the narrative. 
But, lest anything should be wanting, I would point 
your special attention to one or two. 

1. The first is the fearful reproductiveness of sin. 
How does one sin beget another, till it replenishes 
the earth and subdues it, as we read on? How 
does trickery deepen into treachery, and treachery 
in the second generation ripen into all but accom- 
plished murder. Truly the beginnings of sin are 
like the letting out of water; the embankment once 
pierced, who can check the inundation which tears 
it open and sweeps all before it? Resist, then, 
the first downward step. The slope once entered on, 
it is impossible to stop. 

2. The second remark I would make is that out 
of sin itself God evolves some higher good. The 
religious consciousness of Jacob, his apprehension of 
sin, seems more advanced than that of Abraham. 
God had made his wrongdoing teach him. There 
is truth in the often misused proverb, “ The 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint.” Except of 
Him who alone is Holy, it holds good in general, 


because comparative freedom from sin obstructs the 
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full realisation of its nature. The Apostle who 
laboured more than all the rest, who made Chris- 
tianity the religion of the world instead of a small 
Jewish sect, was, in his own esteem, the very chief 
of sinners, not worthy to be called an Apostle, 
because he had been a blasphemer of the Holy One, 
a persecutor of the Church. But let no one hence 
derive the blasphemous inference that evil may be 
done, that so greater good may come; that sin may 
be committed freely, that so grace may the more 
abound. Those who have been converted after 
deeply sinning will be the first to protest against this 
thought, as the very inspiration of Satan—a phase, 
perhaps, of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
Religion is not ruled by logic, cannot be compre- 
hended by mere logicians. Whosoever perseveres in 
wilful sin, after attaining the knowledge of the truth, 
which partly consists in appreciating the awfulness 
of sin, for him there remaineth no more sacrifice, 
no more atonement, because no more repentance. 
He has thrust away the Holy One, and He has left 
him: “he has joined himself to idols, let him alone.” 

3. The third point to which I would draw your 
attention is the absolute impartiality, the fearless 


truthfulness of the sacred narrative. The heroes of 
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the house of Israel, the ancestors from whom the 
tribes severally derive their names, are displayed -in 
all their weakness and in all their wickedness without 
reserve. Nothing is concealed, nothing is extenu- 
ated. If the history of Jacob and his sons be not 
veracious, so far as truth depends upon impartiality, 
no history that was ever written can be relied on. 

4. The fourth and last remark I would make is, 
—How well the story of Jacob’s life exhibits the 
blessings of calamity and the miseries of success! 
Jacob succeeded in obtaining the birthright, he 
succeeded in obtaining wealth, he succeeded in what 
to an Oriental is perhaps the highest earthly object, 
in perpetuating his race and name by a numerous 
and powerful family. Before he died, 147 years old, 
the wanderer who had left his father’s home a solitary 
fugitive had become a mighty chief, with a following 
large enough to overawe the cities of Canaan, and to 
justify the Egyptian king in giving him the lordship 
of a fruitful province. He had been what the world 
would call very successful, but his dear bought success 
gave him little satisfaction. His brother he had 
wronged and estranged ; of his own children, his 
firstborn son, the proper inheritor of the great birth- 
right, outraged his father’s bed, another misgoverned 
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his own family, two more committed an act of 
merciless revenge, and all of them, save the two 
sons of Rachel, set at naught their father’s authority, 
and finally conspired to destroy the darling of his 
heart. God gave him his heart’s desire, but sent 
leanness withal into his soul. And so it will ever 
be with that which is not fairly sought and fairly 
won by the children of the kingdom. Those who 
dedicate themselves entirely to this world God may, 
indeed, curse with unmixed prosperity in this world. 
But His children shall possess without enjoying what 
they possess unrightly. There is no more decided 
sign of the Divine favour than deserved unhappiness, 
for it proves that God has not left the sinner to his 
own devices. It is whom the Lord loves that He 
chastens ; it is the son whom He receiveth that He 
scourges. Had Jacob not been driven to fly from 
home, he would not have had the vision of Bethel ; 
~had his life not been imperilled, he would not have 
gone through the struggle of Peniel. His dangers 
and distresses and disappointments gradually weaned 
him from love of this world, and opened his eyes to 
the unseen realities. It is in his greatest dangers 
and afflictions that the words of my text are most 


completely verified, “Yea, and he shall be blessed.” 


II 
BALAAM 


Let me dte the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his !—_NUM. xxiii. 10. 


THESE well-known words are the utterance of one 
of the most extraordinary characters to be met with 
in the Bible. Balaam stands alone in a singular 
degree of knowledge of God and of apparent devotion 
to Him, combined with the most determined and 
unscrupulous worldliness. The fatal hope that one 
may live the life of the wicked and yet die the death 
of the righteous—a hope which people in general 
dare not express in so many words,—this wish, of 
which Balaam himself durst only utter the half, 
finds its most striking example in the recorded 
acts of the prophet of Pethor. Let us then 
briefly review his instructive history, which the 
Church at this season brings intentionally before us. 
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oe The Israelites were now, after long wandering in 
the wilderness, on the point of taking possession of 
the Promised Land. Arrived on its verge, their 
numbers and their discipline, strengthened and con- 
solidated by nearly forty years of hardship in the , 
desert, struck terror into the heart of Balak, King 
of Moab. So he sent off messengers, chosen from 
among his princes, to Balaam ; the distance at which 
Balaam lived, at Pethor on the Euphrates, serving 
to indicate the wide reputation he enjoyed as a 
powerful magician or sorcerer. These envoys were 
to persuade him to come and curse Israel, in the 
expectation that his malediction would destroy them. 
Balaam was nothing loth, yet before he went he would 
see what God might say to him. 









the first puzzle in this strange character. was 


the time when Abraham dwelt im“ Mesopotamia, or 
by the necessarily widespread/feport of the wonders 
which had taken place 4h the land of Egypt to 
set Israel free: nor was he a common worshipper, 
but one who had apparently enjoyed visitations 
from God ore the period at which this history 


opens, and accordingly he is represented as 
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fully expecting that Ges “would tell him what to 
do. And yet this“prophet of the Most High is 
approached wi 






the rewards of divination, and 
seems tg-Have made a gainful traffic of his super- 
s. God appeargto him at night 
in vision, and Ee him that he must not go with 
the messengers, that he must not curse the people, 
for that they are blessed. Balaam obeys. ; but 
instead of communicating to the messengers God’s 
reply in full, he abridged it by merely telling them 
that God refuseg.to give him leave to go with them. 
He eat tell them that God had emphatically 
declared that he should not curse the people, for 
that they were blessed. And so the Moabitish 
princes, having received God’s message from Balaam 
in this garbled form, garble it themselves still further 
in repeating it to Balak ; instead of saying to him 
that God refused Balaam leave to come, they merely 
said, “Balaam refuseth to come.” Probably they 
thought that the God who refused him leave was 
only his own avarice and greed of gain; so, at 
least, Balak seems to have thought, for, instead of 
being discouraged, he only sends a second embassy 
of higher rank, with richer gifts, who should say, 
“Let nothing, I pray thee, hinder thee from coming 
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unto me, for I will promote thee unto very great 
honour, and will do whatsoever thou sayest unto 
me; come, therefore, I pray thee, and curse me this 


people.” d now we see clearly the prophet’s 







swerving from path of duty. He might have 
elf afterwards declared, that 


God is not a man that “He should lie, nor the son 


known what he hi 


of man that He should repent ; he might, therefore, 
have been sure that God would not have changed 
His mind without any reason, since fe had consulted 
Him~beforé- But the spirit of avarice, awakened by 


the first embassy, had now got full possession of 


laachim ; and, therefore, though he made the most 


pompous protestations of his entire fidelity to God, 
and of the utter impossibility of saying or doing 
anything but what God commanded or permitted 
“Tf Balak should give-me his house full of-silver-and 
gold,..L..cannot~go~-beyond»the-word-of-the-bord-my 
God=to~dovless"6r more*=—he wound up with the 
lame conclusion that they should stay with him 
another night, to see what the Lord would say unto 
him more; in other words, to see whether God 
might not change His mind, like some weak mortal, 
and permit His prophet to pronounce a gainful curse 


upon His people. So God, who answers fools after 
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their folly, who, in the strong language of the 18th 
Psalm, “with the froward shows Himself perverse,” 
in other words, whose voice, speaking through the 
conscience, may always be altered and vitiated by 
a persevering determination to attend only to what 
we like,—God, Essays permitted him to go with the 
Aaa if they came to call him. Balaam 

‘no further delay. He rises. u early in the 
morning and saddleg_his ass and aes weithh the men. 
e€ was now going down rapidly; each fresh 







less controlled than each former one had 
been, and, doubtless, had he proceeded. without 
check, he wotdd have stopped for no permission, but 
would have cursed Israel at once, and _ thereby, 
perhaps, led, in those superstitious days, to some 
terrible disaster. For, Showever unauthorised the 
curse, it would have been failed by the enemies of 
Israel with triumph, heard of byXIsrael itself, perhaps, 
with consternation. It might thus have brought 
about its own fulfilment. No wonder God was 
wroth ; no wonder He interposed by ‘ene of His 
messengers to check the madness of theprophet. 
Men may sophisticate their consciences and, get 
almost any answer they please, but an, 
sure to revive at last, and turn on them with tenfol 
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energy, aie indeed, they have killed it outright, 
and thus 


be forgiven.\ It is the common history of great 


mmitted the one sin which can never 


offenders who\have yet not utterly quenched the spirit, 
not utterly destroyed the ruling moral principle. 
They feel God’s\ wrath when they have actually done 
that for which they had persuaded themselves God 
would not be wroth at all; the stupefied conscience 
rouses itself into fresh and terrible life, and inflicts 
stab after stab on the tortured spirit. 

Had Balaam even now returned, his career 
might have ended differently ; his fate might not 
have been a standing warning. But, though now 
at length he felt that he \had sinned, he had not the 
resolution to discard his sin completely. He offered, 
indeed, to return, but in ‘such faltering accents, as 
showed that his heart was\ not in the offer; and, 
therefore, as he could not thecined God thought 
fit to use him as a vessel of wrath for His own wise 
purposes. He was permitted to go forward with 
_the—messengers—of—Balak* But he was sternly 
warned, and he determined for his own safety’s 
sake to say nothing except what God _ should 
speak to him. Still, strange to say, he fancied that 
by magical rites and_ sacrifices, in which the mystic 
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number seven was twice repeated, he might prevail 
on God to change His mind. Thrice did he make 
the presumptuous attempt, and thrice was he obliged, 
instead of curses, to pour forth blessings. So he 
had violated his conscience to no! purpose; he had 
made nothing by his wicked journey ; the Lord had 
kept him from honour, as Balak told him. with 
bitter mockery ; he had lost the promise of the life 
to come, without gaining anything for the life that 
now is; he went back to his distant home ungraced 
and unrewarded. And here the history of his ° 
attempted interference ends, so far as we find it in 
the Book of Numbers. But the Apocalypse supplies 
a dark sequel which we could not gather from the 
Pentateuch, though it remarkably coincides with a 
subsequent incidental notice in it. 

Foiled in his attempt to procure a curse on Israel | 
by means of sacrifices and incantations, Balaam, as 
we are told in the Revelation, tried to effect his end 
by indirect and yet more devilish means. Purity of 
mind and body and freedom from idolatry were the 
very conditions on which Israel enjoyed the Divine 
favour. If they could be tempted to anything at 
variance with these, their doom was sealed. So 
reasoned the prophet, and applying his very know- 
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ledge of God to the service of the Devil, he taught 
Balak his vile secret. If he could seduce the 
Israelites to commit fornication, and to join in the 
unhallowed sacrifices of the lewd god of Peor, they 
might still be ruined. The 25th chapter of Numbers 
shows the partial success of this infernal artifice, 
And when we take it in connection with the brief 
notice in a subsequent passage, that in warring with 
Moab they slew Balaam also the son of Beor with 
the sword, we are driven to suppose that, after 
returning home to Pethor unsuccessful in the first 
instance, Balaam had actually gone back to Balak, 
to induce him to try seduction on those against 
whom magic had been powerless; that he had 
awaited there the issue of his vile suggestions, and 
had at length died in arms fighting against the 
nation whose only offence against him had been 
that God had not allowed him to pronounce a 
lucrative curse upon them. And this was the end 
of the man who had said, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” <* 
hauc.often..thoughtthat in all history there is no 
more signal instance of the literal fulfilment of the 
most fearful imprecation that ever was conceived or 


uttered: “Let his prayer be turned into sin !” 
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The history we have been reviewing tells its own 
tale, and points its own moral. Yet there are some 
features in it which are not generally noticed,.and 
which may well repay attention. 

The character of Balaam, methinks, has a 
singularly applicable and impressive warning for 
persons of a certain temperament, which in this 
country is very common. The Oriental character 
has much in common with the Keltic. It is often 
deeply religious, in the way of being profoundly 
impressed with the vea/zty of spiritual things ; whilst 
at the same time it fails to apprehend their real 
character. Religion in the East is often divorced from 
morality. God, with the Orientals, is hardly a God 
of Truth, hardly a God of /ustice. I know that He 
is so depicted in the Old Testament. But this is 
one of the many proofs that the Old Testament is 
inspired by something quite beyond the spirit of the 
times and countries which produced it. Unassisted 
from above, its writers could have never reached a 
level so far beyond the religious instincts of their 
race. What those instincts were in the case of the 
Israelites, we see clearly enough in the history of the 
progenitor from whom they take their name. The 


life of Jacob, till he became Israel, is one tissue of 
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deceit ; his very religion is a calculation of advantage, 
a good bargain. Balaam is perhaps the most marked 
instance in the Bible of this peculiar divorce between 
piety and morality. He believed with all sincerity 
in God; he would not for the world transgress His 
direct commands ; yet he did not scruple to try and 
gain over, to wheedle the Almighty into granting a 
request, his only motive for which was the desire of 
worldly aggrandisement. Nay, more! he was no 
common believer; he was a prophet of the Most 
High, enjoying in that capacity a widespread 
reputation. Nor do we find nobler conceptions of 
God anywhere in the Old Testament than Balaam 
uttered under His inspiration; yet, fresh from the 
sublimest thoughts, from the most effective realisation 
of His Maker’s power and presence, he could stoop 
to instruct his employer in the arts of the vilest 
seduction. He could worship the true God, and yet 
desire that a nation whose great office it was to keep 
the worship of the true God pure, should contaminate 
His worship and plunge into the most abominable 
of all idolatries, simply that by doing so they might 
forfeit the favour of Him in whose favour he knew 
was life! And this merely in order that he himself 


might gain some miserable reward, a reward not 
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given reverently to superior wisdom, but doled out 
contemptuously to supericr cunning, a reward not 
to the prophet but to the magician! 

Now it appears to me that much of this peculiar 
divorce of religion from morality, which stands forth 
with appalling distinctness in the character and acts 
of Balaam, may be discovered in the character and 
actions of certain classes of our own countrymen. 
I fear it is rather a national characteristic. In no 
tolerably civilised nation is there less theoretic 
unbelief than there is in ours; the name of God is 
frequent on our lips, among the poor especially ; 
and the thought of God and of His Providence is 
very present to their minds in time of trouble. But 
the character of God, as a Being who requires Truth 
in the inward parts, and to whom equivocation, 
mental reservation, deceit, and falsehood, are utterly 
abhorrent, seems never to have dawned upon them. 
For much of this the Confessional, as now managed 
in the Romish Church on Jesuit principles, is un- 
questionably answerable, and hence the frightful 
prevalence of certain crimes in this unhappy country, 
amongst people who are on the whole devout. 
Again, on the principle enunciated by St. James, 


that he who has broken one commandment is guilty 
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of all, the constant practice of untruthfulness seems 
to bring with it a relaxation of moral and mental 
strength throughout the whole conduct of life, and 
hence a substitution of passive for active religion. 
The petition “ Thy will be done,” they seem to think 
means only swbmdssion to the Divine will, veszgna- 
tion; suffering but. not doing the will of God. 
They do not realise that God requires us to work 
while it is day, and not sit still with folded hands 
and dignify laziness by calling it content. And 
thus is formed a character, emotional, open to kindly 
influences, amiable so long as it is not thwarted, 
and disposed to unquestioning piety, but feeble, 
fickle, superstitious, cunning, and destitute of rever- 
ence for Truth, and of the dignity which nothing 
but truthfulness can give. Many people seem really 
Fnot to comprehend that a lie is wrong in itself, even 
if it does no appreciable mischief. It is a common 
saying with the lower classes, “Why should I 
tell you a lie”? the plain meaning being, that a 
lie would be very excusable and much to be 
expected, if there was a motive for it; that it is 
only the absence of temptation to falsehood that 
can ensure truthfulness. And there is perhaps no 


sentence in the Bible that requires more being urged 
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home on us, than that most awful sentence in the 
Apocalypse, which pronounces separately, with a 
kind of terrible isolation, the eternal exclusion from 
God’s Presence of “whosoever loveth and maketh a = 
be 

Now this divorce of religion from morality is all x 
the more dangerous, not merely because there is in 
man’s heart a very general proneness to it, but also 
because its reflex action tends to blind men to their 
real state, and make them fancy themselves safe 
when they are in urgent peril. “If any of you,” said 
St. James, “seemeth to himself to be religious 
(devout, and accurate in his religious observances), 
and yet bridleth not his tongue, that man’s religion 
is vain.” By these words we perceive that it is 
quite possible to be exceedingly devout, and yet to 
have no true religion whatever. The fault St. 
James censures arises from self-deception, from 
men’s deceiving themselves about their own character 
and state. But this self-deception has for its in- 
evitable concomitant, that they deceive themselves 
also about the character of God. This lay at the 
root of Balaam’s depravity, and it is a fault far more 
difficult to detect and expose than self-deception is. 


Now mistaking the character of God is, in fact, a 
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subtle form of zdolatry. For idolatry consists by no 
means only in worshipping representations of the 
Divine Being carved out of wood or stone, or cast 
in brass or gold, or painted on walls or canvas. Its 
essence lies in worshipping, no matter what repre- 
sentation of God it be, provided it be a false repre- 
sentation. And this is done when, instead of the 
God of Scripture, mirrored in the person of His 
Son, men worship a Deity degraded into conformity 
with their own vices. Now it is evident that it 
must be exceedingly difficult to point out to the 
idolater, in this sense of the word idolater, his error 
and his consequent danger. For faulty conceptions 
of the Deity are either the private secrets of each 
heart, or the results of some false system with which 
the individual is identified. In the first case, they 
only betray themselves incidentally by the conduct 
to which they lead ; in the other, they are systemat- 
ised and expressed with authority. In either case 
the danger of this mental idolatry is that, by debas- 
ing the object of worship, it debases the mind of the 
worshipper, whilst all the time he fancies himself 
exceedingly religious, and therefore safe. 

The history of the Church of Rome presents a 
terrible instance of this kind of idolatry. From what 
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did the frightful cruelties emanate which used to be 
" practised by that Church in every country where she 
had the power? From false notions of the character 
of God; in other words, from that mental idolatry I 
have been describing. The mere image-worship of 
that Church, degrading as it is, is insignificant in 
comparison with the far more pernicious idolatry 
which consists in worshipping a false conception of 
the Godhead. Look at the facts. What kind of a 
God was He whom men fancied they worshipped 
acceptably by offering up to Him hecatombs of 
human victims burned to death as an “Act of 
Faith”? What conception of the nature of God 
must those have had who solemnly decreed that 
it was against all law, Divine and human, to keep 
faith with heretics? Yet these were the doings, 
the decrees, of the greatest Council of the Middle 
Ages, and these doings and decrees were carried 
into practice throughout the Middle Ages, and have 
never been recanted: they are part of the law of the 
Romish Church, though that law cannot at present 
be executed. What conceptions must they have of 
the nature of our Saviour who habitually represent 
Him as an angry judge, not to be propitiated save 


by the intercessions, the commands, the coaxings of 
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His mother? Yet this conception lies at the root 
of modern Romish worship. Not two miles from 
this church is a temple dedicated to “ Mary, Refuge 
of Sinners,” in place of Christ ; and books of devotion 
are put into the hands of every Roman Catholic, in 
which the Mother supersedes the Son of God. Surely 
this is the worst kind of idolatry, the idolatry not 
of the painter’s or graver’s art, but of the mind; the 
idolatry which consists not in the bowing down to a 
visible representation—or attempted representation 
—of the Deity, but in falsifying the fundamental 
conception of His character, and then worshipping 
the creature of our fancy instead of the Creator ! 

But the Papacy and its doings are not the only 
instance of this mental idolatry. Amongst ourselves 
false conceptions of the Deity have been almost as 
prevalent. Is that Being a God of Justice who dooms 
men before they are born to endless agonies, without 
giving them any means to avoid their fate, or even 
aggravates their damnation by affording them just 
so much light and knowledge as will increase their 
guilt, without being enough to save them? What 
kind of a conception of God must the theologian have 
had, who could formulate such a theory as this? 


And though modern atheists or agnostics cannot be 
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accused in formal terms of worshipping a degraded 
God, because they worship no God, does not their 
conception of the iron mechanism of what they call 
Nature, and which they substitute for God, a mechan- 
ism in which individual volition and responsibility, 
morality and happiness or misery, are lost or 
go for nothing,—does not this conception of the 
Universe tend to subvert morality and destroy the 
proper dignity of Man? Whether the God of Love 
is turned into a capricious despot, as by Calvin, or 
into a ruthless mechanism, as by Huxley, matters 
little; in either case the Deity is blasphemed and 
Man is degraded. 

To take another instance of this worship paid toa 
God who is not the God of Scripture,does one not often 
come across people who fancy themselves the special 
favourites of the Almighty, and therefore entitled to 
take liberties with His laws which in other persons 
would be unpardonable? What do the crimes, the 
deeds of blood and violence which distinguished the 
reign of the Saints two hundred years ago evince, 
but this most pernicious notion, this most distorted 
conception of the character of the Supreme? In 
what odious results this idea of the caprice and 


favouritism of the Sovereign Judge of all the earth 
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terminated, we may see a terrible instance in the 
spirit which animated the Jews in the time of Christ, 
with whom to be a Samaritan was a reproach 
almost as bitter as to be possessed by a demon. 
They, too, worshipped—devoutly worshipped ; but 
the God they adored was not the God their own 
prophets had disclosed, but a haughty, capricious, 
despot, who loved them and hated all other men ; 
and when they heard and saw in His Son the true 
attributes of the Father, they rejected the express 
image of the Eternal, the brightness of the glory of 
the Creator. They, too, were idolaters, in that subtle 
and most dangerous fashion into which the gross and 
far less fatal idolatry of graven images had changed 
itself. The evil spirit of bowing down before stocks 
and stones had gone out; but he had returned with 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself into his 
former habitation, and the last state of that nation 
had become worse than the first. 

Let us then be warned against those secret sins, 
those fatal errors which are the direct result of false 
conceptions of the character of Him with whom we 
have to do. And, as He has put forth not a mere 
description of Himself, not a mere catalogue of His 


attributes, such as theology has dared to give, but 
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the very image of His nature in the person of His 
Son, let us more and more stedfastly gaze on that 
face and form as presented in the Gospels, which, 
though despised and rejected by some and caricatured 
by others, nevertheless bodies forth in their simple 
and inimitable pages the very glory of the Eternal. 
‘So shall we, following the blessedness of His most 
holy life, be transformed from day to day into His 
image; and after living the life and therefore dying 
the death of the righteous, shall at length “have our 
perfect consummation and bliss in His eternal and 


everlasting glory.” 


III 
Eo PEER 


For Mordecai the Jew was next unto King Ahasuerus, 
and great among the Jews, and accepted of the 
multitude of his brethren, seeking the wealth of 
his people, and speaking peace to all his seed.— 
ESTHER x. 3. 


THESE words may be said to concentrate the 
spirit of the book which they terminate. For they 
represent the Prime Minister of an enormous empire 
as exclusively devoted to the welfare of an incon- 
siderable fraction of its population, because they 
happened to be members of the same race with 
himself. The arrogant and exclusive spirit of later 
Judaism could find no more significant, although no 
more undesigned expression. 

The Book of Esther gives no chapter to our 


Sunday lessons, and being short, takes little place in 
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the week-day lessons either. It offers few points of 
direct instruction, in this resembling some other of 
the shorter and later books of the Old Testament, 
but indirectly it affords some very useful teaching. 
The story of the book is briefly this. A great 
Persian monarch or despot, whose rule embraced 
127 provinces or satrapies, as they are called in 
profane history, makes a great feast for all their 
satraps or governors, extending over the incredible 
space of half a year, during which time it is not 
mentioned how the provinces under the rule of these 
compulsory absentees were administered. After this 
feast to the more distant, he entertains for seven 
days longer the inhabitants of Shushan, the palace 
or royal residence ; towards the close of which feast 
the king, heated with wine, orders the seven great 
chamberlains to bring before him Vashti, his queen, 
arrayed in her royal robes, to the intent that 
her beauty might be seen in all its splendour by the 
whole assembled revellers. The queen, naturally 
shocked at a display so entirely at variance with 
Eastern customs, refuses to appear ; on which, by the 
voice of the seven highest princes of Persia, she is 
divorced for disobedience, and in order to prevent the 


mischief likely to ensue from so conspicuous a bad 
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example. Virgins are then sought up from all 
quarters, out of whom the king may select a successor 
to the haughty Vashti; and the one who pleases him 
best is a Jewess, Hadassah, or Esther, which last 
name means a star. Her uncle, the Jew Mordecai, 
who has hitherto brought her up, is now the discoverer 
of a plot against the king’s life, but goes, at the 
time, unrecompensed ; whilst Haman, a descendant 
of the royal family of Amalek (of whose extirpa- 
tion one of our Sunday lessons speaks, as of a 
turning-point in Saul’s career) becomes the king’s 
favourite and prime minister.. This upstart is in- 
flamed with the bitterest hatred of Mordecai, because 
he alone, sitting at the king’s gate, gives him no 
sign of respect, no greeting, when Haman passes 
by. He determines, therefore, to destroy not only 
Mordecai himself, but the whole nation from whose 
ancestors his own had received such savage treatment 
centuries ago. The blood-feud begun by Samuel 
and Saul is now to be retaliated on their descendants, 
the whole nation of the Jews under Persian rule, 
calculated at that time to amount to at least two 
millions of souls. An almost incredible decree is 
obtained from the careless despot by his designing 


minister, to the effect that on a given day, at about 
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a year’s distance from its date of issue, the Jews 
everywhere should be set upon and massacred by the 
inhabitants of the different provinces of Persia through- 
out which they were dispersed, Haman engaging to 
pay his royal master ten thousand talents (at least 
three millions sterling) to indemnify him against 
any possible loss to his revenue accruing from the 
destruction of so many peaceful and useful subjects. 
Mordecai advertises Esther of this horrible decree. 
She is at first inclined to let matters take their 
course ; but, being assured that she will not escape 
the common doom of her nation for all that she is 
queen, she consents to make an effort, in the success 
or failure of which her own safety or destruction is 
involved. This can only be done not by reversing the 
decree or withdrawing it, but by neutralising it; for 
a decree once issued under the royal signet is unalter- 
able according to the law of the Medes and Persians. 
She, therefore, undertakes the dangerous task of 
cajoling the terrible despot before whom, though his 
queen, she may not appear unsummoned, save at the 
hazard of her life; and by two successive banquets, 
to both of which she invites not only the king but 
his favourite minister, she so gains on the capricious 
fondness of her husband, that her description of the 
E 
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destruction intended for herself as well as for her 
nation incenses him against the plotter to the utter- 
most, the very agony of Haman’s supplication to 
the queen being absurdly construed by his enraged 
master into an attempt upon her virtue! He is at 
once hurried out of the presence, and hanged on the 
very gallows he had constructed for Mordecai. Thus 
is realised, in the case of the arch-plotter, the fate 
predicted for him by his wife and his soothsayers, 
when, some time before, he was made to act as 
running footman before Mordecai his enemy, parading 
him through the streets in royal robes on the king’s 
own horse, as the man the king delighted to honour, 
in tardy reward of his discovering the conspiracy 
against the king’s life. The decree of death is not 
reversed indeed, but it is neutralised by another 
decree, empowering the Jews to resist their enemies 
and take vengeance on them; which they do to 
such purpose that more than seventy thousand of 
them fall in this authorised civil war, whilst not a 
single Jew perishes. The carnage is protracted in 
the royal residence to a second day by the queen’s 
express desire; and the feast of Purim, or lots, 
is celebrated for ever after by the same vindictive 


queen’s decree, to commemorate the vengeance 
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wreaked by the Jews on those who, acting on the 
king’s express command, had attacked them. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of this 
singular book, a book, I may add, in which the 
name of God does not once occur, in which prayer 
to God is never mentioned, and the whole animating 
spirit of which is the spirit, not of gratitude for a 
great providential deliverance, but of exulting revenge 
and national pride. 

The historic truth of this strange narrative bas 
been often questioned, particularly as we find no 
trace of it in profane historians. And, doubtless, 
such doings as it details would be inconceivable in 
modern Western civilisation ; but the East, and those 
far-off times are not amenable to the laws and con- 
ditions under which we live. Incredible, too, as 
may appear the stupid pedantry which forbade the 
rescinding of a mischievous decree, preferring even 
civil war to such a profanation of what had received 
the half-divine sanction of the king’s approval, we 
may well recollect that a large part of the Christian 
Church has actually failen into the same absurdity. 
The decrees of supposed General Councils formerly, 
and since 1870 the rescripts of Popes, can never be 


withdrawn or modified, because they are infallible. 
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The general celebration by the Jews of the feast 
of Purim, too, a feast inexplicable except on some 
such score as the preservation this book records, 
renders the events it commemorates in their mere 
outlines as nearly certain as any events so distant, 
of which we have no other voucher, can be. For 
though this feast is never once mentioned in the 
New Testament, a significant hint that our Lord and 
His apostles disapproved of it, it is known to have 
originated long before His appearance upon earth. 
But to us the book presents much food for thought, 
and much indirect instruction. It is not merely a 
historic document of some value, though very possibly 
its history is adorned and worked up beyond absolute 
accuracy. It affords a very curious and interesting 
picture of the mind.of the Jewish nation at a 
certain period after the Great Captivity, and tends 
to explain, in some degree, the national rejection 
of our Saviour. No book in the Old Testament 
appears so remote from the spirit of the Gospel as 
the Book of Esther. It records, with every token 
of approbation, a gigantic act of bloodshed and 
revenge, a butchery of more than 70,000 persons, 
men, women, and children,—a fact to which there is 


no parallel in Christendom save that massacre of the 
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Huguenots which took place in France on this very 
day a little more than three hundred years ago. 
Certainly this massacre fell short of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in one respect. It was not a sudden 
and treacherous attack, wholly unprepared for by 
its victims. Nor was it sullied with the meanness 
which in France plundered the victims of their 
property. The Jews, we are told, laid no hand on 
the spoil of their enemies: the massacre brought 
them safety, but it did not bring them profit. This 
terrible, though perhaps necessary, act is recorded in 
the Book of Esther without a single word of regret 
for its necessity. No expression is to be found 
throughout it which might testify any consciousness 
of the awfulness of such a necessity. No word of 
thankfulness for the blood-stained deliverance is to 
be found. Nor is it as the Lord’s people that the 
narrator exults in the triumph of the Jews; he 
thinks and speaks of them, without the least refer- 
ence to their divine selection, their high religious 
destiny, in a mere narrow pride of race, unmixed 
with any tincture of religious aspiration. Read the 
book through from beginning to end, and then read 
one of the grand Psalms which so impressively 


exhibit former great deliverances and ascribe them to 
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the immediate providence of God, their purpose, too, 
being not the mere selfish preservation of the nation, 
but the extension of the knowledge and love of the 
God to whom the nation was devoted :—compare 
the Book of Esther thus with any of the records of 
former ages in the Theocracy, and you will at once 
perceive the immeasurable distance between its spirit 
and theirs. 

Now this goes far to account for the rejection of 
our Lord by His own people, because it exhibits the 
spirit that people had too generally come to entertain. 

After the Captivity, we read no more of idols and 
idol worship. The nation had been embittered 
against it by its sufferings from idolaters. Even 
immediately after their return from Babylon we find 
this altered spirit in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
In former days alliances by marriage had taken 
place on a large scale and without prohibition 
between Israelites and foreigners. David had foreign 
wives, and is never blamed for having them. I do 
not speak of Solomon’s example in this respect, 
though he is not blamed for having a multitude of 
foreign wives of first and second rank, but for 
allowing them to gain a mischievous ascendency over 


him in matters of religion. But after the Captivity 
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all was altered. All such intermarriages were at 
once forbidden. The unhappy women who had 
contracted them were divorced, and their offspring 
bastardised. 

The haughty exclusiveness of Israel became still 
further irritated by the pagan persecutions under the 
Syrian kings, of which the two books of Maccabees 
give a graphic though inaccurate account, and the 
result was that the Jews, instead of feeling themselves 
the destined means of communicating light to the 
Gentiles, and glorying in this destiny, as Isaiah and 
the aged Simeon did, in general cared for nothing 
but the extension of Judaism; they could not con- 
ceive the divine love as extending beyond the limits 
of their own race, or of their own law at the outside. 
And this tendency has been ever since more and more 
in the ascendant, till in our days they have entirely 
ceased from even attempting to make proselytes, 
and hug themselves in the feeling that they, the 
mere physical descendants of the patriarchs, are the 
only real inheritors of the promises, 

Now this spirit, which, as I observed, has been 
constantly on the increase, goes far to explain our 
Lord’s rejection by His people—“ He came to His 


own, and His own received Him not,’—for the spirit 
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in which He came was entirely alien from theirs. 
And it is, to my mind, one of the most impressive 
instances of His forbearance and gentleness, that He 
never passed any further censure on this very book, 
than by quietly ignoring it. His whole teaching 
contravenes the spirit it betrays. He might well 
have denounced that spirit, and if He had acted as 
many reformers in modern times would act, He 
would doubtless have done so. But He contented 
Himself with preaching and teaching a different and 
higher lesson than this book teaches. He warned 
them on an occasion when stupendous faith was 
exhibited by a Gentile, that many would come from 
the east and from the west, and would sit down in 
the Kingdom of God with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, whilst the children of the Kingdom should be 
cast out because they were remote from the spirit in 
which alone its blessings could be enjoyed. Like 
His predecessor, the Baptist, who had warned them 
not to say unto themselves that they were Abraham’s 
children, for that of these stones God could raise up 
children unto Abraham, He had repeatedly assured 
the Jews that the mere accident of birth was nothing, 
except in so far as by increasing their opportunities 
it increased their guilt if they neglected them. But 
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He satisfied Himself with placing principles before 
them, without going into the antiquarian lore for the 
discussion of which they were not fit, and which 
would merely have given them a wished-for oppor- 
tunity of evading the stings of their own consciences. 

I mention this, partly to explain our Saviour’s 
method of dealing with the perverseness of His 
people, partly for the purpose of showing how little 
we are fettered by His silence. That silence signifi- 
cantly condemns the spirit of the Book of Esther, but 
it does not oblige us to decline examining it with 
the view of seeing in what respects it runs counter 
to the spirit of our Lord. 

Perhaps some of you will by this time be thinking, 
Why, if the Book of Esther be so defective or even 
erroneous in its direct teaching, is it inserted in 
the Canon of Holy. Scripture, all Scripture, so far as 
it is inspired, being written for our learning, accord- 
ing to St. Paul? My answer to this question may 
easily be gathered from what I have already stated. 
Though the direct teaching of the book, if it does 
teach anything directly, be defective and even faulty, 
yet its indirect teaching is most valuable. 

The Old Testament is pre-eminently a history,— 
the history of the destinies of the sacred nation, and 
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of its successive temptations and trials, successes, 
failures, and aberrations. One of the most perplex- 
ing problems in this history is the eager anticipation 
of the Great Deliverer before that Deliverer came, 
contrasted with the almost unanimous rejection of 
that Deliverer when He did, after long waiting, come. 
Such a book as the Book of Esther is infinitely 
valuable because it gives the key to unlock this 
mystery. A nation schooled in such haughty 
national pride as this book shows the Jews to have 
gradually imbibed, could not welcome the meek and 
lowly Jesus, to whom, though Himself sent during 
His lifetime only to Jews, Gentiles were equally 
welcome, and who foretold the future equality, nay, 
the future predominance of the latter. The man 
who said, “ The kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you, and given unto a nation (or a race) bringing 
forth the fruits thereof,’! foretold the doom of their 
merely national position, and thereby put himself 
into direct antagonism with the spirit which this 
book evinces. The book, therefore, goes far to make 
intelligible the failure of Jesus to influence the very 
people who were, as they fancied, most eagerly 
longing for the Messiah, for it shows what kind of 
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a Messiah they were expecting. A Messiah who 
should butcher their enemies, and lead them to. a 
carnal ascendency in secular politics. A Messiah 
who should elevate them whilst others grovelled 
before them, becoming Jews, if they did so, not so 
much from fear and love of the God who had made 
Jews in former days the instruments of His revelation 
to mankind, as from fear of their lives, as many of 
the Persians are said in this book to have done. 

And thus, whilst the Book of Ecclesiastes exhibits 
the perplexities of an incipient Sadducee, who cannot 
make up his mind thoroughly whether there be a 
future life or no, the Book of Esther presents the 
full-blown Pharisee, to whom his nation is everything, 
and mankind is nothing, nay, with whom his nation 
and the pride of belonging to it have even eclipsed 
the thought of God, and whose whole notion of piety 
centres in fasting and mortification of the flesh, while 
not a single spiritual emotion or aspiration is 
perceptible. The lesson of both books is the same. 
Alike they disclose the reason of our Saviour’s 
unsuccess: alike they show what a deliverance we 


owe to His divine teaching. 


IV 
Si. PAUL 


He which persecuted us in times past now preacheth the 


faith which aforetime he destroyed.—GAL. i. 23. 


THE Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, which 
this year falls upon the present Sunday, was an 
event decisive not only in the life of the Apostle, 
but in the history of the Church. And the con- 
sideration of that event will naturally lead to some 
remarks on the Apostle’s career and character. 

St. Paul is abruptly introduced in the Book 
of Acts under his Jewish name of Saul on the 
occasion of the first recorded martyrdom. When 
Stephen was stoned to death, Saul made himself 
conspicuous by taking care of the outer garments 
of the witnesses, whilst they, according to Jewish 


usage, cast the first heavy stones on the alleged 
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blasphemer. Immediately afterwards we are told 
that he made havoc of the Church at Jerusalem, 
entering into every house, doubtless under the com- 
mission of the authorities, and dragging off to prison 
those suspected of the novel heresy, women as well 
as men,—a circumstance which marks the rigour of 
the inquisition. From his own account of himself 
we learn that he was a Jew of Tarsus, a Cilician 
city ; that he was a Roman citizen by birth, at that 
time a very high distinction ; that he was educated 
in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the most 
celebrated of the more liberal doctors of theology 
among the Jews: and from his writings we infer 
that he was sufficiently versed in the classic litera- 
ture of Greece, as well as profoundly skilled in the 
traditionary wisdom of the Hebrews. Thus prepared 
and qualified for high office in his nation, commended 
to the authorities alike by his zeal and his knowledge, 
by his dignity as a citizen of Rome, and by his 
learning as a Jew, in the full vigour of early man- 
hood and with his mind as yet entirely fresh, he was 
journeying to Damascus, having been selected at his 
own request by the High Priest and the Sanhedrim 
as the fittest person to arrest and bring for trial 


to Jerusalem all Jews living in that city who 
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might lean towards the novel and dangerous sect. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the day, when he was 
near his journey’s end, and we may suppose he was 
meditating how most effectually to discharge his 
high commission, a great light from heaven, above 
the brightness of that noon-tide sun which was even 
then pouring down its blaze upon him, shone round 
about him and his terrified attendants ; and a voice 
whose sound was heard by all, but whose accents 
were distinguishable only by himself, addressed him 
in the Hebrew tongue, whilst his companions re- 
mained lying on the ground in speechless terror, alike 
unable to understand and to interfere. The voice was 
the voice of Jesus of Nazareth; the glory was the glory 
with which He is invested at the right hand of God. 
From that moment Saul was changed ; in an instant 
he was won over to Christ, and his whole life hence- 
forth was one long act of adoration to the Nazarene. 

Of this wonderful event we have three distinct 
accounts in the Book of Acts; the first that of the 
author of the book ; the second and third professing 
to be given in the words of Paul himself when 
defending himself before the Sanhedrim, and in the 
presence of King Agrippa. And it is remarkable 
that while these accounts differ in several other 
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minor matters, as the most truthful narratives of the 
same event given by different persons and at different 
times invariably do, in two important particulars they 
all agree exactly: they all agree that the voice spake 
in the Hebrew tongue; they all concur in stating 
that the vision was seen by Saul’s attendants as 
well as by himself. Zhey stood motionless or fell 
down overpowered by the splendour of the light which 
environed them; ¢#ey heard, though they could not 
understand, the voice that proceeded from the midst 
of that transcendent glory; and this one circum- 
stance is quite enough to give external and objective 
reality to the vision, and to show that it was not a 
mere emotion or impression on Paul’s own mind. 
If Paul was deceived, so must all his companions 
have been deceived ; and it is obviously impossible 
that a numerous company, travelling on in full 
security, and in the very middle of the day, when 
external objects have most distinctness and most 
hold upon us, should, with one accord, have fancied 
that something occurred when nothing occurred at 
all. Those who reduce St. Paul’s conversion to a 
case of sudden hysteric emotion or an instantaneous 
access of brain fever, or a sun-stroke, or a thunder- 


storm,—between which very adequate causes the latest 
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of his infidel biographers fluctuates,—such persons 
must explain how it was that the Apostle’s com- 
panions were so strangely affected as well as himself ; 
or, if they were not, why they did not at once expose 
the mischievous fanatic, by stating what they knew 
about the pretended vision. In despair of this, it is 
now alleged that the story which introduces them 
is a legendary accretion. Thus is history being 
re-written in the interests of philosophy, and thus are 
the landmarks of our knowledge of events being 
hopelessly deranged. 

But this is the least of all the difficulties incurred 
by the philosophic method of reconstructing St. 
Paul’s conversion. It was based, we are told, on a 
delusion. How, then, are we to account for the moral 
change which it effected? So enormous is the 
difficulty of doing this, that philosophers are forced 
to deny that there was any such moral change. 
Paul’s character remained exactly the same; his life 
merely took a fresh start in a new direction. Can 
any one read the “sublime” description of charity 
in I Cor. xiii, and fancy it emanated from the 
unchanged character of the savage persecutor who 
stood by the mangled body of the first martyr and 


witnessed with fierce approval his dying agonies? 
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When St. Paul instructs his disciples to overcome 
evil only with good, to endure all things, to think 
always the best, to owe no man anything except the 
boundless debt of love, is there really no change of 
character? Is there no change of character in the 
overthrow of all his self-reliance, of all his depend- 
ence on the accurate and full performance of legal 
obligation? and in the conception, substituted for it, 
of the life-giving revelation of God’s Infinite Love 
in Christ? And can the moral change which any 
unbiassed mind must acknowledge when confronted 
with such facts,—can this great moral change, this 
completely altered conception of the relations between 
the Deity and man, be really accounted for by an 
hallucination, a distempered fancy, the spontaneous 
generation of an enthusiastic mind, thrown off its 
balance by a fever or a sunstroke, or a particularly vivid 
flash of lightning? Are we to invent psychological 
monstrosities like this, rather than accept miracles 
which are simply necessary to explain great events? 
But miracles must be got rid of at all hazards ; and 
the most enormous revolution that has ever taken 
place in history must be set down to any cause, 
however frivolous and futile, rather than to the one 
adequate cause of a Divine intervention, justified 
F 
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by the dignity and required by the necessities of 
man. 

No doubt Paul was beginning to be uneasy. He 
was beginning to find it “hard to kick against the 
goads.” But a vague uneasiness could not produce 
an entire change of conviction, amounting to the 
production of an entirely new theology. He might 
well begin to think his severities excessive; the 
meekness of the sufferers may have stung his mind 
during the interval for reflection afforded by a seven 
days’ journey: but he seems to have known nothing 
about Jesus sufficient to overpower his acquiescence 
in the decree of the great council of the nation which 
had doomed him to die asa blasphemer. Even when 
the vision appeared, he did not at once suspect who 
it was that he saw: “ Who art thou, Sir?” he said. 
It did not at once flash upon his mind that it was 
the Crucified One ; and the accusation on which Jesus 
had been doomed to death was of all others the one 
least likely to rouse sympathy in a Jewish breast. 
It was his claim to be in some way a representative 
or associate of the Deity. Now this is precisely the 
point on which the Monotheism of the Semitic races 
parts company,with ours. The absolute isolation 


of the Deity from all created beings, His unmixed 
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unity, is the chief doctrine of the Koran, reiterated 
again and again in its pages with an almost sublime 
pertinacity. The most atrocious epithet a Moham- 
medan can bestow upon a Christian is to call him 
not an Infidel, but an “ Associator,’—-one who, by 
associating Deity with Humanity, degrades the one 
incommunicable and solitary essence. But this 
enormous gulf Paul had to cross, and dd cross, as 
we know from those Epistles of his which the most 
audacious critic has never dared to question. Was 
a change of conviction like this, an absolutely new, 
nay 4ostle, theology, the fruit of a vague uneasiness, 
stimulated by the terrors of a thunderstorm, or the 
delirium of a fever? Is not the zutellectual change 
as inexplicable by any such hypothesis as _ the 
moral ? 

I remember a supposed miraculous conversion 
which took place during my boyhood. A _ wild, 
profligate young man heard a voice from heaven, as 
he fancied, warning him to “turn.”* The voice was 
real; but it came not from heaven but from a fellow- 
servant behind a hedge, who afterwards in an agony 
of compunction confessed what he had done by way 
of frolic. The youth changed his life on the spot ; 


1 <¢ Turn, Turner!” (the man’s name).—H. R. R. 
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from a dissolute rake, he became steady and sober. 
But though he changed his conduct, he did not 
change his character. The profligacy of the senses 
went over into the profligacy of the soul; in spite 
of the teachings of the Book which he now began to 
study, he became a dangerous and dark fanatic; he 
joined the Fifth-monarchy men, a sect not even yet 
extinct, perhaps, in the wilder parts of Yorkshire, 
who hold a personal reign of Christ on earth, in 
which the saints are to be rewarded by a general 
confiscation of the property of sinners, and are to 
rule their present superiors and employers with a 
rod of iron. The fierce enthusiasm of the new 
convert made him an object of general dread and 
awe. Nota trace of the mild graces so assiduously 
inculcated by the converted Apostle appeared in his 
demeanour. According to the philosophers, St. Paul’s 
conversion had no better ground than that of the 
Yorkshire ploughman ; how, then, can they account 
for its bearing such entirely different fruits, for the 
change of moral character, of intellectual conviction ? 

But this is by no means all. The impugners of 
miracle must account not merely for the instantane- 
ous change of character, but for Paul’s persevering 


in that change. They must explain how this utter 
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change of all his most intense convictions, how 
this complete overthrow of all his prejudices, 
effected in a moment without any cause except 
his own imagination, should have lasted his 
whole subsequent life, and have carried him on 
through perils, through persecutions, and through 
what sensitive minds like his find it far. more 
difficult to bear than either perils or persecutions, 
through the loss of influence, of character, of 
reputation ; and that without a single reverse of 
feeling, without a single misgiving, without a single 
trace of repentance or sorrow for the choice he 
had thus instantaneously and _ irrationally, nay, 
unaccountably, made, and what is even of more 
importance, without a single trace of that unreason- 
ableness and want of judgment which we may 
always discover in the victims of imagination. 

The conversion of St. Paul is an event which 
cannot be considered by itself. If it was based on 
a reality, it carries with it the truth of the religion 
to which he was converted; if not, it more than 
insinuates its falsehood. It is of the more import- 
ance, therefore, to consider it thoroughly, not merely 
in itself, but in its sequel and development, 7.e. in 
the subsequent life of the Apostle. For the argu- 
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ment for its truth rests not merely on the impossi- 
bility of a mistake so vast being committed at the 
time of his conversion, but on the inconceivableness 
of a life like Paul’s being evolved out of a mistake. 
Let us then regard the case attentively. Here we | 
have a zealous and learned Jew, a member of the 
narrowest and proudest Jewish sect, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, in a single instant gained over from 
being the bitterest persecutor to being the most 
ardent promoter of a system, the exact opposite of 
that in which he had been born and brought up ; 
dedicating the whole of his subsequent life to the 
glorification and advancement of the very cause on 
whose extinction he had once set his heart, and by 
whose persecution he was rapidly rising to eminence; 
and doing all this on the strength of a vision, which, 
as he himself alleged, he had seen not in private 
but in public, not in the stillness and darkness and 
excited feelings of midnight, but in the blaze and 
bustle and practical energy of mid-day ; and doing 
this too, without ever betraying the least token of 
an unsettled mind, the least symptom of insanity, 
the words he spoke and the acts he did being 
invariably words and acts of truth and soberness. 


Contemplate this life of self-denial, of hardship, of 
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sorrow, of anxiety, of persecution, a life regarded 
by his fellow-countrymen, whose approbation, in an 
earthly point of view, must have been all in all to 
him, with a contempt only second to their abhorrence. 
of it; a life terminated by the executioner after one 
of those tedious and protracted imprisonments which 
have often subdued the enthusiasm of the most 
enthusiastic, and broken the convictions of the most 
intrepid, but which, in this case, only served to call 
out into calmer and more impressive statement the 
assurance of the eternal reward, of the immortal 
crown laid up for him! Examine this marvellous 
picture in all its parts, and then say whether it be 
possible to refuse acknowledging, that if this be a 
case of mistake, it is one utterly without parallel in 
the history of man! that such a life, crowned by 
such a death, supposing it all based on a delusion, 


is more inconceivable than any miracle ! 


The sudden conversion to the new sect of one 
who had been its bitterest enemy, seems to have 
made an impression on the Jews more unfavourable 
to Paul than they entertained to any of the other 
. Apostles. These had been friends and disciples of 
Jesus during His lifetime; they had attended Him 
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as He went from place to place on His restless errand 
of unthanked beneficence ; and it was to be expected 
that after His death they should stand up for the 
good name of one thus previously endeared. But 
Paul had no such reason to exculpate his novel 
activity ; he was simply a renegade, and as a rene- 
gade he was detested. Even the Christians of his 
own nation seem never to have loved or trusted 
him. Many of them questioned his apostleship, 
and did all they could to counteract his teaching. 
Nor was this at all unnatural; for his teaching 
seemed, at least, to be at variance with the system 
of the other Apostles. In order to understand these 
peculiarities in Paul’s case aright, we must briefly 
survey the conditions of the infant Church at the 
time when his activity began. 

For some time the Gospel was proclaimed to 
Jews alone. For years after the Saviour’s Resurrec- 
tion, it hardly spread beyond the walls of the Holy 
City. Not Galilee, the scene of most of His mighty 
works, but Jerusalem, the scene of His crucifixion, 
was the first place in which the Crucified One gained 
disciples. The Church made its first conquests in 
the very place where its antagonists possessed all 
the temporal authority that might be required to 
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crush it. And it is remarkable that it was the very 
exertion of this power which at length, instead of 
crushing it, diffused the Gospel beyond the narrow 
limits of Jerusalem. The persecution which followed 
Stephen’s martyrdom dispersed the Christian Jews, 
and with them Christianity, over all Judza and 
Samaria. Still, the knowledge of the Christ was 
confined to the Jews and the Samaritans; those 
who proclaimed Jesus as the Messiah, preached Him 
only as the King of the Jews, and it required an 
express revelation to instruct the chief of the Apostles, 
that to the Gentiles also was given the promise of 
life, that Christ was not the Head of one nation 
only, but of all the nations on the earth. With our 
prejudices of birth and education, we find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to conceive how the first Christians, 
including the Apostles, could have felt any doubt or 
hesitation about preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
But we must remember that they were all Jews by 
birth, accustomed by the unbroken tradition of 
nearly two thousand years, to consider the know- 
ledge of the true God as a Jewish monopoly, and to 
regard all outside that covenant, whose ineffaceable 
stamp they bore upon their bodies, as accursed. 


We must remember also, that in consequence of the 
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jealous care with which Ezra had cleansed the holy 
nation from all foreign intermixture, Judaism had 
become much more exclusive, and in consequence -of 
the persecutions of the Syrian kings, much more 
fanatical than it ever was before. Entrusted with 
the oracles of God, the Jews had forgotten that they 
were only the temporary depositaries of these ad- 
vantages, only the channels by which these fertilising 
streams should at length be poured far and wide 
over the thirsty soil of humanity in general; and 
they fancied that if the Messiah was to save man- 
kind at large, it would be by first bringing them into 
the pale of Judaism, and submitting them to the 
Law of Moses. On this idea the Apostles themselves 
unquestionably acted till the case of Cornelius proved 
that on the Gentiles also, even while they still con- 
tinued Gentiles, God had poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. And still, it should seem, even in 
spite of this decisive proof that God’s kingdom was 
not limited within the pale of Judaism, there were 
numbers of the Christian Jews who could not bring 
themselves to accept the fact. That the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, that 
God should be no respecter of persons or of races, 


that in every nation he that wrought righteousness 
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should be accepted by him, was a mystery, hidden 
from former ages, and but slowly and painfully 
revealed to the reluctant minds even of the Apostles 
and prophets of the Saviour. To the immense 
majority of the first disciples, who were all Jews by 
birth, it would seem hardly ever to have been 
revealed at all. 

The dispute as to the universal necessity of the 
Mosaic Law-——the dispute, in other words, whether 
Christ came to save any outside the pale of Judaism 
—first broke out on a scale of any magnitude at the 
place where first disciples from among the Gentiles 
were made in any numbers. This place was Antioch, 
the great capital of Syria, where, in consequence of 
the numbers of Gentiles converted to Christ, the name 
of Christian was first invented, to denote the members 
of a sect which had spread alike beyond the bounds 
and beyond the terms of Judaism. Hearing of the 
conquests made there by Christ among the Gentiles, 
certain zealots for the Law went thither from Jerusalem, 
and began to teach the Gentile Christians that except 
they got themselves circumcised, in other words, 
except they became Jews, they could not be saved. 
These teachers, you must remember, had seen the 
Apostles and the whole Church of Jerusalem conform- 
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ing in all points to the Mosaic Law, attending the 
Temple worship, offering sacrifices and partaking of 
them, observing the Sabbath Day, and, in a word, 
behaving throughout as if they were under all the 
obligations of the Law; and they could not understand 
that they acted thus, simply because they were Jews by 
birth, and because God had not yet dissolved the ties 
by which the Jewish nation was bound to its national 
constitution. They falsely supposed that the Mosaic 
Law must be binding on a// Christians, because /ewzsh 
Christians still continued to observe it. And though 
we fancy that we perceive their mistake at once, 
I believe we do not generally perceive all that their 
mistake involves. Fully to understand the case, we 
must recollect the distinction which exists in the very 
nature of things between laws moral on the one hand, 
and laws positive or ceremonial.on the other. Laws 
moral. are commanded because they are right; laws 
ceremonial or positive are right only because they are 
commanded. There is an intrinsic necessity for the law 
that forbids theft or adultery or murder ; the prohibi- 
tion of these acts, therefore, belongs to the moral law. 
But there is no intrinsic necessity for the dedication to 
God of precisely one day in every seven, or for circum- 


cision, or for the sacrifice of every firstling. Laws 
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intrinsically necessary alone can be called moral ; 
they are eternal, and Nature as well as man makes 
them known: laws not intrinsically necessary are 
enacted for temporary purposes, and may be abro- 
gated at any time by the power that enacted them. 
But this distinction between laws moral and laws 
positive or ceremonial, though perfectly true in 
itself, is yet never drawn in the New Testament, and 
must not, therefore, be imported into its reasoning. 
Thus in the writings of St. Paul the Law means the 
whole Mosaic Law, not the ceremonial as contra- 
distinguished from the moral, or the moral as contra- 
distinguished from the ceremonial ; the Mosaic Law 
is to the Apostles mind one unseparated whole, 
which he has never consciously analysed into its 
component and different parts. And the same 
absence of analysis pervaded the whole Jewish mind 
of those times. When, therefore, the Judaisers began 
to teach at Antioch that the Gentile Christians must 
be circumcised and keep the Law if they intended 
to be saved, the real question raised by them was 
not merely whether a number of ceremonial observ- 
ances, such as circumcision, the Sabbath, Nazarite 
vows, sacrifices, pilgrimages to Jerusalem: at the 


great festivals, and so forth, were binding on Gentile 
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Christians, but whether these Christians were bound 
to look to their observance of the whole Law whether 
moral or ceremonial, as the necessary condition of 
salvation. And on this ground it is that St. Paul 
always argues the question in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. His Gentile converts in Galatia had 
been harassed by Judaising teachers precisely in the 
same way as those at Antioch; and as the human 
mind is ever prone to seek comfort and assurance 
in positive observances,—for what else has made a 
ceremonial and ritualistic religion at all times 
popular ?—they had been nearly persuaded that 
they ought at least to get themselves circum- 
cised, and so brought into the same relation to 
God which the Jews enjoyed. How, then, does 
Paul meet this error,—an error which, had it not 
been checked, would have dwarfed Christianity to 
a mere Jewish sect? Not by telling them that 
circumcision was part of an abrogated ceremonial, 
but by telling them that it was the badge of béndage 
under the whole Mosaic Law, by placing themselves 
under which they virtually challenged salvation on 
the ground of perfect obedience to the Law, and 
thereby literally put themselves out of the pale of 


salvation, since perfect obedience to the Law was 
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utterly impossible. Again, what need of Christ, 
urged the Apostle, if obedience to the Law could 
save them? They needed no Saviour if they could 
save themselves. Christ was become of none effect 
to such; they were fallen from grace; they had 
forgotten the great truth that salvation is the gift 
of God and not the work of man. This, my brethren, 
was the great idea of the Apostle’s life, this the 
cardinal point of his teaching. It was no mere 
opposition to a burdensome ceremonial. That 
ceremonial, as a Jew, Paul kept himself in common 
with all the Christian Jews, until such time as God, 
by destroying the temple and scattering the people, 
had abrogated visibly and unmistakably that Law 
which He had visibly sanctioned on Mount Sinai: 
until the Holy Place was polluted and overthrown 
and the Holy City trodden under foot by aliens, 
those Christians who, like Paul, were Jews by birth, 
considered themselves bound to observe their nation’s 
law ; nor indeed could they avoid conforming to it 
if they lived in Judza, for it was the law of the land 
as well as the Law of God. But whilst thus acting 
as a Jew, Paul would not allow that yoke to be 
imposed upon a single Gentile. For to allow this 
would have been to declare that the Law of Moses 
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was not national but universal, that it was the 
necessary condition of salvation, and this would have 
contradicted and annulled the very tenor of the life 
and work of Christ. And this explains the vehemence 
of the Apostle upon this subject. When he imprecates 
a curse on himself or any one else,—yea, though it 
were an angel from heaven,—who should preach that 
other gospel, he was thinking of anything rather than 
the difference between a few more or a few less 
ritual observances, between circumcision in itself and 
uncircumcision; he was thinking of that great question 
which goes to the very depth of man’s conscience 
and of his relations to his Maker,—How shall a 
man be justified with God? Can he satisfy God 
by doing His whole will perfectly? Or must he be 
saved by accepting what God hath done for him ? 
This was the real question between Paul and _ his 
opponents in the Church—the question, to the right 
answering of which he gave his life; and it is a question 
which has agitated and tasked the human heart from 
the beginning of the world till now. Viewed in 
this light, St. Paul’s career is no mere protest against 
ceremonialism, no mere championship of sfzrztual 
in contradistinction to rztwal worship. It is a protest 


against self-reliance, and its essence is compressed 
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into those words which a modern commentator thinks 
so individualistic that he doubts whether any Christian 
now may dare to use them, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” These words are not indi- 
vidualistic, they do not express the peculiarity of 
St. Paul’s own experience alone, they apply to 
every human being who is to be saved; for they 
simply mean that salvation is an inward /2/e imparted 
by God in Christ unto the human race, and not a 
reward of meritorious effort. It is precisely the 
same truth which St. John expounds in so many 
passages of his Gospel, and which our Lord Himself, 
according to his report, urges in His last petition to 
the Father for His Church, “I in them, and Thou in 
me, that they (my followers) may be made perfect 
into one.”* Into other and subordinate features of - 
St. Paul’s teaching I have not time to go, but I must 
call your attention to the fact that many of them have 
been singularly misrepresented by that very system 
of theology which appeals especially to St. Paul. 
The man who ends the argumentative portion of 
his greatest Epistle with the words, “God hath shut 
up all unto disobedience that He may have mercy 
upon all,” the man who in writing in defence of the 


1 John xvii. 23. 
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Resurrection anticipates a time in the distant future 
when, Christ having subdued all enemies, “ God shall” 
at length “be all things in all creatures,’—that man 
can hardly have meant to teach that God has fore- 
doomed the majority of our race to endless punish- 
ment, a state only consistent with endless rebellion. 
This survival of Manichzism, the distempered fancy 
of a moody logician, must not be imputed to the 
great Apostle, whose life was devoted to making 
known the love of God, and was an exhibition of 
that love working in himself. Paul’s reasoning, 
indeed, is not .always clear; his method was not 
that of the Greek philosopher, but of the Jewish 
rabbi; his arguments are not amenable to the rules 
of formal logic; his mind worked by inner spiritual 
‘intuition, fortified by illustrations which do not appeal 
to us with the convincing force they would exert 
upon a Jew. Hence we must look to his ultimate 
conclusions, rather than rest on the steps by which 
he reaches them. The conclusions are the dictates of 
the Divine Spirit; the reasonings by which he supports 
them are the processes of the human intellect. 

Nor have I time to pursue Paul’s career into its 
details, which indeed, until his arrival in Rome, are 


pretty thoroughly narrated in the Book of the Acts 
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by one of his companions, But I must advert to 
its general tenor, which is in general too little under- 
stood. From the time when his great struggle with 
the narrowing party in the Church began to the end 
of his life, that struggle became yearly more intense. 
Evil men and deceivers waxed worse and worse ; and 
when he went up to Jerusalem with the alms of the 
Gentile churches for that metropolis of Christianity, 
early impoverished by an impracticable communism, 
his very love for his own race, and the attempt he 
made to prove to the Jewish believers that he had 
not renounced his nationality, only resulted in a 
riot in which he well-nigh lost his life, not one of 
the Christian Jews, of whom there were thousands in 
Jerusalem, raising voice or hand, as it would seem, 
_ to save him ; and to such an extent did the reaction 
against him go, that in his last imprisonment at Rome, 
immediately before his execution, all they of Asia, 
—all the Asiatic Christians then in Rome—forsook 
him, probably believing that his being imprisoned a 
second time was a mark of the Divine disapproba- 
tion, whilst for more than a century after his 
martyrdom, no small portion of Eastern Christendom 
was taught to look on Paul with horror, and to 
confound him with the Man of Sin! These things 
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have been little understood, till of late the attention 
of the learned has been drawn to a religious novel 
of the second century, in which Paul appears under 
the pseudonym of Simon Magus, and with several 
of the characteristic marks of Antichrist, whilst St. 
Peter confutes his doctrine and exposes his preten- 
sions. Such a work never could have been written, 
still less would it have ever gained any currency in 
the Church, had St. Paul’s teaching not been exten- 
sively rejected and his apostleship disowned. And 
what we gather from the New Testament is in full 
harmony with this singular disclosure. Did Paul 
preach the Gospel at Corinth with immense success ? 
It was only to have his doctrine perverted, and his 
apostleship impugned by his ungrateful converts. 
Did he Christianise the half savage Gauls of Galatia ? 
It was only to find that so soon as he left them, 
they were bewitched by the first pretenders to 
superior sanctity that came among them. Had he 
leavened with the truth the whole of the rich pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor? It was only that these very 
Asiatics might leave him in his old age with but a 
single friend, St. Luke, to attend him to the tribunal 
and accompany him to the scaffold. Were these, 
then, the triumphs of his Gospel? Was this the 
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abundant fruit for which he had toiled and prayed 
and wept? To us the very name Afost#le is 
invested with a dignity it was far from possessing 
in those early days when, as has been recently dis- 
covered, the title of apostle was borne by a whole 
order of itinerants. To us the man who had beheld 
the Lord in all His glory, who had been snatched 
into the third heaven and heard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for man to utter, who possessed 
all gifts of healing, of tongues, of prophecy, seems 
nearer to envy than to pity. We forget that to 
Paul’s contemporaries these things presented them- 
selves in a very different aspect; that they, each of 
them, saw only small portions of his activity ; that 
the supernatural powers he occasionally wielded 
were shared by many others; that the weak bodily 
presence and the contemptible utterance marred the 
effect of his weighty and powerful writings; that 
Paul stood alone in his teaching, the other Apostles, 
if not opposing him, yet leaving untouched those 
points which he specially selected to develop ; and 
whilst we overvalue the condition and the privileges 
of an Apostle, we undervalue the effect produced on 
him by the treatment he received from others. No 


human being can utterly dispense with human 
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sympathy. What then must have been the sufferings 
of that tender and loving heart, even from the mere 
want of sympathy, not to speak of the ingratitude and 
desertion of so many of his converts, and this irrespec- 
tive of the deeper sorrow their defection from the truth 
must have occasioned him? And when we recollect 
that the picture darkened as his life advanced ; that his 
first splendid successes seemed one by one snatched 
from him; that the close of his pilgrimage was in- 
volved in ever-deepening gloom, as two long imprison- 
ments at Rome contracted his activity and lessened 
his influence, till at last the whole body of the Asiatic 
Churches forsook him in his extremity,—when we 
realise all this, we may truly say in lesser measure 
of Paul what was pre-eminently said of Paul’s Lord 
and Master, “ He was despised and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief”! 

Do we then ask what are the lessons most pro- 
minently brought before us by the character and 
career of Paul? . 

1. First and foremost, I think we learn from it 
the Truth of Christianity, That must be true which 
produced such effects on such a mind, which in 
a moment changed not only the current of his 


convictions, but the very staple of his character, 
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which converted a persecutor into a saint, which 
filled with burning love a ‘heart before replete with 
savage hatred ; that must be true which gained over 
its fiercest enemy, and when it had gained him over, 
changed his whole nature and raised him, so to 
speak, from earth to heaven ; there must indeed be 
an excellency in that knowledge of Christ for which 
Paul was content to sacrifice every earthly considera- 
tion, and to diffuse which seems to have been his 
only enjoyment. There must be an overmastering 
power in that love of Christ which constrained Paul 
to go about from place to place, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by his own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
amongst false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and in thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness,—and all this 
merely that he might make known to others the 
unsearchable riches of Christ! If ever there was 
sincerity, Paul was sincere ; if ever there was energy, 
Paul was energetic ; he did more to spread a delu- 
sion, if Christianity be a delusion, than any one else 
has done to spread any, the loftiest truth; he was 
more profoundly influenced by a delusion, if Chris- 
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tianity be a delusion, than all the advocates of all 
the truths that have ever’ been discovered and pro- 
mulgated! And with all this, not a single trace of 
madness is apparent. His character is one of the 
plainest and most straightforward ; his conduct, his 
advice was ever most pertinent and shrewd; his 
power of governing and administering has never 
been surpassed ; his main convictions were formed, 
not in mystic and brooding retirement, but in the 
- midst of work and bustle; they were based not on 
speculation, but on fact; he had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose in a worldly view by his 
great change; he could have had no motive for 
what he did, save his belief that Christianity was 
true; he could have had no reason for believing 
Christianity to be true, save the actual fact of its 
being true! And see what he effected! Did ever 
a lie, unsupported, or rather opposed to the utter- 
most by worldly power, produce such marvellous 
results? Look at the Roman world, buried in a 
heathenism which had rotted into scepticism, when 
Paul commenced the superhuman task of evangelis- 
ing it,—of evangelising it, too, in the teeth of the 
opposition of the very men who ought to have aided 


him ; and behold that world by the thirty years of 
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Paul’s activity so leavened with Christianity, that 
all the power of the State, when at length the State 
woke up from its lethargy of contempt, had no 
power to crush it! Truly, if Christianity be a 
delusion, the history of Paul and the achievements 
of Paul are things not so much unparalleled as 
incomprehensible. 

2. The second point illustrated by St. Paul’s career 
is the nature of that religion of which he was the 
greatest preacher the world has ever seen. It 
was the task of Paul’s life to show that Christianity 
is a new life given by God through Christ. The 
mystery of redemption is Christ, not merely outside 
us but within us, “the hope” and the only hope, “ of 
glory.” It is by that ineffable but not less real 
union with God through Christ, that the human race 
is to be exalted unto heaven. We cannot of our- 
selves gain life: it must be given us. Gain life 
indeed! the very expression is absurd, for to gain 
life one must already have it: to gain implies 
effort, and without life no effort can be made. The 
good and perfect gift cannot be self-originated, self- 
developed, it must come down from above from the 
Father of Lights. This is what Paul pre-eminently 


preached ; this is what made him so hateful to the 
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self-righteous in his own day; this is what makes 
him still hateful to all who assert the self-sufficing- 
ness of man. He probes too deeply the ulcers of 
the heart ; he exposes too powerfully the sinfulness 
of sin; he exhibits too unsparingly its universal 
empire. No wonder he is unpopular with those 
who speak Peace, Peace, where there is no peace. 
No wonder that a sentimental age which covers its 
multitude of sins with the mantle of false charity, 
that a materialising age which denies that there is 
such a thing as sin at all,—no wonder, I say, that 
such an age detests a writer who calls things by 
their proper names, and will not accept a virtuous 
impulse as an atonement for a vicious deed, nor 
consent that human beings should deliberately turn 
away from all higher things and learn again to 
behave as mere brutes, and glory in their shame! No 
wonder that men from whom all certainty whether 
in morals or in religion seems vanishing represent 
Paul as a paralytic enthusiast! The spectacle of a 
mind so clear, so perfectly convinced, so straight- 
forward in acting on its convictions, cannot be 
agreeable to men to whom every received truth 
floats in a nebulous haze of doubt ; they would fain 
depreciate Paul that they may not be forced to 
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accept Paul’s teaching. But we who receive the 
Resurrection of the Saviour as an actual physical 
fact, and not a mere allegory of moral truth, we need 
not shrink from him who, above all the writers of 
the New Testament, was most conscious of all that 
this great fact involves. And if suffering in what- 
ever shape be our earthly lot, we may console our- 
selves by reflecting, that to the true Christian 
suffering is but the birth-throes of the new creation. 
Is any one of us perfectly at ease, quite satisfied 
with his present state? Do not even the very 
pleasures to which we addict ourselves, the highest 
as well as the lowest, vanish from our grasp in the 
instant of possession? Verily there is no rest here 
below; there is here “no continuing city,’ no 
“palace of art” or of delight, in which the soul can 
take up its abode and survey its accumulated 
treasures, and say, “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years ; eat, drink, and be merry”! 
The more we discern and appreciate things excellent, 
the more must we feel that there is no satisfaction 
here save in doing, or rather suffering, the will of 
God! no badge of honour like “the marks of the 
Lord Jesus”! 

3. And this brings me to the third and last lesson 
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which the career of Paul brings perhaps most 
powerfully of all before us. It is that, in doing the 
will of God, we need never be afraid of failure. To 
his contemporaries the life of Paul, like the life of 
one greater than Paul, must have seemed a failure. 
His converts turned against him, his colleagues 
neglected him, his friends, all but one, forsook him ; 
his sun went down in darkness; the very doctrine, 
to whose spread he had vowed himself, was rejected 
by a large mass of Christians of his own day. But 
it struck deep into the soil of Christendom for all 
that ; and when the bickerings and feuds of contem- 
poraneous jealousy were extinguished by his death, 
it grew and flourished and bare fruit a hundred- 
fold. And this lesson is necessary for every one 
who is anxious to do what he believes to be the 
will of God. Unsuccessful for a time,—perhaps 
during his whole life-—his efforts will be crowned 
with posthumous results. “Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, for they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them. Nothing may have 
rewarded them on this side the grave, but the toil 
of duty will burst into bloom and flower and fruit 
when they are gone. Their works do follow them 


on earth, they follow them to heaven. Can we 
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imagine that at this moment, if from that serene 
height he can contemplate all. that has been effected 
by his teaching here, Paul would wish to have been 
spared one of the bitter pangs of disappointment he 
must have felt during his lifetime? that he would 
have bartered for any immediately visible results 
the immense harvest that has sprung out of his 
apparent failure? And so we, if we are in earnest 
in any exertion for the welfare of mankind, however 
humble be our sphere,—let us learn from Paul’s 
example to bear up against temporary disappoint- 
ment. It is, indeed, no easy thing to go on from 
year to year under the neglect and misconstruction 
of our fellows, to have our aims mistaken, our 
motives distorted, our character maligned, our efforts 
rejected with suspicion and contempt, and at the 
last to feel that we have “laboured in vain and 
spent strength for naught.” But it is the general 
rule here, that one man labours and another enters 
into his labours. In small or fleeting things this 
may not be so, and they who live but for small and 
fleeting things may probably have their reward at 
once. Their good things come in this life. But 
great things ripen only over their founders’ graves. 


The gourd springs up in a night, and in a night it 
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withers. But the oak which will live a thousand 
years is but a sapling, when the man who planted 
the acorn is carried to his tomb. Away then with 
discouragement! Not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without the will of God. Not an effort is made in 
His Name and for His glory, which our Father 
does not note and will not crown. From henceforth, 
then, let nothing trouble us; failure itself, so it be 
failure in God’s cause, is but one of “the marks of 
the Lord Jesus”! 


PRAVER 


O God, Who through the preaching of Thy 
blessed Apostle Paul, hast caused the light of the 
Gospel to shine throughout the world, grant that 
we, having his wonderful conversion, his unwearied 
zeal, and his glorious martyrdom in our remem- 
brance, may show forth our thankfulness unto Thee 
for the same, by following the holy doctrine which 
He taught, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Vv 
THE ATONEMENT 


Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into Hts death ? 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism 
into that death; that like as Christ was raised 
rom the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life —ROMANS 


Wi. 3, 4. 


THE season of Lent has at length reached its culmin- 
ating point on this solemn day. If we have kept that 
season aright, we have been dwelling much upon our 
sins. We have fasted and mourned in spirit over 
them. This day presents us with the great act 
which those sins necessitated, and which at once 
evinces their magnitude and the amazing love of 
God,—a love indeed stronger than death, since it 
shrank not from inflicting and suffering death for us. 
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Let us then contemplate this mighty act of love, not 
in the way of sentimental emotion,—a feeling alien 
from Scripture,—but in the way of serious and 
thoughtful inquiry into its import and its efficacy. 
And may He who on this day died for the sins of 
the whole world enable me to speak as His ministers 
ought to speak, with careful judgment and due 
submission to His word; that your faith may be 
enlightened and confirmed, and the teaching of 
Scripture may be brought home to you in its fulness, 
and divested of those cramping technicalities which 
substitute names for things, and reduce the body and 
substance of the Gospel to mere shadows and con- 
ceptions ! 

The atoning death of the Son of Man and the 
Son of God is the subject which the day and the 
passage of St. Paul I have selected as my text alike 
bring before us. 

Perhaps we may best gain access to the true 
doctrine of the Atonement by examining certain 
leading objections which are constantly made against 
it, and which I daresay are familiar to the minds of 
some, if not of all, here present. 

The doctrine or (as I prefer calling it) the fact of 


the Atonement, is often objected against, as being 
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impossible and as being unjust. It is zmposszble, it 
is said, for the death of an innocent person to procure 
the pardon of the guilty ; and were it even possible, 
it would be wzjust. 

It may occur to the minds of some of you, that 
these two objections are only different aspects of 
one objection ; for that, as it must in the nature of 
things be impossible for God to do anything unjust, 
injustice being inconsistent with His nature, to say 
that a thing is unjust is as much as to say that 
with God it is impossible ; so that whatever answer 
meets the one objection meets the other also. 
This is indeed true; yet it may perhaps be the 
simplest plan to examine these two aspects of the 
one objection separately, and I shall take them in 
the order in which I have presented them. 

1. It is said then first, that it must be zposszble 
for the death of an innocent person to procure pardon 
for the guilty. 

Now this objection derives all its weight from its 
putting the sinless person on the one side and the 
sinful on the other, as two quite separate and inde- 
pendent parties. It represents the Atonement thus: 
—Christ, the innocent victim, is on the one side, and 
those supposed to be saved by Christ are on the 
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other, and then, by a kind of legal fiction, these 
two parties are substituted, the one for the other. 
So that, offences having been committed, and a 
punishment being, therefore, necessary, it does not 
yet matter much where the punishment falls, so. that 
it does fall somewhere. This is, indeed, a view very 
naturally taken of the doctrine by those to whom our 
Saviour is a mere man like any other, except in 
innocence, or at all events, a mere creature, however 
exalted. For in either case He must be completely 
separate and distinct from us: and, as the Psalmist 
says, “No man (no mere man) can in any wise 
redeem his brother.” But it is rather curious that 
this view should have been held by so many who 
were not driven to hold it by imperfect notions of 
the Saviour’s nature, that it should have become 
the favourite representation of the Atonement in the 
school of theology most popular amongst us, that it 
should have handed itself down in the writings of 
numbers of truly pious men, who would seem to have 
been altogether unconscious of its real basis, and 
that it should have even embodied itself in the 
technical language of modern theology, in various 
phrases taken from the legal proceedings of earthly 


courts, such as vicarious atonement and_ forensic 
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justification, not one of which is used in Scripture. 
But the silence of Scripture about these illustrative © 
technicalities is by no means the only objection to 
that view of the Atonement which considers Christ 
and those redeemed by Christ as two quite separate 
and independent parties. A far weightier objection 
is the circumstance that the New Testament every- 
where speaks of the death of Christ as doing away 
not merely with the punzshment of sin, but with szx 
wtself. Thus in the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
Jewish sacrifices are shown to be mere imperfect 
foreshadowings of the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
argument for the necessity of Christ’s sacrifice is 
clenched by the declaration as of a self-evident 
truth, that “it is impossible for the blood of bulls 
and goats to take away ”—-what? the punishment 
of sins? no, but “szzs” themselves. Now had the 
author of this Epistle viewed the doctrine of the 
Atonement in the light in which the first objection 
I am answering views it, he would unquestionably 
have said, “It is impossible for the blood of bulls and 
of goats to take away the punzshment of sins” ; and 
in that case his assertion would have been questioned 
by every Jewish Christian then, as it would be by 


most heathens now, for with both Jews and heathen 
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it was a received maxim that bloody sacrifices were 
efficacious precisely in this way, ze. in removing, 
not the szzs themselves, but the penalty they had 
incurred. 

The first objection, then, commonly taken against 
the doctrine of the Atonement, would seem to rest 
on a mis-statement, or at least on an imperfect state- 
ment and conception of that doctrine. 

Let us then endeavour to acquire fuller and more 
perfect views of the doctrine of the Atonement from 
the words I have chosen as my text. 

The Apostle is arguing against the horrible idea, 
that as where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound, so the best way to glorify God is to continue 
in sin in order that His grace may thus be multiplied 
and magnified. That he should be obliged to notice 
such an idea at all, is a humiliating proof at once 
of the wickedness of the human heart and of the 
imperfection of human language for the conveyance of 
divine truth, an imperfection which makes even 
Scripture a mirror or glass in which we see that truth 
but darkly. This imperfection here shows itself in 
the successtve presentation of the separated elements, 
which can only form perfect truth when they are 


united, and which, therefore, if viewed separately 
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from each other may, and indeed must, beget false 
notions. Hence the great danger of using Scripture 
(as many do) as a mere repertory of isolated texts, 
taken without reference to their connection, a habit 
to which almost all the heresies that have devastated 
the Church owe, if not their existence, yet at least 
their support. The sense of Scripture must be 
ascertained by a careful and candid examination of 
its drift and purport as a whole, not by thus break- 
ing it up into disconnected fragments. Those who 
wish really to understand it must adopt the same 
method of studying it, which common sense teaches 
men to adopt in ascertaining the drift and meaning 
of any other important and valuable document, ze. 
they must study it in its connection. So long as 
the fatal system of building doctrines on isolated 
texts obtains—a system too much countenanced, I 
regret to say, by the popular method of religious 
teaching from the Sunday School upwards—it will 
be vain to expect that the great mass of Christians 
shall possess any real knowledge of the Bible. Let 
us then proceed to examine the protest by which the 
Apostle guards against the notion which his previous 
reasoning, taken by itself, might not seem to have 
entirely excluded,—the notion that the best way to 
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glorify God is to continue in sin, that so His grace 
may abound, a notion so dear to the corrupt heart 
that in spite of St. Paul’s protest, it has tainted large 
portions of the Church ever since his time. 

“What shall we say then? Shall we continue in 
sin, that grace may abound? God forbid. How 
shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein ? 
Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into His death? 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
that death ; that, like as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. For if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of His resurrection ; knowing 
this, that our old man is crucified with Him that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is 
freed (or more literally, is justified) from sin.” 

Now in this passage you cannot but remark that 
St. Paul speaks not of a mere substetution of Christ 
for us in regard of punishment, but rather of a uxzon 
between Christ and us zz punishment. “Our old 
man is crucified wth Him.” And again, the object 


of this union is, not merely the removal of the 
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punishment of sin, but the destruction of szz ztself. 
“That the body of sin might be destroyed.” 
Stronger and more significant language could hardly 
be devised to indicate the purpose of the death of 
Christ, and the frocess by which that purpose is 
attained in every Christian. We are united with’ 
Christ in suffering and in death, in order that we 
may be united with Him in reward and life. But 
not only is the mere substitution theory not found 
in this passage; it is in direct contradiction to it. 
For why should we suffer for sin at all, if Christ had 
been simply substituted for us? If, according to 
the common view, we were to be simply let off the 
punishment of sin because Christ had borne that 
punishment for us, how is it that we all experience 
the punishment of the sins we commit? If we are 
simply considered sinless in consequence of Christ’s 
being considered sinful on our behalf, why do we still 
bear in one way or another the temporal penalty of 
every act of intemperance, of lust, of extravagance, of 
folly that we commit? Death is regarded by St. Paul 
as the penalty of sin. If we are considered sinless 
in consequence of Christ’s substitution for us, why do 
we die? Not merely the reasoning of the Apostle, 
but the facts of each man’s life, are opposed to the 
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notion of a simple substitution of one victim for 
another under the stroke of the Divine justice. Were 
that notion true, then God would be most unjust in 
dealing with us as He does, because He would be 
exacting the penalty twice over. 

The fault of this view resides, in one word, in its 
externalising Christ. Christ, the atoning Christ, in 
the theology of Paul, is not outszde us, but wzthzn us. 
True it is, that his death was accomplished at a 
definite moment, in a definite place, as an external 
act. But so was Adam’s sin accomplished at a 
definite moment and place, as an external act; yet 
its consequences are within each one of us,—or 
rather, I should say, it repeats itself in each one of 
us. And it is by being thus within us that it affects 
us. Adam’s sin is not imputed to us (of such 
imputation Scripture knows absolutely nothing) ; it 
lives and reigns within us. And so it is also with 
Christ’s death. It is not imputed to us; no, it is 
within us, if we are truly Christ’s. And this is 
one meaning, according to St. Paul, of the baptismal 
rite. “Know ye not that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into His 
death? Therefore we are buried with Him by 
baptism into that death; that, like as Christ was 
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raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been planted together in the likeness of 
His death, we shall be also in the likeness of. His 
Resurrection.” To grasp the full meaning of these 
words you must remember, that in those early times 
and those warm climates baptism was generally 
administered, as it still is in the Eastern Church, 
by immersing the whole body under water. Thus 
celebrated, the rite gives the most vivid represerta- 
tion of the burying of the body, and of its rising 
again out of the grave. But the external form of 
the sacramental rite is yet the mere outside, the mere 
husk and shell of the doctrine taught. No mere 
external ceremony, however exquisitely significant, 
will satisfy the words, “If we have been planted 
together with Him in the likeness of His death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of His Resurrection.” 
Every one must see that the word “likeness” must 
be used in both parts of this verse in the same sense: 
that therefore, if with respect to our resurrection with 
Christ it denotes a reality, it must denote a reality 
also in respect of our death with Christ. True, we 
are not called upon to nail our bodies on a cross, 


as Christ’s was nailed ; we are not required to inflict 
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upon ourselves, or to endure from others, a death 
like that of crucifixion, unnatural and full of agony. 
But yet we must endure a death as real as was 
Christ’s, a death whose lingering and protracted 
pain is well typified by crucifixion. And this death 
to self and selfishness, this death which consists in 
mortifying the deeds of the mere fleshly principle, 
in not living for sensual gratifications but for spiritual 
aims, in subduing the flesh to the spirit and the 
spirit itself to God,—this death will be consummated 
in the case of each one of us by a death of the body, 
which is, indeed, working already in each one of us, 
and in enduring which, and only then, can we say 
with Christ, “It is finished,” and, like Him, calmly 
resign our spirits into the hands of God. For he 
that is dead, and only he, is freed, or, as the original 
more forcibly expresses it, is justéfied from sin, 
justified because the whole penalty has then been 
paid. 

Viewed in the light which this passage throws 
upon it, then, the doctrine of the Atonement is not 
the idea of a mere external substitution of one person 
for another, of a sinless victim simply put in the 
place of the sinful; it is the idea of the zdentzfication 


of the victim and of those on whose behalf the 
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victim bled. And with this view coincide all the 
other passages in the New Testament where the 
subject is mentioned or discussed. Not once in the 
New Testament is Christ said to have died zustead 
of us. He died for us, but not zustead of us. 
Instead of being substituted for us, He is made 
absolutely one with us. He shares our death dy sin, 
we share His death zo sin. He goes down with us 
to death and to the grave, that we may rise with 
Him to life and heaven. And hence it ts that Hes 
Deity ts necessary for the efficacy of His sacrifice. 
Had He been a mere man, however innocent and 
excellent, had He been a mere creature even, how- 
ever exalted, where would His life have been when 
He expired? Where, then, would have been that 
impossibility of which St. Peter speaks, the impossi- 
bility of His being held by death? the impossibility 
of His not resuming life? How could St. Peter 
apply to any mere creature, however exalted, 
language which implies the possession of essential 
life, which is the prerogative of God alone? No, 
brethren! Christ's Deity is essential to His Atone- 
ment, because that Atonement consists not merely 
in His sharing what is ours, but in His giving us 
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what is His; not merely in His dying because of our 
sins, but in His rising again because of our justification. 
And therefore, too, it is, that the death of Christ does 
not exempt His people from death. Nay, rather, 
His death makes theirs doubly necessary. They 
must be one with Him in death, if they are to be 
one with Him in life. For it is only at death, or at 
the change which, in the case of those who shall be 
living at the day of judgment, shall supersede death, 
that the old Adam in us fully dies, and the new 
Adam fully triumphs. As in Adam all inherit 
a certain nature, corrupt and prone to sin, by 
natural generation, so in Christ, by a not less 
real, though it be a spiritual generation, all His 
people possess a nature such as was in Him,— 
divine, averse from sin, indestructible, and which 
therefore shall triumph over the destruction of this 
mortal and animal frame, by producing, in God’s 
good time, a new spiritual and immortal body, such 
as was Christ's when He rose from the dead to die 
no more, death having no more dominion over Him. 
Let us therefore, with St. Paul, recognise our high 
destiny ; let us, if we feel the least dislike to sin, 
the least wish for purity,—let us consider ourselves as 


dead with Christ to sin, even though that death be 
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but beginning in us, and alive to God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, however faint that life. Nor let us 
be discouraged by the slowness of the process, by 
the imperfection of its present result, for flesh and 
blood cannot inherit endless life; they are once for 
all corrupt, tainted with the infection which has been 
transmitted down to us from Adam, and _ which 
must be cut out of our existence. But though “the 
body be dead because of sin, the spirit is life because 
of righteousness.” What does this mean, when 
translated out of those terms which our very 
familiarity with them robs of their efficacy on our 
minds, — what does this mean but that the body 
must pay the penalty of sin, which is death, whilst 
the spirit, if Christ be in us, is life itself because of 
its possessing that in which Scripture everywhere 
recognises the highest attribute of the Supreme, even 
righteousness and holiness? And does not the 
whole reasoning of St. Paul in the passage I have 
selected as my text most exactly coincide with 
that brief summary of it I have just quoted from the 
8th chapter, in representing Christ’s sacrifice as 
efficacious, not by a mere external sudstztutzon of 
Him /for us, but by an internal zdentificatzon of Him 


with us? so that He is not put in our place, but 
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introduced into our very existence in as close and 
real a connection of life as that which exists between 
Adam and all his posterity by natural descent? 
Hence it is that St. Paul can say (Col. i. 24), I “ fill 
up that which is behind (or is wanting), of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh on behalf of His body, 
which is the Church.” He views himself and Christ 
and the whole Church of Christ as being identified ; 
so that the afflictions which befall himself are, so to 
speak, necessary to complete the sufferings of Christ. 
Hence it is that St. Paul can say with perfect truth, 
not as the mere enthusiastic outburst of individual 
feeling, but as the sober expression of universal 
Christian experience, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” For the life of the Christian, in so 
far as it deserves the name of life, is really and truly 
the existence in him of Him who alone could say, 
“YT am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

And hence it is that Scripture looks for the 
voucher of immortality, not where man has some- 
times tremblingly and doubtfully, sometimes proudly 
and confidently, sought it, in the triumphs of the 
intellect, but in the dispositions of the heart. It is 
not the genius, wondrous though that genius be, that 


spans the abysses of the heavens, that determines 
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the orbits of the planets, that measures the distances 
of the stars, that ascertains the very materials which 
exist in the inconceivably distant blaze of those 
enormous suns; it is not the grand conceptions 
which some few chosen spirits have had the power 
to embody and to clothe in words that shall never 
pass away till heaven and earth shall pass away ;—it 
is not these wondrous triumphs of the human mind 
in which the Bible sees the guarantee of that mind’s 
eternity. It is the pure in heart, not the powerful 
of intellect, to whom Christ promises the sight of 
God Himself. It is the spirit of love and holiness, 
the spirit which claims communion with that mind 
which was in Christ, and which evinced itself by 
sacrificing itself for the good of others; it is, in 
short, the moral, not the intellectual part of our 
nature, to which St. Paul appeals as being the actual 
presence in us of the life that never dies. The 
Spirit is life because, not of intellect or genius, but 
of righteousness. THIS is the Christ within us, the 
hope—and the sure and certain hope—of glory. 

If this, then, be the true doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, stripped of the technicalities with which human 
systems have embarrassed it, and presented as it is 


in the life and fulness of Scripture, it should seem 
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that the objection against it on the ground, that it is 
impossible that a guiltless being should be substi- 
tuted for a guilty one in the bearing of deserved 
punishment, falls away. For the Atonement is no 
such substitution, no such legal fiction. Christ died 
for us indeed; He bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree; but it was our sins themselves observe, 
not the mere punishment of them; “ He was made 
sin for us,” as St. Paul elsewhere declares, “that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 
He was identified with us in sin and death, that we 
might be identified with Him in righteousness and 
life. Had He not died, we should have been “ justi- 
fied,’ to use the Apostle’s language (Rom, vi. 7), 
from sin by death, but that justification would have 
exhausted our existence; we should have died a 
death out of which no fresh life would have ever 
been evolved; our “justification,” our clearance of 
scores, would have been our destruction. But 
Christ’s death ¢o sin has now become ours, as our 
death dy sin became His; and therefore His life 
unto God has become ours likewise. 

_ Those, therefore, who object to the Atonement on 
the score of its being impossible must shift their 


ground and argue that it is impossible because such 
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a union with Christ as the true doctrine requires is 
impossible. 

But here cautious thinkers, even though not 
imbued with Scriptural ideas, may well pause. For 
why should such a union with Christ be impossible ? 
If they will examine, they will find that the only 
ground they have for considering it impossible is, 
that it is incomprehensible. But incomprehensibility 
is no proof of impossibility. Life itself is in- 
comprehensible. Derived existence, with all its 
peculiarities of likeness and unlikeness to the parent 
stock, is incomprehensible. The transition from 
inorganic to organic matter, the transition from 
vegetable to animal and from animal to human life, 
the union of mind with matter, the various stages 
_ of mind itself, the co-existence of the freedom of the 
will and the mechanism of the physical universe,—all 
these things are incomprehensible. On all sides we 
are surrounded by a Universe, whose incomprehensi- 
bility we only forget in consequence of its familiarity. 
Nothing, indeed, can be safely pronounced impossible, 
save what is contradictory in expression or incom- 
patible in nature. In the case before us, therefore, 
as no such contradictoriness or incompatibility can 
be asserted, the only question is whether the Atone- 
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ment as presented by St. Paul and the other writers 
of the New Testament is sufficiently proved by their 
authority ; in other words, whether St. Paul and 
these other writers are to be believed or not. And this 
is a question which I, for my part, am well content 
to leave with any candid mind, where an attentive 
perusal of any one of St. Paul’s Epistles, nay, of but 
a single chapter of one of his Epistles, will place it. 
Let such a man read the 15th chapter of Ist 
Corinthians carefully ; let him mark its tone of 
sober and assured certainty, its evident truthfulness 
and honesty, its perfect business-like plainness 
when speaking of the actual /act, as well as its 
triumphant ecstasy when speaking of the consequences 
of the fact, of Christ’s Resurrection ; and J think he 
will find it impossible to doubt, that the man who 
thus wrote was as fully convinced that Christ was 
risen and that he himself had seen Him, as he was 
of his own existence. And if this fact, however 
strange and incomprehensible, however beyond all 
the region of our present (though who shall dare to 
say of our future) existence, be thus substantiated by 
the evidence of Paul, not to speak of the further 
evidence of all those eye-witnesses he mentions, indeed 


by the every existence of the Church whose sole vazson 
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@ étre was the Resurrection of Christ, then doubt not 
but that adequate results must attend that most 
stupendous fact; that such a consummation of a life 
such as none other man ever lived, and of a death such 
as none other man ever died, will not be ineffective in 
the case of any one who exhibits, were it but a single 
spark of that fire of love and purity and zeal which 
consumed Christ while on earth, and yet glows in 
the calm, tranquil, unimpassioned narrative of those 
who, like Christ, gave up their all for the welfare of 
mankind and the love of God. 

2. Little need be said of the second aspect of the 
objection against the Atonement, the objection that 
it is wmjust. There is no injustice in one man’s 
devoting himself for others, else the sublimest pages 
of history, including that narrative which we have 
heard this morning, are proofs that the Judge of all 
the earth does not do right. And therefore there 
is no injustice in Christ’s dying for us and with us: 
there is no injustice in our dying with Christ, 
in our dying to sin that we may for ever live 
with God. Here, indeed, justice and mercy have 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other. 

This, my brethren, this dying to sin and rising 
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again unto righteousness, which the Sacrament of 
Baptism, as St. Paul explains it, shadows forth, is 
indeed the very essence of Christianity, the doctrine 
reduced to practice, that Holzness is Lefe. 

It is no theoretical correctness of belief that can 
save us; not every one that saith unto Christ, “ Lord, 
Lord,” shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
conversely, I have no doubt but that many shall 
enter there saved by that Saviour, whom they never 
could call Lord because they never heard His name. 
Why, indeed, do we baptize children, if knowledge 
be in all cases essential to salvation? It is not 
knowzng the truth, but dozug it, that shall save us; it 
is not knowledge but love, that endureth for ever. 
Let us, then, on this most solemn day, examine our- 
selves closely, to see whether we can detect in our- 
selves any trace of that mind which was in Christ 
Jesus, “Who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not necessary to assert His equality with God (as 
though it were a precarious advantage, likely to be 
taken from Him unless He clung to it with all possible 
tenacity); but emptied Himself of His Divine preroga- 
tives, and took on Him the form of a slave, and was 
made in the likeness of men. And being found in 


fashion as a man, He humbled Himself and became 
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obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” ! 
Can we truly claim any of that spirit which made 
the Almighty redeem us not by a single act of sheer 
omnipotence,—wiping out the score against us by His 
sovereign will and pleasure, and thus violating the 
ordinances of that nature He had conferred upon us, 
and “despising,” as it were, “the work of His own 
hands,’—but by submitting Himself to the require- 
ments of that nature, taking it upon Himself, and 
undergoing all the pains and woes and trials and 
temptations of humanity, all the contradiction of 
sinners, all the foul misconstructions of the wretches 
He was saving, till He closed His career of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice upon the cross? Can we truly say 
that this example appears more noble to us than that 
of any of those great men who, with perhaps the 
sincerest wishes to benefit their species, have yet 
thought the possession of power essential to that 
purpose, and have conferred their obligations on 
mankind as its conquerors, not as its victims? In 
other words, have we learned that Almighty God 
gave His only begotten Son into the very depth of 
degradation, “that all mankind should follow the 
example of His great humility?” Then, and only 


1 Phil. ii. 6-8. 
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then, may we proceed with St. Paul to anticipate the 
glory that shall be ours in the statement of the glory 
that is already His. “Wherefore God hath also 
highly exalted Him, and given Him that name which 
is above every name; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of the Father.” * 

These grand words may well stir our hearts as 
with the sound of a trumpet when we reflect that, 
though written by St. Paul of Christ, they represent 
the future lot of all who shall be found in Christ. 
For Christ’s true followers are throughout identified 
with Christ, not in His humiliation only, but in His 
exaltation also; wherever He is, there must they be 
also; whatever He is, they must be also; if His 
cross have been theirs, His crown shall be theirs 
also ; if they have suffered with Him here, they shall 
reign with Him for ever hereafter. “He that over- 
cometh,” saith Christ, “I will give to him to sit.down 
with me in my throne, even as I also overcame and 


am set down with my Father in His throne.” 


1 Phil. ii, 9-11. 
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Beloved, now are we sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for 
we Shall see Him as He t1s—t1 JOHN iii. 2. 


THE occasion on which we are convened this evening, 
seems to me particularly appropriate for the con- 
sideration of the subject involved in these words, 
which form part of the second lesson of this evening’s 
service. For we are specially convened this evening, 
to worship our God and Saviour with the unusual 
solemnity of a great gathering from all parts of this 
city of those who are peculiarly instrumental in the 
ordinary worship of their several churches. At such 
a time no subject, surely, can be more fitting than 
the subject my text sets forth, the relation 
between ourselves and God, in itself and in its 


most blissful consequences. Revelation was needed 
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to disclose this, as Redemption was needed to 
effect it. We are indeed accustomed to say off- 
hand, without any reference to either, that God is 
good. The very name of God, indeed, means in 
its Teutonic origin the Good Being. But the per- 
suasion of the goodness of God, so far as Natural 
Theology is concerned, is rather a hopeful aspiration 
than a firm conclusion. The goodness of the 
Creator God is one thing, the love of the Redeemer 
God is quite another. Indeed, if we were not assured 
of the love of our Heavenly Father, we might often 
be tempted to question the goodness of our Maker. 
At every turn the world tells a tale of sorrow and 
suffering. Life is like the prophet’s roll, written 
within and without with lamentation and mourning 
and woe. Those who acknowledge not Revelation 
may well get bewildered in the disheartening specu- 
lations, which find such eloquent expression in one 
of the posthumous essays of John Stuart Mill. 
“ Nature,’—and if there be a God, Nature is but his 
function—“ Nature,” says that writer,’ “impales men, 
breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them to be 
devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, 
crushes them with stones, like the first Christian 


1 Mill’s Posthumous Essays, p. 29. 
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martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them with 
cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of 
her exhalations, and has hundreds of other hideous 
deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of a 
Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. All this 
Nature does with the most supercilious disregard 
both of mercy and of justice, emptying her shafts 
upon the best and noblest indifferently with the 
meanest and the worst; upon those who are 
engaged in the highest and noblest enterprises, and 
often as the direct consequence of the noblest acts, 
and it might almost be imagined as a punishment 
for them. She mows down those on whose existence 
depends the well-being of a whole people, perhaps 
the prospects of the human race for generations to 
come, with as little compunction as those whose 
death is a relief to themselves, or a blessing to those 
under their noxious influence. ... A single hurri- 
cane destroys the hopes of a season, a flight of 
locusts or an inundation desolates a district, a trifling 
chemical change in an edible root starves a million 
of people. The waves of the sea, like banditti, seize 
and appropriate the wealth of the rich and the little 
all of the poor with the same accompaniments of 


stripping, wounding, killing, as their human anti- 
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types. Everything, in short, which the worst men 
commit against either life or property, is perpetrated 
on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature has 
noyades more fatal than those of Carrier; her 
explosions of fire-damp are as destructive as human 
artillery ; her plagues and cholera far surpass the 
poison cups of the Borgias.” 

No doubt this sweeping indictment is to be 
corrected by the consideration that it is not the 
whole truth; that it leaves unnoticed not only all 
that discipline of human powers and faculties which 
the hardships of nature pre-eminently foster, but all 
the preponderating pleasure and enjoyment, all the 
wonderful and artistic contrivances that make life 
possible, and secure its multitudinous continuance, 
and still more that marvellous quality in life itself, 
which makes life in itself delightful. I have seen it 
somewhere remarked that there is hardly a case of 
suicide on record committed merely from the dread 
of expected physical suffering, in the shape, for 
instance, of a severe surgical operation. And you 
will recollect that two of the greatest masters of the 
human heart, Shakespeare and Sir Walter Scott, 


have each introduced’ a character imploring that 


1 In Measure for Measure and Rob Roy. 
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life, mere life, under whatever conditions of suffering 
or even of horror, may be spared. And surely this 
tenacious clinging to existence implies that existence 
in itself is a blessing. This, indeed, is what makes 
the penalty of death so much more terrible than any 
other. Tell the criminal that he will be immured 
in the deepest dungeon, there slowly to rot away 
his miserable existence in a fetid atmosphere, un- 
cheered by one ray of light, by one word from 
human lips, and then give him the option of avoid- 
ing all this by death—-death instantaneous, and 
probably painless,—and in almost every case he 
will welcome what to the unconcerned would seem 
by far the more fearful doom; he will eagerly 
demand to be let down into his living tomb, rather 
than be forced to mount the steps of the gallows. 
Nay, I am by no means sure that the very same 
may not obtain of the infinitely more tremendous 
punishments we have been generally taught to 
expect in the future world, as compared with anni- 
hilation. Rouse a very wicked man to the con- 
sciousness of his wickedness, and the certainty of 
its bearing the fruit of a dread reward, and then ask 
him whether this reward shall be endless punishment 


or instantaneous extinction of being after death, and 
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I am much mistaken if in many cases he will not 
prefer the worst conceivable punishment to the 
avoidance of all punishment by simply ceasing to 
exist. It is this instinctive clinging to existence 
that makes hell with its quenchless fire and its 
undying horror, as usually understood, not absolutely 
intolerable to the average mind; it is this that 
makes the theory of the annihilation of the wicked 
persistently unpopular; as it assuredly will never 
allow the doctrine of the universal extinction of 
existence to become the universal creed. All this 
must be taken as a set-off against Mill’s dark picture 
of Nature’s horrors; but when all that can be 
reasonably suggested by way of set-off has been 
considered and evaluated, there still remains enough 
of misery in this universe of ours to perplex our 
ideas concerning its Creator, so far as He is disclosed 
by Nature. And accordingly it is remarkable that 
in the attributes of the Deity, the knowledge of 
which is forced upon us by the things that He has 
made, in the invisible things of God that are revealed 
by things visible, goodness is not included by St. 
Paul." His eternal power and Godhead, his 


essential and necessary existence and activity are 


1 Romans i. 20. 
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disclosed to us by Nature, but the Apostle says no 
word about his benevolence. Whether this be a 
conscious reticence, or an unconscious guidance of 
that Divine Spirit which at more important moments 
we may conceive to have been specially vouch- 
safed to the Apostle, we cannot know. But 
reticence concerning the highest of the Divine 
attributes, so far as they are revealed by Nature, 
—that attribute indeed which St. John declares to 
be God’s very essence,—such reticence there is, and 
it is certainly remarkable. 

And as I! have been led farther than I had 
intended by the consideration of the contrast offered 
by Natural and Revealed Religion in regard to the 
character of God, let me for a few moments use this 
contrast for a purpose to which it appears to me 
peculiarly applicable. And I venture the rather to 
press this on your attention, because the system 
against which I urge it is being revived in our days, 
disinterred from the remarkable book,’ and disen- 
tangled from the rigorous and forbidding form in 
which it was originally propounded. The system 
I allude to is the real basis of almost all modern 


unbelief; it swayed the intellect, it moulded the 


1 The Ethica of Spinoza. 
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character and inspired the poetry of the greatest 
genius of modern Germany ; and it has been, per- 
haps unconsciously, proclaimed amongst ourselves 
in popular lectures attended by crowds of unripe 
boys and girls, who know not the drift and real 
import of what is presented to them with all the 
graces of diction and with extraordinary wealth of 
allusive illustration. The system I mean is Panthe- 
ism, which sees God in everything, not as a Personal 
Creator and Upholder, but as a blind and unintel- 
ligent Source or abyss of Being. According to this 
philosophy, ourselves and the whole Universe of which 
we can by any means take cognizance, are simply 
modes of only two out of the infinitely numerous 
and infinite attributes of the one Infinite and Eternal 
Substance. God is in all things, because all things 
are but modes of God. Now on this system, two 
sets of experiences are wholly unaccountable ;— 
physical suffering on the one hand, mental suffering, 
especially remorse, upon the other. For, if all 
things be not merely divine in origin but Deity 
itself in manifestation,—the absolutely necessary 
developments of that one Being who, according to 
this system, is the only substance that really exists 


at all,—then there certainly ought not to be, logically, 
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I think, there cannot be, either pain of body or 
remorse of mind. As in this system there is no 
room for volition, the inward conviction of it which 
each one feels at every instant being, according to 
it, pure deception (a point on which the materialistic 
atheism of the day is in perfect accord with it), so 
neither can there be any room in it for morality, in 
any true sense of the word; for where is the 
morality or immorality of an act which is involun- 
tary? you might as well talk of the morality or 
immorality of a steam-engine, as of the morality or 
immorality of an automaton. And just in the same 
way,—and this appeals to the senses, as the last 
argument appeals to the conscience,—neither should 
there be any room for suffering and pain in exist- 
ences which are only modes of the existence of the 
Deity Himself; unless, indeed, we are to suppose a 
God distracted by opposite sensations, torn by con- 
flicting passions, His very existence in its necessary 
development an incessant internecine and agonising 
struggle. Pantheism, which is nothing else than an 
attempt to account for evil, can only do so by 
denying that there really is such a thing as evil, and 
the absurdity of this denial is even better perceived 


in the case of physical than in the case of moral 
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evil. For men may argue themselves into a denial 
of free will, and therefore, if they follow out the 
theory consistently, into a denial of moral evil ; but 
no one who has ever had the toothache can really 
deny the existence of physical evil. Far less absurd 
and far less mischievous, to suppose the power of 
God limited and controverted, or at least counter- 
acted, by something outside Himself, some “enemy 
who hath done all this” mischief, than to believe in 
the God of Spinoza, who is now again dressed up 
for our worship; a God whose unlimited power 
consists only in a necessity of unlimited evolution ; 
who thinks without understanding, produces without 
willing, acts without choosing,’ and whose creatures, 
if so we may be called, are mere transient bubbles 
on the illimitable ocean of existence, from which 
they emerge, and into which they melt after a brief 
season of deceptive consciousness, which they ought 
rather to curse than bless, because it is laden with 
what they falsely deem sin, poisoned by mistakes 
and profitless remorse,” agonised by pain and crushed 


by sorrow. Pain and pleasure are facts beyond 


1 Spinoza, Hthzca, Pars 1, Prop. xvii., with Scholium, 


* Ibid. Pars 2, Prop. xxxy., with Scholium, and the 27th 
definition of ‘‘ affection” at the end of Pars 3. 
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mistake,—the most intrepid necessitarian or auto- 
matist will not now deny them,—but they are facts 
incompatible with our being so many modes of 
Deity. Evil, a mystery on the supposition of a 
Personal Deity, omnipotent and good, becomes an 
absurdity on the theory of an Impersonal Deity, 
the infinite and sole existing substance of which all 
mankind are modes or parts. Theism may be 
difficult, but Pantheism is impossible. The god of 
Spinoza is no god at all: the gulf of atheism 
yawns before his believers, 

But we Christians are not left to struggle un- 
assisted with the difficulties of Natural Theology. 
To us God is disclosed not merely in His Adernal 
Power and essential necessity of existence, in which 
respects Creation alone sufficiently reveals Him, 
according to St. Paul; He is further made known 
to us in His Benevolence. “God is Love,” says that 
Apostle, who of all human beings was admitted into 
closest intimacy with the Divine. God is Love; 
and Love, by the very necessity of its nature, is 
diffusive. It is over all His works; for it was the 
cause of the existence of those works. Why there 
should be pain and sin, why physical and moral evil 


1 x John iv. 8. 
K 
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should exist in the Universe, we cannot tell; it has 
not been revealed. Whether on the gigantic scale 
on which evil exists in the Universe at large, as 
well as in the smaller but not less virulent degree in 
which it asserts itself in mankind, and even in the 
very Church of God, it owes its introduction to an 
enemy, a great and all but omnipotent “ Adver- 
sary,” who will be only slowly overcome, we are not 
told ; but we may be certain that the Universe was 
not created for evil but for good, and if so, we may 
hope that there will come a time when evil will 
cease throughout it. So, at least, thought St. Paul, 
if his language means what it appears to mean. To 
him the whole creation in which we are involved 
presents itself as travailing in the birth-throes’* of 
something new and better along with ourselves, who 
are its highest part, awaiting that “manifestation of 
the sons of God,’* of which St. John speaks 
in my text. “For the creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity,” to that seeming aimlessness and 
fruitlessness of existence which has so painfully 
impressed every deeper mind, not willingly or for 
its own sake, but for ours, and in the sure and 


1 cuvwdlver, Rom. vill. 22. 
2 See the whole passage, Rom. viii. 19-25. 
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certain hope that the creature itself, all creation, so 
far as it is involved with us, “shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God.” This future deliverance of 
creation itself, in a new stage of its development, 
along with our race, is what unaided reason never 
could disclose, though reason may well assure us 
that such a hope is natural, on that conception of 
the Divine Being which reason would fain suggest, 
and which the Gospel sanctions. For, if God be 
Love, and if God be Supreme, how can we reconcile 
Eternal and Infinite Evil with His Character and 
Power? It may be said, indeed, that this argument 
proves too much; for how can we reconcile the 
existence of evil for a single day with His character 
and power? But this is one of those cases which 
require the application of a higher logic. There is 
a specific difference between an evil that never ends 
and an evil that terminates after a given time, no 
matter how long that time may be; just the same 
difference that there is between the nature of eternity 
and the nature of time; the former implying 
changelessness, the latter succession ; the first 
perfection, the last progress, 

Evil may possibly exist, because without it some 
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greater good could not have been achieved. When 
we say to Christ, in our sublime communion 
doxology, “Thou only art Holy,” it is because we 
further confess that Christ only is the Lord, that He 
alone with the Holy Ghost is most high in the 
glory of God the Father. And when we thus confess 
that He alone is Holy, we assert that holiness, the 
absolute impossibility of sinning, belongs zz ztself to 
no created essence, that in them virtue must pre- 
cede it: and what is virtue but resisted temptation ? 
The very word vzrtue implies power exerted ‘in 
struggle. With finite natures, therefore, it may well 
be that the struggle, involving possibility of defeat 
and fall, is necessary to their final elevation; and 
thus evil in its worst form, that of sin or discord 
with the Divine will, becomes potentially part of the 
necessary trial and discipline of man. To borrow 
an illustration from that divine art which we especially 
consecrate to the illustration of the service of the 
Divine, not .as though God in Himself could be 
specially pleased with it, but because, as He has 
framed us, we are specially attuned to it in our 
highest raptures of devotion ; to borrow an illustra- 
tion from music, that art which alone in Scripture is 


used to convey some faint idea of the eternal and 
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harmonious activity of heaven:—may not evil be 
likened to a discord or dissonance in the vast harmony 
of creation, tolerable, even beautiful, if ultimately 
resolved into a concord, intolerable, if taken by itself 
or protracted for ever without such resolution? And 
if the works of God’s hands and their and our 
mutual adaptation be any disclosure of their unseen 
Maker, if the Creator be in any way mirrored, so 
far as concerns our possibility of knowing Him, in 
the Creation, then an analogy like that which I have 
now pointed out may have far more than a merely 
fanciful significance ; it may be a true picture, so far 
as it goes, of the relations of good and evil to each 
other in their results ; and the tangled skein of some 
grand fugue, in its artistic involution and evolution, 
with all the strange and by themselves intolerable 
complications and dissonances of its passing and 
imperfect chords, may represent on a small scale 
and in a single department that which exists on the 
grandest scale in all departments of the Universe 
with which we are conversant, the difference being 
only this, that the great symphony of Creation is so 
vast that we cannot of ourselves detect even its 
leading theme, much less understand how this 


theme will be wrought out in all the endless 
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complexity of its unnumbered ramifications, till the 
whole piece at length runs down into that final and 
perfect concord, that closing and satisfying harmony, 
the expectation of which lurks ever present in the 
profound conviction that the Judge of all the earth 
will do exactly right. 

Here, then, comes in the declaration of the 
beloved Apostle, “ Beloved, even now are we children 
of God”; already here in the midst of all our 
sorrows, and of all our sins, so long as these last 
are not the settled indulgence of a preponderating 
tendency but the occasional lapses of a mourned 
infirmity, we are, in spite of these clinging imperfec- 
tions, God’s own sons ; without scruple and without 
presumption we may call Him Father,’ “though it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ All con- 
jectures as to the exact nature of that future exist- 
ence, to which we are looking forward as the only 
and the sufficient compensation for what, if we are 
God’s children, we are surely now enduring,’—all 
such conjectures must be fruitless; that very exist- 
ence, though shown to the disciples in its highest 
exemplar for short moments after their Master’s 


? 1 Peter i, 17, ‘‘ If ye invoke Him as your Father, etc.” Probably 
an allusion to the Lord’s Prayer. 2 Heb. xii. 5-8. 
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Resurrection,’ eluded their comprehension though it 
satisfied their examination; they were allowed to 
behold it, simply in order that they might bear 
adequate witness to its reality. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be,” not even though the risen 
Christ, in whose likeness we shall be fashioned, was 
displayed to His true followers after His victory 
over death ; “ but this we know, that when it shall 
be manifested,” in the returning Person of the 
Redeemer God, “ we shall be made like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” St. John here ascribes not 
merely a vivifying, but a transforming power to the 
beatific vision. The thought is ultimately the same 
as that of St. Paul, when in the 2nd Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he writes, “ But we all, with unveiled face 
reflecting as in a glass or mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are being changed (progressively) into the same 


2, 


image from glory to glory. The only difference 
between these remarkable utterances of two Apostles, 
so different and so distant from each other in 
character and lot, is this, that whereas St. John is 
looking forward to the future, St. Paul sees the 
process begun already in the present; that while 
St. John, up to this point, concentrates his attention 


1 grravouevos, Acts i, 3. 2 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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on the transformation of our erzstence, St. Paul 
lingers on the transformation of character that must 
precede it. But these are only two stages of one 
and the same event; and the first stage, that on 
which St. Paul dwells exclusively, is yet sufficiently 
indicated by St. John, when he ascribes the transfor- 
mation of our existence to our seeing the God Man 
as He is. For the gaze he speaks of is not the gaze 
of curiosity ; still less is it the gaze of terror. It 
is the gaze of ardent, longing love. The Apostle is 
not speaking of those to whom Christ has never been 
disclosed at all, and who may, therefore, be supposed 
to look at Him with the strangeness with which 
some wild animal looks at a human being he has 
never seen before and cannot understand. Nor is 
he speaking of those who have seen just so much 
of Christ as is necessary to enable them to reject 
Him and repudiate His claims. He is speaking 
of those who have learnt, however feebly, to admire 
and love and long for that which they have seen 
imperfectly and partially revealed in the pages of 
the Gospels and in the work of the Church. 
Such shall become like Christ in His whole 
glorified nature, because they shall see Christ ; and 


they shall see Christ, because they long to see Him ; 
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for only so could He be disclosed in all His beauty, 
as -He ts.” 

Here, then, is the application to each one of us 
of the deep subject we have been contemplating. 
Have the blemishes and imperfections, the woes and 
sins of life and of the world, induced us to fix our 
hearts on something beyond the world? Have we 
been led to the Saviour of sinners, the Lamb of 
God, slain in the counsels of the Eternal from the 
very beginning of a world, which God foreknew 
would need such stupendous sacrifice? Are we 
feeding our minds with all human, all divine excel- 
lence, by gazing on Him with unveiled face, no 
prejudices blinding us, no darling systems interposed 
between us and Him,—gazing on that glory which 
beams from the face of Christ? Are we setting 
before ourselves for unconscious transforming 
imitation that most exquisite life in all its perfect 
simplicity and purity? Are we drinking in the 
wisdom of His utterances, the forbearing loving 
mildness of His actions, the deep consciousness of 
Divine support which at each moment upbore that 
sacred life, and which yet had to be cultivated and 
braced by the prayer to God in which it so per- 


petually found expression? Are we chastening our 
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lives, as one lately dead from whom before I quoted, 
and whom this, one of his latest utterances, proves to 
have been not far from the kingdom of God,—are we 
chastening our lives, as John Stuart Mill said would 
be the best discipline for any man to practise, by 
asking ourselves at each doubtful moment, before each 
doubtful act, “ Would Christ have approved of my 
doing this?” * Are we by His example learning to 
think less and less of worldly pleasures, of worldly 
success? Are we viewing the whole of that strange 
complex which constitutes the life of man more and 
more in relation to that ideal which the life of Christ 
presents, and less and less in relation to mere worldly 
success? Are we becoming more and more natural 
in our acts and words, according to that highest and 
yet simplest nature which put forth itself in Him, 
and less and less artificial, in tones, in looks, in 
gestures? Do we habitually dwell in thought on 
those Divine things without which we more and more 
feel that this life would be intolerable? And is that 
passing away of this world, with its fashions and 
pursuits (however lawful or even necessary), of which 
St. John speaks,’ is that gradual loosening of our 
hold on life, which every human being must surely 


1 Posthumous Essays, p. 255. 20 ijohbral. 17s 
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feel as life advances, regarded without an over- 
mastering sadness, such as inspires so much exquisite 
poetry, poetry that thus bears unconscious, per- 
haps even unwilling, witness to the as yet unful- 
filled higher destiny of man? I speak not, as 
you observe, of the mere discarding of gross sins. 
These are quite incompatible with the higher 
life, that life which transforms itself into final 
glory. But I speak of that inward and pro- 
gressive purification, which arises from conversing 
with the Christ of Scripture; because this must 
precede. Without purity here there can be no glory 
hereafter. For Purity is God, and in “His Light 
alone can we see light.” : 

Brethren, these are things to be felt rather than 
explained or understood. They elude definition ; 
they become real in acts. For Christianity is not a 
doctrine ; it is a Life. 

I have held your attention so long that I cannot 
presume to task it further. In conclusion, then, let 
‘me say a few words which may knit together the two 
parts of my discourse :— 

In the first, as you will have noticed, I anticipated 
the final closure of present imperfection in the 
ineffable harmony of the accomplished will of God. 
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In the last, I spoke only of that glory which awaits 
those whom St. John addresses as being already here 
children of God. These appear to me two acts in 
the great drama of Providence. In what relation do 
they stand towards each other, more especially as 
concerns our race? The answer to this question is, 
I think, given by two passages of Scripture, written 
respectively by authors who have often been con- 
strued in opposition to each other, St. James and 
St. Paul. “Every man in his own order: Christ 
the firstfruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at 
His coming. Then (after this again) cometh the 
end, when He shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father; when He shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power. For He 
must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For He hath put all things under His feet. 
But when He saith, All things are put under Him, it 
is manifest that He is excepted, which did put all 
things under Him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself 
be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, 


that God may be all tn all.” } 


1 ft Cor. xv. 23-28. 
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Three stages of the Divine administration are 
here distinctly marked. The Resurrection of Christ 
Himself and the subsequent economy of the Church 
Militant on earth; the resurrection of Christ’s true 
followers at His coming; and the end of all things 
in the universal reign of God. Now the very 
metaphor that is applied to Christ by St. Paul is by 
St. James applied to the followers of Christ. As 
St. Paul calls Christ the firstfruits in respect of His 
Resurrection, so does St. James declare that God 
“hath begotten us by the word of truth to be a kind 


¥1 These two utter- 


of firstfruits of His creatures. 
ances coincide exactly, because whatever Christ is, 
that we are to be likewise. Each Apostle, therefore, 
St. James expressly, St. Paul by implication, regards 
Christians as being only the firstfruits,? the begin- 
nings of that great harvest,—the travail of His 
soul,—seeing which the Redeemer of the world shall 
be satisfied. The Incarnation, the Life, the Death, 
the Resurrection of the Lord,—the acts of God in 
Redemption, in one word,—extend in their influence 
far beyond the hearing of the ear. “Christ is the 
propitiation for our sins,” who are the firstfruits. 
But He is more than that: “ He is not the propitiation 


1 James i. 18. 2 drapx7. 
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for our sins only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” * 

With this assurance, and with the hope which it 
holds out in prospect, with this converging testi- 
mony of three of the Apostles, men so different and 
yet all coinciding on this point, let us console our- 
selves under all the trials and sufferings and sins 
of time, looking onward to that final stage in the 
Divine Government when death itself shall be 
abolished, when the kingdom shall be delivered up 
unto the Father, and when, God being all in all, 
the whole creation shall rest in the never-ending 


fruition of the Divine. 


1 1 John ii. 2. 


VII 
CREATION 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
carth.—GENESIS i. 1. 

In the beginning was the Word. ... All things were 
made by Him. ... And the Word was made 
flesh—JOUHN i. 1, 3, 14. 


SUPPOSE, for a few moments, that we could throw 
ourselves back into that strange state which is 
depicted in the 1st chapter of Genesis in the words, 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” The 
idea is a strange one; yet the description, if it may 
so be termed, seems to invite the attempt in some 
measure to realise the scene. What then should we 
have beheld, supposing that, in our capacity of 
spiritual creatures who have a nature outside this 
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Universe of phenomena, in one of its parts at least, 
we had been present during the eons so _ briefly 
presented to us in the few verses that set forth 
Creation ? 

Space, of course, would be there, and Time 
would be there; but of neither would there be any 
measure. The spirit would roam through immensity 
unchecked by any corporeal existence, conscious, 
perhaps, of the lapse of time (for outside time and 
space is none but God), but as unconscious of fixed 
duration as of dimension. Suddenly, it may be, out 
of that strange substance, impalpable to our sensa- 
tions, imperceptible except by its thrills and vibrations, 
—those thrills and vibrations which produce light 
and heat,—there would evolve themselves by creative 
flat, in numbers so great and size so small as to baffle 
arithmetic and perception, the primal atoms of which 
this visible frame consists. Detached from the 
universally diffused ether (as it is now called by 
physicists) by being made to rotate each on its axis 
with inconceivable velocity, indivisible, because 
yielding and by yielding overcoming or rather 
evading and eluding violence, diffused through space 
on what principle we have not yet discovered, attracted 


to each other according to a fixed and unalterable 
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law, these primal and ultimate bodies, of which it 
is conjectured, not unexperimentally, that there are 
as many in each drop of water, as would, if each 
were magnified to the size of a marble such as 
boys play with, make up a mass as big as is 
this globe :—these primal atoms would have been 
seen to rush together, and by their collision bring 
into the incepted creation its first possibilities of life, 
Their collision, their compression when they came 
together, would have produced first heat, then light. 
And God would have been perceived to say, “ Let 
there be Light.” Before ever this sun of ours or 
its attendant planets were, and our globe amongst 
them, before ever the stars which spangle and 
sometimes appear to crowd the heavens existed, 
there was heat and there was light. The order of 
creation as narrated in Genesis, and as so often 
sneered at by the defective science of last cen- 
tury, is now proved to be correct. “God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light,” before ever 
a single heavenly body appeared; light strangely 
pervading the immensity of space, from the throb- 
bing of the substance which pervades all space ; 
out of which all atoms were educed, into which 
all atoms will probably return. And _ thus 
L 
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matter and energy would have been successively 
created. 

If we ask what was the time which elapsed in 
this process,—it is a question that will never probably 
be answered. In such and so immense proceedings, 
time is measured by zons—each zon a million or 
billion of years; such eons are seconds on the 
clock of eternity. But I want you to observe, that 
slow or not, as we should count slowness—and really 
our conceptions as to such periods are simply futile, 
—the process involved steps, successive definite steps 
and stages: it was not simply uniform continuous 
process and progress. The calling into potential 
existence of the primal atoms ; the giving them that’ 
impulsion which set them out on their eternal career, 
—eternal, if not checked from without :—each must 
have been a momentary act. There must have been 
a moment when all was motionless and still. There 
must have been a moment when motion was im- 
parted, and with it the potency and gradual result 
of heat and light. At one instant, universal dark- 
ness, absolute formlessness ; at the next, the burst- 
ing forth throughout what to all but a spirit would 
have seemed the infinite void, of infinite localised 


motion and consequent heat, soon developing into 
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light flashing through the immense of space, first 
from those merely nebulous aggregations of atoms of 
which even still we can perceive thousands in the 
starry heavens—not yet manufactured, so to speak, 
into stars and suns with their attendant orbs—and 
then gradually, slowly coalescing into those huge 
bodies, those enormous furnaces, those reservoirs of 
heat and light, which we see and count as distinct 
from each other in the vault of heaven by millions ; 
some of them so distant that their light may only 
now be reaching us; for of some we know that 
thousands of years must have elapsed before it 
has reached us! 

On the further successive changes that took 
place in our own system, we need not dwell. The 
stage of motion involving heat and light carries us 
far on into the history of our planet. We must 
imagine it first as a vaporised mass, gradually drawn 
together and, by its very drawing together and the 
enormous pressure thus caused, evolving a heat com- 
pared with which that of the hottest blast furnace is 
a trifle; tremendous convulsions shaking, changing 
the face of nature, as we call it, till at length the 
surface of the earth cooled down so far as to allow 


of water existing on it, no longer floating merely 
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in the shape of steam in the atmosphere. Then 
comes another definite step. All has been continuous 
so far, self-evolved according to the law of creation, 
since the first calling of the atoms into existence. 
But now comes something which, like that great 
event, must have been instantaneous and could not 
have been self-evolved. This is Lzfe. No living 
thing has ever yet been evolved out of dead, lifeless 
matter. The life which swarms in the putrefying 
carcase comes into it from without. The most 
careful experiments, devised and carried out by 
men who were most anxious to prove that life could 
come out of that which has no life, have fully 
established this. Here, then, is another stage; another 
sudden, probably instantaneous step. The first germ 
of life was produced at once; whether in many 
places or in one only to begin with, matters not; it 
was the first, and it came instantaneously, inevitably, 
created by the same Power that detached the primal 
atoms from their mother substance (if the ether be a 
substance), and which, by making them attract each 
other, called forth heat and light, and made the 
worlds in which heat and light now have their work- 
shop. 


I will not follow the successive stages of Creation 
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through the picture presented of them in Genesis, 
and which has proved itself so strangely accurate in 
its beginning, that it may well be expected to hold 
good in general throughout. It begins the existence 
of life with plants, which seem to have existed, agree- 
ably to Genesis, long before the sun and moon and 
stars were visible through the dense pall of vapour 
which shrouded the earth; it goes on to water 
animals and from them to land animals, thus exactly 
corresponding with the results of modern science, till 
at last, again agreeing with science, it ends with man. 
And here is another distinct step or stage, as distinct 
as the origin of matter, as the origin of motion, as 
the origin of life. Whatever may be said about the 
descent of man by physiologists is idle as regards 
man’s higher qualities. No more than the primal 
atoms could detach themselves and begin the cease- 
less rotation which gives them distinct existence, and 
which, if it were to cease (as it might in an instant) 
by the same fiat that began it, the whole visible 
Universe would instantly return to its primal, formless 
void ; no more than life could engender itself from 
lifeless matter, with its entirely different chemical 
combinations and its faculty of spontaneous motion :— 
no more than these could be self-evolved, could man 
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have been self-evolved out of any lower animal. 
Much we have in common with them, but in one 
thing we are beyond them—outside them utterly,— 
and that is, the sense of right and wrong, and the 
general conviction of an Eternal Power to whose 
will right and wrong have reference. Man has a 
conscience as well as a reasoning mind, and by the 
two he ascends whither no animal has ascended or 
can ascend, to the idea of a God, and the conviction 
that God’s will involves duty. We feel instinctively 
that we ought to do this, that we ought not to do 
that; and for this instinct it is vain to seek any 
other foundation than the will of God, or, in other 
words, His Being and His Nature. But there are 
still a few other things to which I would call your 
attention, as conducing to the result and issue of 
these few plain reflections. 

As we proceed in the story of Creation or 
Evolution, whichever you choose to call it, one thing 
comes out most strikingly. It is this, that what we 
feel to be the higher, the more advanced in progress, 
is always the scantier and rarer. 

Outside our own planetary system we can, of 
course, know nothing of Life. Whether the millions 


on millions of stars, each star a sun, many of them 
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probably enormously larger than our own, large as 
it is——of one, almost the nearest and one of the 
brightest, Sirius, it is now calculated that he is about 
eighty times larger,—whether these stars have, each 
or all of them, a system of planets rolling round 
them, we cannot tell, probably we shall never know; 
for the distances in the heavens are such that no 
bodies much smaller than these gigantic orbs would 
be visible across them. But of our own planetary 
system we do know something. We have ascertained 
that the very largest planet it contains cannot be an 
abode of life of any kind. The sun itself, and of 
course all other suns, must. be entirely unfit for life. 
It used to be imagined that its heat and light were 
due to its atmosphere alone, an atmosphere the 
heat of which it was supposed might be compatible 
with sufficient coolness on its surface to admit of 
life, though how this could be was never well 
explained. But now the spectroscope has enabled 
us positively to know that this is not the case. The 
sun—and of course all the fixed stars which glow 
like him with independent, not reflected, light—is 
simply an enormous furnace, the heat of which is 
maintained, not by combustion, but by compression. 


As a blacksmith hammers a bar of cold iron till it 
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becomes red hot by sheer hammering, so does the 
sun, by hammering his own substance together as 
we may say, by squeezing it together by the law 
of mutual attraction, develop that enormous and 
utterly inconceivable heat which makes him the 
centre of material life to the whole planetary system. 
But in this huge orb itself there is no life. It is a 
mere furnace, a furnace the size of which exceeds by 
hundreds and thousands of times the size of all his 
dependent planets put together. The same analogy 
must pervade all space: and therefore we see at once 
that the abodes of life, if there be life elsewhere, are 
insignificant in size compared with the consuming 
fires which are necessary to sustain them. The 
highest potentialities are the rarest. ‘The possible 
abodes of life are a mere fraction compared to the 
abodes of the mere energy, lifeless in itself, which is 
necessary to sustain life. 

Take, again, our own globe. How small the 
quantity of living matter on it to that which is 
lifeless! Why, if all the life that swarms in the 
sea, on the earth, and in the air, could be gathered 
together into one mass, it would not make up the 
size of a single peak in the Alpine chain, that chain 
itself being merely ltke the roughness of the rind 
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upon an orange, when compared with the size of 
this great globe! 

And as of life in general in comparison with 
what is lifeless, so with the higher kinds of life as 
compared with the lower. The waters teem with 
life of the lowest forms, the air swarms with insects, 
the ground is alive with worms; but when you come 
to the loftier kinds of life, you find a scantier and 
ever scantier produce ¢el/ zt comes to Man. Man 
alone can multiply beyond the scale of his animal 
position, because he alone can live on all kinds of 
food, in all kinds of climates, and, above all, because 
he alone knows the art of producing food. Man alone 
can make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before ; man alone can develop the produce of the 
ground and of the trees into those nourishing and 
superior forms which centuries of careful cultivation 
have educed. Every fruit tree is a triumph of man’s 
art, every cornfield a display of his ingenuity. But, 
apart from this, the higher is always scantier than 
the lower life; and all life is infinitesimal compared 


with that which is lifeless. 


This sketch of creation, of progress, and of 


existence seems to lead to two results, bearing, 
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each of them, on the great fact we commemorate 
to-day. 

1. As in creation things, though proceeding 
onwards by slow and gradual evolution and develop- 
ment, yet distinctly betray certain stages which are 
not development, but are something entirely new, 
original, fresh from the hand of God, so to speak, 
so it might well be expected that the history of man 
himself might exhibit at least one stage which is not 
mere development, but a new creation. I speak no 
longer of the beginning of our existence, but of what 
may well be expected during that existence. The 
beginning of our race was something clearly new, 
which no unassisted progress upwards can account 
for. Conscience, not to speak of the higher or 
absolute reason, imperatively demands this. No 
mere evolution will explain them. But we know 
full well that conscience has not been able to 
impose itself upon mankind at large with perfect 
efficacy. We know full well that the motto of 
our race is the desperate saying of the Colchian 
enchantress, “I see and approve what is better, I 
practice what is worse.” Also, we see that for a 
race like ours, so gifted, with thoughts so soaring, 


with deeds so far behind them, this world cannot be 
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a satisfactory, a sufficing scene. Animals have no 
hereafter; they neither expect nor wish for one. 
Men do wish for an hereafter, and, even when they 
have brought themselves not to expect it, they feel 
themselves aggrieved. The pessimistic philosophy, 
which is now making such way amongst people who 
have discarded Christianity, is the natural and 
powerful expression of this feeling ; they are aggrieved, 
because if this life be all, as they are trying to per- 
suade themselves it is, then life itself, limited to this 
scene, is generally not worth having ; is, in very many 
cases, worse than not worth having. And so comes 
out the astounding result, that the existence of Man 
upon this globe, if he exist only upon this globe, is 
a disastrous mistake, a mistake which appears more 
and more terrible the more the race advances, because 
the capacity for suffering and the opportunities and 
occasions of suffering increase more rapidly than the 
capacity for enjoyment and the possibilities of 
enjoyment. Add to this the now ascertained fact 
that at some future period this globe will become, 
by the slow operation of purely natural causes, 
entirely unfit to support life ; the consequence being, 
that the human race will, if left to itself, be gradu- 
ally and painfully squeezed out of existence. Such 
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is man, such his situation, such his prospects, if left 
to himself in a Universe essentially transitory and 
perishing. 

Now does not this make probable that central 
fact of Christianity which we are about to com- 
memorate,—I mean the Incarnation? For what is 
the Incarnation? It is the introduction into our 
race, through Christ, of a new principle of Divine 
Life, which is as new and as fruitful of results as 
the introduction of motion, the introduction of life, 
the introduction of reason upon the earth; a prin- 
ciple of Life which shall give to man that complete- 
ness in the scale of being, which lower animals, in 
their place, actually possess. 

If the existence of the human race upon this 
globe is not to be regarded as due either to ignor- 
ance or to malevolence on the part of its Creator, 
we must, I think, come to the conclusion that some- 
thing, some intervention was always intended to 
take place in the fulness of God’s time, to complete 
its destinies; to put the topstone on that edifice, 
which otherwise exhibits a radical defect exactly in 
its highest part; to redeem from an imperfection 
which, once felt, is something worse than imperfec- 


tion ; to assure to the race that the eternal purpose 
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is not destined in them alone to be frustrated. Thus 
the Incarnation of God in Christ becomes the neces- 
sary and the quite natural result of the most ele- 
mentary consideration of man’s nature and position 
and function on the earth. Here then comes in my 
second text— 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.... All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was 
not anything made that was made. ... And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Well does St. John here put together the Creation 
and the Incarnation; the Creation, without which 
the Incarnation could not have been; the Incarna- 
tion, without which Creation to man would have 
been a curse. 

2: The second result of the physical considera- 
tions we have been engaged in is, that it is quite in 
accordance with the whole analogy of Nature, that 
those who fully adopt the teaching and follow the 
steps of the Incarnate God, those in whom God’s 
purpose attains full effect, should be a small minority. 


We are continually taunted with the failure of 
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Christianity. It has spread over only a small part 
of the globe, comparatively speaking; and, where 
it has spread, it has really leavened but a small 
part of the region supposed to be Christianised. 
Christians by profession are not one-fifth of the 
human race; Christians in very practice are a mere 
fraction of that fifth part. 

Without stopping to inquire how far this is true, 
though I believe the influence of Christianity is 
vastly underrated by those who hold such language, 
the world would be very different now from what it 
is had Christ never come,—however, taking for the 
present this idea of the comparative failure of 
Christianity as not exaggerated, it would be still only 
another instance of what appears to be the universal 
law, that what is Zzghest is also scarcest. With such 
law it is vain for us to quarrel. We cannot alter it, 
we must simply accept it. But we may trust that the 
justice of the Eternal will not condemn for mere ignor- 
ance,and that in the judgment we are taught by Nature 
as well as by Revelation to expect, a difference of 
degree will mark as well the punishment as the sin. 
We are each conscious of immense differences be- 
tween each other in character, in circumstances, in 


ability, in powers. The justice of man in punishing 
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for violation of human law is often felt to be unjust. 
It cannot be otherwise. Society has to be saved, 
and it cannot be saved otherwise than by sanctions 
which vary, not according to the degree of inward 
guilt, but according to the nature of the outward act 
‘ in which that guilt finds not always adequate ex- 
pression. But with God it is far different. His 
punishments are always exactly accordant with the 
real, not the apparent sin. And the only sin in 
those that know concerning their Saviour, that 
cannot be forgiven, is the obstinate rejection of Him, 
“Who is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God through Him.” 

These considerations may, I daresay, have 
seemed rather singular and unusual in the pulpit. 
Unusual they may be, but I cannot think them 
_ inappropriate. It is surely well to view Redemption 
in connection with the whole scheme of Creation, so 
far as we can discover it, after the example of St. 
John. Surely there is something not merely sub- 
lime but encouraging, in the thought that the Incar- 
nation seems to grasp into the whole vast Evolution 
of the Universe; that, as St. John speaks of the 
Lamb as having been slain from the foundation of 


the world, so we are authorised to regard the whole 
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intervention of the Deity in the history of man as 
laid out long before man existed, inasmuch as it so 
exactly corresponds with other steps and stages in 
the progress of the great whole. And may we not 
conceive, is it presumptuous to suppose, that a race 
so gifted as ours is, having its feet indeed composed - 
of iron and clay, but its head-of gold, a race so 
mean in some respects, so grand in others, a race, 
the individual members of which have but a span- 
long of duration here, and yet in that span-long 
have been able to traverse the infinite of space with 
the mind and soul, as the ancient poet says, and 
only fail to grasp that fully which is probably 
beyond all finite intellect to grasp;—that such a race 
may be intended for purposes far exceeding any that 
are attainable during this brief life, on this small 
globe? Is it not encouraging, amidst all the small . 
but incessant worries, the terrible occasional trials 
of life, to think of that higher scene, that grander 
stage, to which Christianity points beyond the grave, 
as being though not directly disclosed, yet hinted at 
by Nature apart from Revelation, in the very con- 
scious imperfection of that order of beings which is 
yet the highest disclosed to us by Nature? 


Thus regarded, the whole history of man seems 
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condensed into one picture in the Incarnation. In 
the birth in pain and sorrow, in the lowly manger- 
bed, in the gradual development of mind and body, 
in the conquering moral perfection, in the apparent 
and visible defeat by death, and the real, though to 
all but the cleansed eye invisible, victory of the 
Resurrection, we have, as it were, a miniature of the 
whole sweep and scope of the race, of which the 
Incarnate God is the second Head! May we, born 
again in His image, by the working of His Spirit, 
be united with Him in Life, in Death, and in 
Eternity ! 


VIII 
WATCHFULNESS 


Watch ye, therefore; for ye know not when the Master 
of the house cometh, whether at even, or at mid- 
night, or at cock-crowing or in the morning ; lest, 
coming suddenly, He find you sleeping. And 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, Watch— 
MARK Xili, 35,36; 37. 


I HAD purposed speaking this day on the past 
history, the present state, and the future prospects 
of that portion of the Church of God with which we 
are specially connected. But illness, and the shock 
produced on me by the terrible event which has 
taken place here during the past week, have made 
it impossible to carry out my design. I must defer 
my intended sermon on the Irish Church till the 
next Lord’s Day. But I hope that, for the short 


time during which I can address you this morning, 
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some considerations on a subject which has been so 
powerfully and so painfully brought before us in the 
Providence of the All-wise God, may be even more 
profitable to our souls, 

The subject on which our Lord dwells through a 
large portion of His last great prophecy is the utter 
uncertainty of the time when He shall return to 
judgment. No man, no angel, not even the Son, 
but the Father only, knows that time. The attempts 
which have been, and still are continually being 
made to calculate it, are simply blasphemous, 
because they imply that our Saviour did not speak 
the truth when He told His disciples this. Half 
the fanaticism that has disgraced, half the infidelity 
that has assailed the Church, would have been 
spared, had her children only remembered _ this. 
Had they but recollected the solemn words of my 
text, they would have spent their time more profit- 
ably than in endeavouring to find out that which 
their Master expressly tells them they shall never 
know. They would have watched as He recom- 
mends—by constant patient perseverance in well- 
doing, by constant sense of their responsibility to 
their absent Lord, by constant faithfulness in their 


allotted tasks. This it is that constitutes Christian 
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watchfulness; not the endeavour to find out when 
the Lord will come, but the being ready and wake- 
ful at what time soever He may come; not saying 
to ourselves, Our Master will come at the even, or, 
He will come at midnight, and we will be all ready to 
meet Him then; but saying in response to Christ in my 
text, We will be ready to meet Him no matter when 
He comes, whether He come at even or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning; ready, 
not by straining our eyes and ears for signs of His 
approach, but by doing those things which we know 
He would wish us to be doing at all times :—d/zs, 
brethren, this is what the Lord commends, what He 
enjoins on all in the one emphatic word with which 
His last prophecy concludes, Watch ! 

But that word of warning refers not merely to the 
grand developments of the Church’s future, but to 
the life of Christ in each individual member of the 
same. We must watch, for we know not when the 
Master of the house may come, to call us out of this 
life into His more immediate presence. 

Life is proverbially uncertain. Death most fre- 
quently comes at such a time and in such a way as 
is not expected, The experience of every one who 


has lived any time is full of instances of this. The 
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theme is so trite, that it is literally impossible to say 
anything that has not been said and thought - by 
almost every human being who has attained matur- 
ity. Yet it is necessary, now and then, to bring it 
again before ourselves, because the mind is so full 
of deception on this subject. Well has the poet 
said, “ All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 
There is a strong feeling of life in each, a feeling 
which makes death seem impossible to each, until 
death comes. Hence the propriety of that petition 
in our Litany, in which we pray that the Lord may 
not come to fetch us suddenly, that we may not be 
taken off our guard and unprepared. For no death 
can be sudden, if we are ready for it. It is not the 
instantaneous transition from this world to the next 
we should fear and deprecate; it is the having so 
lived as we should not wish to be found living 
when we come to die. This is the only thing 
that -can arm sudden death with the terrors 
in which it appears in the prayer, “from battle 
and murder, and from sudden death, Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 

Of the most terrible of these three shapes of 
death we have had an appalling example during the 


last week :—-an example the more appalling, because 
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the victim had done nothing which, in the judgment 
of any one unacquainted with the habits and tradi- 
tions of this country, could be deemed sufficient to 
provoke it; because, too, the murder was not the 
off-hand result of any provocation, great or small, 
but the cold-blooded and most deliberately planned 
execution of a meditated revenge. Murder is the 
deliberate and unjustified taking away of human 
life. But there are infinite degrees of guilt in the 
crime, which the law of the land cannot discriminate 
between, which only God, the Judge of all, can ac- 
curately determine. And certainly the more care- 
fully the steps towards its commission are taken, the 
more precautions against failure and against detec- 
tion are adopted, the worse does the sin appear, 
because all this care and caution prove that the 
mind of the murderer has been long at work devising 
them, or else that he is an adept in his art. Yet 
there is one palliating consideration, which must not 
be left out of view. It is this, that the class by 
whom in Ireland such murders are, we may say, alone 
committed, have got utterly perverted notions on the 
subject, the result of long tradition, uncorrected by 
any better teaching ; they really think that, in cases 
like this, killing is no murder ; their conscience does 
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not check them, because their judgment of right and 
wrong is completely warped. And I am very sure 
that our deceased brother would in his own case 
have echoed our Saviour’s prayer for his murderers, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” To him death, coming as it did in the path 
of duty, had no terrors. As he himself said in the 
night after he had been shot, he was not afraid to 
die. Constant at every ordinance of God’s house— 
only last Lord’s Day he was one of those who knelt 
at that Table,—never deterred by fear from doing 
what he believed was right, honest and upright in 
all his dealings, exhibiting his religion not by pro- 
fession but by practice ;—his life proved that the 
lessons of piety he had learned in his boyhood and 
youth had sunk into his heart, and borne good fruit. 
Though his Lord did indeed come suddenly, He did 
not find him sleeping. 

I did not see him during his brief struggle. On 
the first day after the deed had been done upon him, 
I was not allowed; and on the last, when it would 
seem he wished to see me, he died before I could 
reach him. But he needed nothing that man could 
do for him. I might have learned from him; he 


had nothing to learn from me. He was safe in 
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the hands of the God whom he had faithfully 
served, the Saviour whom he had stedfastly believed 
in. 

I recollect some years ago, in reading Dr. New- 
man’s Apology,—that singular book in which he traces 
the phases of feeling rather than of thought, which 
ended in his joining the Church of Rome,—I was 
struck by one particular point on which he claims 
a special superiority for their system over ours. 
The Protestant, he says, may perhaps live better, 
but the Catholic, no matter how profligate may have 
been his life, dies better. He means that the last 
Sacraments of the Church, as they are used by his 
Communion, will make up for all the deficiencies 
and sins of a long course of impiety and _ hard- 
heartedness ; in other words, that the Catholic has 
the peculiar privilege of living the life of the wicked, 
and then dying the death of the righteous. The 
mere expression of such a thought by such a man 
is surely enough to condemn the system which has 
so debased an intellect in some respects so match- 
less! We, my brethren, can hold out no such 
inducements. When the lamp is going out, we 
know who has told us that it is too late to go and 
buy. Let us, then, like our departed brother, 
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Watch, for we know not when the Master of 
the house cometh! And then, at whatever time, 
or in whatever way we may hear His summons, 
we can obey with joy, knowing that He is come to 


call us home! 


IX 
DEVOTIONAL: LIFE 


My brethren, be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might—EPH. vi. 10. 


Ir might almost seem  providential that the 
Epistle for this day should suit so exactly the 
special circumstances under which we meet. We 
are met after a week of unusual services to sum up 
whatever good you may have derived from them, and 
to review the Christian course on which, I trust, 
you are entering with fresh vigour. Services like 
last week’s are not to be often repeated. We must 
be content in general with the common course of the 
Church’s ministrations. But I will not deny that 
they may be occasionally useful, to give an unwonted 
stimulus to Christian activity and to Christian con- 
viction, to interrupt the commonplace of life and 
make us pause and reflect on what all this is really 
to end in. 
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It is very remarkable, that the very Apostle who 
has drawn such an impressive picture of the Church 
in the first part of this letter to the Ephesians should, 
towards its close, speak with such earnestness to its 
individual members. I recollect telling you when I 
was here last, two years ago, that the idea of the 
Invisible Church on earth, familiar to us, is entirely 
strange to the Apostle. He knows only of that body 
which is visible and can be seen and known of all 
men. There is such a body as the Invisible Church, 
consisting of those whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, to use the language of the 
Apocalypse, but it is only known to God, and is 
useless and inappropriate for the purposes of 
St. Paul. The “Church which is the body of Christ, 
the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” is the 
visible body of professing believers, organised into a 
society according to the wisdom given to the apostles, 
declaring the death of Christ from Sunday to Sunday 
by receiving the communion of His body and blood, 
and rejoicing in the expectation of the glory that is 
to be revealed. In this Church there was wheat and 
there were tares; but the Apostles had learnt from 
their Master not to attempt to separate them. That 
was to be left to Himself, when He should come to 
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judge the world, and to gather, through the instru- 
mentality of His angels, the wheat into his garner, 
whilst the tares should be burned with fire. No dis- 
tinction whatever is made between the two before 
that day. Paul addresses the whole body of pro- 
fessing believers at Corinth as “saints,” ze., persons 
dedicated to God. And yet we know that there 
were many that were great sinners among them. 
But, except in one case of gross and scandalous sin,— 
incest, paraded before all unblushingly,—he made no 
attempt to sever the sinners and the saints. The 
incestuous person he excommunicated through the 
agency of the Church. But even him he directed to 
be readmitted and forgiven on his repenting. Other- 
wise there is no distinction drawn. And accordingly 
here, after setting forth the manifold wisdom of God 
as being displayed in this imperfect body unto the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly places, he 
exhorts all of them alike, without making any dis- 
crimination, such as is often made nowadays between 
saints and sinners, children of God and those that 
are supposed, often very presumptuously, to be 
children rather of the evil one,—he exhorts them all 
alike to be “strong in the Lord, and in the strength 


of His might.” I now say the same to you. I 
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draw no distinctions which I have no right to do. 
I call.all here present who have been baptized 
“brethren,” as the Apostle did those at Ephesus and 
those at Corinth; and I say to you as he did to 
them, “ Be strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might.” In your own strength you cannot be 
strong. You can do nothing by yourselves. But, if 
you would only think so, “you can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth you.” 

There is nothing on which St. Paul lays more 
stress, nothing on which less stress is laid nowadays, 
than the nature of your “warfare,” as he calls the 
Christian life. “We wrestle,” he says, “not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places.” A great battle is being carried on 
in and for the soul of every human being. This 
battle is fought out in the soul, in the life of each, 
by the man himself on one side, aided by God in 
Christ, and on the other side by the mysterious 
powers of evil, who are here described as being as 
yet actually in the heavenly places. People in 
these days have come too generally to forget this 


curious, and to me most comforting truth. I say 
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“comforting” deliberately, because it removes from 
us the guilt of many and many a vile thought, of 
many and many a base suggestion, that starts up in 
the mind, apparently self-generated. These thoughts 
of evil are not always self-generated. They are 
even more frequently, in the case of persons who are 
endeavouring to follow Christ, temptations introduced 
into the mind by Satan, even as he tempted Christ. 
And if we only realised this, and had the resolution 
to reject them at once, not to harbour them even for 
a moment, we should not be answerable for them. 
It is only so far as we entertain them, give way to 
them, and then begin to relish them, that we are 
guilty. And if even we have begun so far to yield 
to them, if we would but check and recollect ourselves 
and ask at once for pardon, we should be delivered 
from them. Let me urge this on you all with all 
the earnestness I can. I know how often, when we 
would fain think of spiritual things, our minds seem 
all of a sudden to get filled with all manner of 
thoughts, perhaps only irrelevant and having nothing 
to do with what we are trying to keep before 
ourselves, sometimes recollections of former sins, 
which thus come back to us to tempt and scourge 


us, sometimes doubts of various kinds,—at all 
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events distractions, which interfere with and hinder 
prayer, and keep us from feeling any reality in the 
words we are perhaps repeating. Be of goad cheer, 
when you observe these most distressing interruptions 
of solemn thought or attempted devotion. Be of 
good cheer. They are not your own wickedness ; 
they are put into your minds by those powers of 
evil of which St. Paul was so fully conscious, and 
which are even yet not expelled from heavenly 
places, from the hearts even of the sincerest 
worshippers of God and His Christ, but are always 
trying afresh to bring you down to their own level, 
and to make you meet, not for the inheritance of the 
saints in light, but for the fellowship of demons in 
the abyss of darkness. Look to your Saviour when 
such experiences befall you. In His temptation He 
did not apparently recognise who was putting evil 
thoughts into His mind, till in the last trial the 
adversary disclosed himself as the rival of God, the 
false claimant of universal sovereignty. Meet the 
temptation, whatever it be, with some recollected 
word of Scripture as Christ did. And be not dis- 
couraged. You must, while in this world, fight the 
good fight ; you must run the heavenly race. Any 


system of religion which tells you that you have 
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nothing to do but to sit still is a lie. It is not the 
religion of Paul and John and of Christ Himself. It 
is not for nothing that St. Paul in this very passage 
not merely tells you in general terms to strengthen 
yourselves with the strength of your Lord’s might, 
but goes into detail as to the Christian warfare. 
He tells us to take and “put on the panoply (the 
complete armour) of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil.” The wiles or 
tricks and stratagems of the devil were to him very 
real things, not fanciful at all. And I again repeat 
that the conception, once fairly grasped, that we are 
engaged on the side of God against God’s adversary 
in us and around us, and are not contending only 
against our own corruption, is full of real consolation, 
because it shows us that we are not answerable for 
all the evil we perceive within us, and also, on 
another ground, because it makes us feel that we 
may have God’s help against God’s adversary, if we 
sincerely wish to have it. For God will most 
certainly not abandon His own cause; He will not 
leave His own. It is they that leave Him, not He 
that abandons them. So long as they cling to Him, 
even half-despairingly, they are not lost. 


I have no time to go through all the metaphorical 
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description given in this passage by the Apostle of 
the spiritual panoply. But I would ask your 
particular attention to two parts of it, which are 
specified towards the end of the description. 

1. The one is the shield of fazth. Faith, we are 
told, cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God. That is to say, faith comes to us in the 
first place by hearing the message of God’s love 
to us, which message is now guaranteed to us by 
the Scriptures of the Old and still more of tne 
New Testament. In other words, Christianity is 
an. historical religion, based on historic facts truly 
reported to us and ascertained by documents on 
which we can rely. 

St. Paul, you know, had become a believer in 
Christ by a special revelation. Christ appeared to 
him in glory, as-he was on his way to Damascus to 
persecute the Church in that city. If ever, therefore, 
there was a believer whose faith might be thought 
independent of historic evidence, that man was surely 
Paul. Yet, when writing to his Corinthian converts 
to teach them what was the Gospel and to confirm 
their faith therein, you recollect he cites a number of 
appearances of Christ after His Resurrection to other 
persons besides himself, appearances which he could 

N 
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only have known about by information given him 
by themselves or those connected with them. So 
important did he conceive the historic guarantee of 
Christ’s Resurrection, that he multiplied the instances 
of his Lord’s appearances, for the benefit of the 
faith of the Corinthians. He did not think it enough 
to say, “He appeared to me,” though that appear- 
ance had converted him; but cited numerous cases 
of Christ’s manifesting Himself alive after His 
Resurrection, one of them being nowhere else men- 
tioned, I mean that vouchsafed to James. Now 
what does this mean, except that the Apostle con- 
sidered that our faith is not based ultimately on any 
inward feelings or experiences, however deep and real 
these may be, but on certain historic facts, on which 
these inward experiences must ultimately rest, and 
from which they must depend? Recollect this 
weighty truth, my brethren. In these days there are 
many who want to make out that Christianity 
is altogether inward; that it is a merely spiritual 
fact or state; that the circumstances narrated in the 
Gospels may be historically false, but that our re- 
ligion remains the same. This is not so, my brethren. 
This notion is one of the wiles by which the Devil, 


in these days, is endeavouring to destroy religion, 
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The supposed experiences, the inward feelings, the 
spiritual illumination, are all nothing, unless they are 
based on the actual facts which authentic history 
declares to us concerning Christ. And this is, from 
the most ancient times, the doctrine of the Catholic 
or Universal Church. What is the Apostles’ Creed ? 
It is a recital, not of doctrines, but of facts. There 
is not a word in it about atonement, or justification, 
or predestination, or any of those points, some of 
which have been presumptuously called vital to 
Christianity. It is the creation of the world ty God, 
the Divine conception, the birth, the death and 
passion, the Resurrection of God’s Son, the existence 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the Catholic or Universal 
Church,—these facts form the almost sole contents of 
the Creed. The interpretation to be put on them 
is quite a different, and quite a subordinate thing. 
About the interpretation of these facts, or the way 
in which they apply to us, there may be, probably 
always will be, differences of opinion. But the facts 
admit of no such differences. They are there, 
unchanged and unchangeable. And he that accepts 
them, and he alone, is a Christian, a saint, a member 
of that visible society of which Paul speaks in such 


lofty terms. 
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If you, then, wish to have your faith in God's 
sight unreproved, to have it certain and clear, 
remember these great facts, and be instant in reading 
- and re-reading the books which ascertain their truth 
tous. Read your Bibles diligently, especially the New 
Testament. 

I fear there is a sad falling off on this point in 
modern Christendom. Few Christians now seem to 
know their Bibles in the way in which almost every 
decent, church-going person knew his Bible when I 
was young. There has been a melancholy declen- 
sion. Books are now so multiplied, especially books 
of amusement, that reading has generally greatly 
degenerated. Quantity, not quality, is the present 
style. Amusement, not instruction, is what people 
want. In many, I might perhaps say truly in most 
houses, you see little or nothing but novels, trashy 
novels, too, generally, on the table. Circulating 
libraries have done much mischief in this matter, 
because they enable people to dispense with pur- 
chasing books, whilst the books they chiefly furnish 
are those which can be read through in a few days, 
and which no one wants to read again. In this way 
is generated a habit of unfixed and desultory reading, 


which unfits the mind for any serious or consecutive 
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thought. Even among the poor, the shilling novels 
which swarm on every bookstall do the same kind 
of mischief, providing mental food which is neither 
nourishing nor wholesome, and which depraves the 
mental taste for anything really useful. I cannot 
but attribute to this habit of careless desultory 
reading of worthless books much of that want of 
sobriety of mind and of earnestness of purpose, which 
marks modern Christianity. Religion must be a 
serious thing, seriously pursued, if it is to give us any 
strength to resist the wiles of Satan. 

If, therefore, there are any here on whom the 
services of last week have apparently made some 
impression, let me beseech them, above all things, to 
acquire or resume the habit of reading Scripture 
regularly, and thinking over what they read. Faith 
is spoken of by Paul as being a shield, which is able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. But 
this it cannot do, unless it is firm and unyielding and 
not liable to be blown about with every blast of new 
teaching. Stability of faith depends almost entirely 
on realising the Divine history of the Divine Man. 
If we have His words and deeds constantly before 
us, we shall feel little difficulty in dealing with objec- 
tions. Many of them a real acquaintance with th 
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Gospels will at once dispose of ; and when you hear 
what I now tell you, that, even within the last fifteen 
years, every discovery that has been made concerning 
the Gospels tends to exhibit their historic trustworthi- 
ness more decisively, you will be encouraged, I feel 
sure, to read them afresh more carefully and meditate 
on them more deeply. The fiery darts of the wicked 
one in former days were chiefly doubts as to the 
assurance of the believer. They were temptations to 
wish for more security for his own salvation, than the 
general promises of God’s Word afford. Now this 
kind of doubt is little felt. Presumption has too 
often taken the place of anxiety. Now it is doubts 
as to the truth of God’s general promises and of all 
the facts on which they rest. General has replaced 
individual insecurity. The best cure for this is, 
I repeat once more, study of the Scriptures. Is 
it not a significant fact that these doubts of the 
truth of the Gospel hardly ever assail those who 
study Scripture most profoundly? Take the late and 
the present Bishops of Durham,—two men of pro- 
found learning, which they have both applied to the 
one great purpose of elucidating holy Scripture. 
You cannot read anything they have written without 


feeling that you are in an atmosphere of faith,—that 
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though thoroughly acquainted with doubt, it has no 
hold whatever on them. Their faith rests on a rock, 
and they have, each of them, destroyed a whole 
armoury of scepticism. 

Add, by all means, experience,—inward experi- 
ence,—to your historic faith. It will come of itself, 
“if you are in real earnest to secure the last. But do 
not expect experience to go before that on which it 
ought to rest. This is what makes so many now 
weak, unstable, and dejected. 

The sword of the Spirit, of which the Apostle 
next speaks, is, as he tells us, the Word, ze, the 
account, the statement, so to speak, of God; the 
intelligence conveyed to the mind of man by the 
disclosure of the mind of God in the acts and words 
of Christ. On this, therefore, I need not dwell. It 
is only another form of what I have put before 
you. 

2. I will, therefore, go on at once to what I regard 
as the second most important recommendation of the 
Apostle. And this is prayer:—prayer for themselves ; 
prayer for all the saints, for the whole Church ; 
prayer especially for the Apostle himself, and, I 
will venture to say, for those in the Church now 


who -have succeeded to some part, to that part 
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which is in its nature permanent, of the Apostolic 
office. 

“With all prayer and supplication praying at all 
seasons in the Spirit, and watching thereunto in all 
perseverance and supplication for all the saints, and 
on my behalf, that utterance may be given unto me 
in opening my mouth, to make known with boldness’ 
the mystery of the Gospel, for which I am ”—strange 
fact !—“an ambassador in bonds”! imprisoned and 
outraged by the very men to whom I am accredited 
by my Sovereign ! 

Prayer is the very life-breath of the redeemed 
soul. For it is the soul’s intercourse with God, and 
intercourse with God is the great channel through 
which the life of God streams into us. 

How wonderfully impressive in this regard is the 
example of our Lord! who being the Incarnate Son 
of God, having the Divine Nature actually in Him, 
yet was wont to pass whole nights at times in 
prayer to His Father in heaven, after days spent in 
the unremitting toils of beneficence to man! 

We have the best model as well as the best 
language of prayer in that wonderful summary of 
all we can or ought to want, which our Lord 


prescribed to His disciples. From it we learn,:that 
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the first thing we ought on each occasion of solemn 
prayer to think of, is the hallowing God’s name— 
the accepting, in other words, the disclosures God 
has made to us of Himself, and the feeling to Him 
as we ought to do towards an omnipotent and 
most loving Father. The prayer begins with this 
most affecting, most comforting of all considerations, 
that our Creator is more than our Creator. He 
stands to us in a different relation from that in 
which He stands to the other parts of His Creation. 
They are His works: we are His children, and He 
is our Father. We thus pray that His will may 
be done in earth as it is done in heaven, by all 
its rational inhabitants, done with all their hearts 
and with all their minds and with all their strength. 
For the petition, “Thy will be done,” expresses a 
great deal more than resignation. It is not merely, 
“Do Thy will and enable us to submit ;” it is, “ Enable 
us to do Thy will ourselves.” Resignation will come 
almost of itself, as a sequel upon activity: but he 
deceives himself, who fancies he is resigned when he 
is only indolent. After this,and only then, come the 
petitions which concern our individual wants. The 
whole is before the part; the Church is before its 


individual members. It is only when we have 
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sought the general good in the perfect fulfilment 
of the will of our Father, that we are allowed to 
ask for our individual good. Food and all that is 
necessary to the body; forgiveness of our daily sins 
(that washing of the feet which, as our Saviour told 
His Apostles, was necessary each day before sitting 
down to the feast God’s love hath provided for us, 
' even as the feet in Eastern countries must be 
washed every time one sits down to a meal, though 
the whole body may have been previously bathed) ; 
exemption from all except necessary temptation 
and trial, and ultimate deliverance from the wicked 
one :—these are the blessings prayed for in the 
second part of that model prayer. And what 
circumstance of life, what difficulty or distress 
cannot be brought under one or other of these 
heads? To recite the Lord’s Prayer, not rapidly, 
as our Roman Catholic brethren are taught to do, 
over and over again, as though the mere repetition 
of the words so many times were something meri- 
torious, but slowly, realising all that comes under 
each petition,—what more can any follower of 
Christ require in the way of prayer? And yet 
there is something further still than this. It is 


the sinking ourselves, the complete absorption of 
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our minds—-of our very self—into the consciousness 
of God’s Presence, the allowing ourselves, so to 
speak, to be engulfed in the ocean of His Existence 
and of His Love! to feel in our inmost self the 
words “It is the Lord: let Him do what seemeth 
Him good”! This ecstasy of prayer in which 
words are gone, because they are unnecessary 
and inadequate, this feeling of perfect safety, of 
absolute satisfaction in the simple consciousness of 
the Divine Presence and the Divine Love, is the 
highest height of prayer. But it is attainable by 
the simplest Christian: it is not a matter of intellect 
but of feeling: it is the instinct of the child clinging 
to its parent and feeling safe. 

Of course, prayer being thus necessary and vital, 
it must also be constant. We must in the Apostle’s 
language persevere in prayer: must pray without 
ceasing, as he tells us in another place, ze. pray 
without long intervals. Prayer—the feeling of 
dependence upon God—must be uninterrupted as 
far as its basis goes: its expression in words or 
active thought must be frequent. 

A good rule is to pray habitually three times 
a day,—in the morning when we rise, at noon, when 


for most of us comes a short definite interruption 
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of our day’s work, and again in the evening, when 
the day’s work is over. But between these times 
the mind should be kept always in such an attitude, 
that definite prayer may not be felt to be a dis- 
sonance. Every thing, every word, that would 
jar on prayer, should be avoided. We are told to 
be ready, each one of us, seeing we know not at 
what hour our Lord may come to each to take 
us hence: this frame of mind will be perfectly 
attained, if we only are constant in prayer as the 
Apostle tells us to be. 

To persons who are learning to pray thus, 
simply, sincerely, believingly, it will hardly be 
necessary to say that we must pray wumselfishly. 
We must pray for all the saints, for the whole 
professing Church of Christ in our own parish, 
our own country, throughout all the world. We 
must pray that that Church may be enabled to 
fulfil its design—that it may soon /eaven all the 
world. We can see that this is being more 
rapidly accomplished in these days than ever, 
perhaps, before. Missions are no longer sneered 
at. They are too visibly succeeding. The dis- 
coveries of unknown countries,—continents dark 


in every sense, which are waiting in unconscious 
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expectancy for the light hitherto denied them, and 
which we are now taking possession of,—the re- 
searches into the families of man and the relations 
of languages, the boundless enterprises into which 
commerce straightway follows the investigations of 
scientific curiosity,—all these things make us feel not 
so much our individual insignificance, as our indi- 
vidual potentialities and far-reaching sympathies. 
For these discoveries have invariably originated in 
some one or two individual minds. The interests of 
nations have depended on the self-sacrifice of indi- 
vidual explorers; the sympathy of one man, as in 
the case of Livingstone, has unlocked the interior 
of a vast continent of boundless future possibilities. 
And let me urge this point, that, as it is only 
through the Church and its divinely appointed 
ministrations that we have been brought to Christ, 
so it is only in so far as we continue attached to 
the Church and to its ministrations, that we can 
really old to Christ. If we are not members of 
His Body, He is not our Head. There is no 
such thing as unattached Christianity,—Christianity 
independent of Church ordinances and Church 
membership. Read St. Paul’s Epistles carefully, 
and you will find not a trace of this modern 
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device. Otherwise, how would expulsion from 
the Church have been a punishment? a punish- 
ment so great, that he beseeches the Corinthians 
to readmit the excommunicated penitent, lest he 
should be swallowed up of overmuch sorrow ? 

If, therefore, you are tempted to think lightly 
of the Church and of those great ordinances which 
were instituted by Christ Himself; if you are 
solicited to take what many people now consider 
broader views, let me advise you to bring these 
views to the touchstone of the New Testament, 
and to reject what you will soon discover to be 
quite incompatible with it. 

I lay the more stress on this, because I know 
that it is exactly when men are brought to think 
more seriously on spiritual things, that Satan is 
sure to inject this particular temptation most 
strongly. He makes use of the very gush and 
ardour of fresh and unwonted emotion, to represent 
everything external to oneself as unimportant ; 
to put Church ordinances before the mind as cold, 
even carnal; to make people fancy they can more 
profitably give themselves up to secret and individual 
devotion, than tie themselves down to the dull 


routine of common and united worship and thanks- 
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giving. But there is no frzvate, without public, 
worship ; there is no individual thanksgiving, which 
can make the great thanksgiving offered at the 
Lord’s Table unnecessary; and to worship God 
otherwise than in accordance with His own institu- 
tion is to offer a will-worship of our own, which 
He will not accept; for it is the sacrifice of fools. 
As Christianity would never have existed without 
the Church, so it cannot be maintained without 
the Church. 


And now, dear brethren, I must stop. I fear 
I have wearied you already ; my excuse must be 
that as in the nature of things I can but seldom 
see you, my heart goes out in anxiety towards 
you, and i can hardly feel as though I could ever 
discharge the full duty of a bishop to his flock. 
But if the few weak but sincere words I have 
been able to speak to you have encouraged any in 
the strait way, and have nerved you for running 
more cheerfully and resolutely the race that is set 
before you, looking to Jesus, the author and finisher 
of your faith, looking to Him in His word, in His 
ordinances, in His example, continuing instant 


in prayer and in communion with Him and all 
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believers, and casting all your care,—all the anxiety 
from which none of us is altogether free——on Him 
who careth for you, I shall thank God from the 
bottom of my heart. And I beseech you, brethren, 
in praying for others, not to forget one who by his 
office is only rendered more in need of being prayed 
for ; that he, and all they over whom he is appointed 
overseer, may have grace and heavenly instruction, 
such as may enable him and them to open the 
mouth and make known more and more effectively 
the mysteries of the Gospel. 


X 
LE. SCLUDY -OF SCRIPTURE 


For whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and through the comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope-—ROMANS xv. 4. 


THE connection in which these words stand must 
be attentively viewed by any one who would fully 
apprehend their meaning. If you turn to the 
chapter from which they are taken, you will find 
that St. Paul is speaking of the duty of not availing 
ourselves to the utmost of our undeniable rights and 
liberties as Christians, without considering the 
prejudices of our weaker fellow Christians. “We 
then that are strong,” he proceeds in the first verse, 
“ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not 
to please ourselves. _Let every one of us please his 
neighbour for his good to edification.” And then he 
O 
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fortifies this injunction with the blessed example of 
our Saviour. “For even Christ pleased not Himself ; 
but, as it is written, The reproaches of them that 
reproached Thee fell on me.” This quotation is 
taken from the 69th Psalm, and, as it there occurs, 
the words were doubtless written by David or some 
other pious Israelite of old, to describe his own con- 
dition and the sufferings entailed on himself by his 
zeal for the honour of his God. He made common 
cause with God, and therefore was reproached by 
them that reproached God. Such is plainly the 
primary meaning of the passage in the Psalm; but 
St. Paul does not hesitate to apply these words, 
written by the Psalmist of himself, to Him in whom 
all the experiences of all the godly that -have ever 
lived may be viewed as being concentrated, even 
Christ, just as St. John in his Gospel applies to 
Christ the previous portion of the very same verse, 
I mean the words, “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” And this, not-that the Psalmist had 
Christ particularly before him, much less that he 
wrote in the person of Christ, as some have fancied, 
but that a// utterances of godly men of old, as I said 
just now, apply especially to Christ, since He is, to 


use a modern phrase, the Representative Man of the 
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whole race of them that fear God. Having then 
made this application of the Psalmist’s words to 
Christ, St. Paul seems to think it desirable to justify 
it, and, in order to do so, he goes on as in my text. 
“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and through the comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope.” In order clearly to see how these words do 
justify the application to Christ of the passage quoted 
from the Psalms, we have only to recollect the 
principle I have just laid down,—the principle that 
in Christ and in His experience are concentrated all 
the spiritual experiences of ail the godly that have 
ever lived. And as Christ hath gotten the victory 
over all the opposing powers of evil, and gotten this 
victory in the very act of being apparently defeated 
(for the cross was His triumphal chariot in which He 
triumphed over principalities and powers, as St. Paul 
declares), so that the consummation of His sufferings 
was the consummation of His conquest, even so we, 
when we suffer most, are likewise conquerors and 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us. 
St. Paul’s words, therefore, may be thus paraphrased : 
Do not wonder if I put these words of the Psalmist 
in the mouth of Christ, for whatever David suffered 
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for God’s sake, Christ suffered too; whatever were 
David’s experiences, were Christ’s experiences too ; 
and as they are Christ’s, so’are they likewise ours ; 
and as in Him they were the forerunners, yea, the 
very means of victory, for “He was made perfect 
through suffering,” even so are they to us the fore- 
runners, the sure pledges and the very means of that 
victory which shall hereafter develop itself for ever 
and ever in the happiness of heaven. 

No wonder, then, that Paul speaks of the consola- 
tion of the Scriptures. Every page of them, when 
once this principle of interpretation is fully seen, is 
fraught with comfort and support to all that follow 
Christ. Are they in distress or poverty? So was 
Christ.. Are they despised by their fellowmen? 
So was Christ. The Son of God was in social 
position so far inferior to those He came to save, 
that when the rich Pharisee asked Him to dine with 
him, he did not think it necessary to treat Him with 
the ordinary observances of society: he gave Him 
no water to wash his hands, no kiss to welcome His 
entrance. Are they censured for too much zeal ? 
So was Christ. The zeal of His Father’s house had 
even devoured Him ; and in his anxiety to purify it 


of traffic, He incurred the bitter resentment of those 
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who had turned it from a house of prayer into a 
den of thieves. Are they rejected of men as being 
dangerous innovators, disturbers of the Church or 
of society itself, because they go to God’s word and 
not to man’s vain traditions and conventions for 
what they are to hold and teach? So was Christ. 
He was denounced as a Sabbath-breaker and con- 
demned to death as a blasphemer. Are they in 
spiritual conflict? So was Christ. We read the 
record of His temptation in the wilderness, of His 
agony in the garden, to little purpose, if they do not 
show us that eve, too, He has gone before us. Do 
they feel, to use the language of the Psalmist, that 
their sins are more in number than the hairs of 
their head, and that therefore their strength faileth 
them? So did Christ, mysterious as it seems ; for 
the Apostle appropriates to Him the very Psalms in 
which these words occur, and not unduly. For as, on 
the one hand, He came, above all others, to do that 
will of God which never could be satisfied with 
sacrifices and burnt-offerings, so, on the other hand, 
part of that will was His bearing, not indeed His 
own sins, but the sins of the whole world, by some 
inconceivable process appropriated to Himself, and 


weighing down His soul with exceeding sorrow even 
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unto death. Lastly, do they feel, in the extremity 
of their distress, as though God Himself had forsaken 
them? So did Christ. There is no human feeling 
Christ hath not felt, no human temptation He hath 
not undergone; and therefore the picture of these 
feelings, the record of these trials, which make up 
a large portion of Scripture, is full of comfort, not 
‘merely on the common ground that whatever is 
shared by others is less intolerable to one’s self, but 
also, and much more, because, having been shared 
by Christ, they are pledges of our fellowship with 
Christ, and therefore of our final victory with Him. 

Hence it is that the intelligent study of Holy 
Writ is pre-eminently calculated to console, and by 
consoling to inspire patience and endurance and, as 
the product of these, to beget within us hope, even 
that hope “which maketh not ashamed.” 

What I have to say on the subject brought before 
us by my text will be little more than an expansion 
and elucidation of what I have already said; yet let 
me beg you will attend to it. There may be some- 
thing that will not be without use in the strange 
and perplexing journey of life, and in the difficulties 
of modern thought. | 


My subject may most fittingly be distributed under 
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two heads :—first, the right method of studying 
Scripture; second, the effect produced by such study. 

1. And with regard to the right method of 
studying Scripture, the first and most important 
point is that which I have already briefly stated. 
All Scripture is for the purpose of disclosing Christ. 
It groups itself about the Saviour of the world. He 
is the end of the Law, of the Prophets and the 
Psalms, under the old Covenant; of the Gospels, 
Epistles and Apocalypse, under the New. The 
whole object of those dealings of God, whose history 
forms the Bible, is to set forth Christ. God’s revela- 
tion of Himself from the beginning of the world is 
all summed up in Christ. Without Christ, or with 
Christ misunderstood, the whole Bible is a chaos. 
It is not the Bible that can save us; it is not even 
the doctrines taught in the Bible that save us; it is 
Christ. But Christ came in the fulness of the time: 
though His sacrifice is spoken of in relation to the 
counsels of the Eternal as being from the foundation 
of the world, yet in ¢me (which conditions our 
existence, though it may not condition God’s), the 
coming and sacrifice of Christ took place at a certain 
definite period in the history of man, and are con- 


nected with certain preparations and developments 
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of man. The Bible then, first and foremost, is the 
history of these; and, therefore, besides the differ- 
ences of style and even of tone of thought, which 
are due to its being written by many different 
authors and under very different circumstances 
during a period of probably at least a thousand 
years, we must expect those differences which are 
essential to a history of progress. The human mind 
itself is seen to advance, as we read on in the Old 
Testament ; the experiences, the descriptions, the 
feelings of Genesis, are not those of Malachi. And 
this, by the way, offers a strong internal proof of 
the great antiquity of the documents incorporated 
in the former. Between Genesis and the Prophets 
there is a great advance in men’s self-consciousness, 
or, what is much the same, in their conscience. 
Things are mentioned in Genesis as being done by 
some of the patriarchs without, apparently, any 
consciousness of their being wrong, which in later 
times would have distressed men like Isaiah or 
Daniel beyond measure. And as the keenness and 
clearness of the perception of sin increases, so too 
does the keenness and clearness of the anticipation 
of the Deliverer from sin increase. “ Abraham,” 


said Christ, “rejoiced that he should see my day; 
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and he saw it and was glad.” But how much less 
clearly did he see the nature of its deliverance than 
did Isaiah! To Abraham it was merely said that 
in his seed should all the nations of the earth be 
blessed ; and though the incepted sacrifice of Isaac 
prefigured the sacrifice of God’s own Son, as his 
restoration to his father shadowed forth the Resur- 
rection of God’s Son, still there is no trace in 
Scripture that by Abraham this was understood ; 
to him it was merely a trial of his faith. But to 
Isaiah was described the very process by which 
alone such blessedness was to be procured. The 
consciousness of sin, so little felt in Genesis, had 
now advanced, fostered by the perpetual sacrifices 
offered up for sin, which yet, it was rightly felt, 
could never take sin away. How, indeed, could the 
blood of bulls and of goats remove the tremendous 
consciousness of guilt? This consciousness then, 
when once excited, becoming always more and more 
distressing, worked in the national mind for cen- 
turies, until it was at length ripe for the disclosures 
of an Isaiah. Then, and not till then, did the 
Holy Ghost fully proclaim the work of the Deliverer 
in that wonderful chapter, which all the ingenuity 
of biassed interpreters has been unable to deprive 
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of its real meaning, and which, taken in that mean- 
ing, has for ages attested the inspiration of the man 
that wrote it. “He was despised and rejected of 
men: a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief ; 
and, as one who hid His face in shame from us, 
He was despised and we esteemed Him not! 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows ; yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten 
of God, and afflicted. But He was wounded for 
our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and 
with His stripes we are healed! ... When Thou shalt 
make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see His 
seed, He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in His hand.” Who does 
not feel that the patriarchal ages were not ripe for 
such a disclosure; that the consciousness of sin, 
necessary to the drawing and appreciating of such 
a picture, must have been the product of centuries 
of education? Then again in Genesis, and indeed 
throughout the Pentateuch, there is no explicit 
reference to the future life. The process by which 
the consciousness of that life gradually dawned on 
the mind of the consecrated nation, we have pre- 


sented to us in the book of Job. There we see a 
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cood man, so far as his light and knowledge went ; 
a man who used vast wealth in succouring the poor 
and friendless, in extending to strangers that un- 
questioning hospitality which is the cardinal virtue 
of the East, and in providing for the rational happi- 
ness of his own family during his own lifetime. All 
at once, by Divine permission, this pious prosperity 
is cut up by the roots; his children are killed, his 
property devastated, his own person frightfully 
diseased ; the wife of his bosom is turned into his 
tempter ; and to add to all, three friends, who visit 
him in order to console him in his distress, but 
whom his distress deprives of all power of consola- 
tion, begin, at first distantly to hint, and gradually 
more and more plainly to assume, and at length 
assert, that Job must have been a great sinner, else 
God would not thus have afflicted him, that he 
must have robbed the widow and the fatherless, and 
based his former wealth and power on the vilest 
oppression. And this view was natural,—nay, it 
was unanswerable,—if there be no life beyond the 
srave. For if so, either there is no God at all, or if 
there be a God, He is not a God of Justice, when 
He allows, as He often does, the innocent and 


righteous to be the greatest sufferers, and ever, 
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indeed, so far as this world is concerned, makes 
success the measure of desert. Stung by these 
innuendoes and reproaches, Job waxes warmer and 
warmer in self-defence, and in accusation of the 
awful Power who thus pitilessly tramples on him 
without any adequate fault on his own part, as he 
feels, and feels with truth (for you must recollect 
that, at the last, God Himself declares that his 
friends, in their eagerness to absolve the Almighty, 
had not spoken the truth concerning Him as His 
servant Job had), until at length the conviction that 
there must be an hereafter is forced upon him, and 
he bursts into that sublime exclamation, the sense 
of which, on the whole, is not unfairly represented 
by the words, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth ; and though after my skin, worms destroy. 
this body, yet out of my flesh I shall see God.” \ 
Whatever be the precise extent of the anticipation 
conveyed by these words, it is clear to me that an 
anticipation they do contain of some future rectifica- 
tion of the evils and wrongs of the present by a 
Divine Redeemer and Avenger. And mark how 
this expectation gains in clearness and fulness as 


the Old Testament moves on. In the Psalms, in 
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spite of much dejection, amounting sometimes nearly 
to despair, we find repeated references to that fulness 
of joy which is only to be found at the right hand 
of God, and in the anticipation of which the flesh 
of the believer may well rest in hope, till at length 
in Daniel the Resurrection of the dead and the 
Judgment to come are described, as the end of all 
the monarchies and revolutions of the world, in 
terms whose sublimity leaves all poetry at an im- 
measurable distance, and whose accuracy is avouched 
by their being only carried into fuller and more 
precise detail by our blessed Lord Himself. And 
what I have said of these chief points applies 
universally. The course of Revelation is exactly 
like the course of day; first the faint blush in the 
east that might be mistaken, but for its continually 
increasing till the stars grow pale, and then the orb 
of day, which, though itself unseen before, gave all 
the light that has been gradually stealing over the 
landscape, at length rises, disclosed in all his tran- 
scendent majesty and brightness. And like the 
natural day, so does the day of grace owe all its 
light to. one central sun, from the faint twilight of 
Genesis to the full beams of the Gospels and 
Epistles. 
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Now all this has most important bearing on the 
right study of Scripture. If what I have said be 
correct, then nothing can be more calculated to lead 
astray than reading the Old Testament, as many do, 
without any discrimination of time and circumstance, 
without being sensible of the gradual educating 
process of which it is the record. To suppose that 
Abraham was as enlightened as Paul and John, 
or even as David and Isaiah, is a great mistake: 
and so again, to take the lives of the patriarchs 
as examples of Christian experience, ascribing to 
them exactly the same feelings as we have, is a 
great mistake. In so far as they pleased God, 
it was undoubtedly by faith: but whilst the 
principle of faith or trust in God remains un- 
changed, the knowledge of the Being trusted may 
be very different ; and therefore the effects of faith, 
in so far as they depend upon such knowledge, 
may be very different. To us God is much more 
perfectly revealed, than He was to Abraham; and 
therefore, though our faith be the same as Abraham’s, 
its effects, in so far as they depend on knowledge, 
ought to be much higher and purer. What he 
probably regarded as no offence at all, I mean the 


deceit which he practised about Sarah, and of which 
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he is never said to have repented, would to a 
Christian, who is better taught and knows more 
clearly the nature and the necessity of truth, be 
a most grievous sin. So again, what to Jael 
seemed lawful, and to Deborah actually laudable, 
the treacherous murder of an enemy, is utterly 
forbidden by the Gospel, and can never rightfully 
be imitated. We approve of the strength of the 
faith which animated Deborah and perhaps Jael ; 
of their attachment to the people and the cause 
of God; but we are not allowed to imitate the 
bloody deed which their imperfect knowledge 
permitted Jael to perpetrate and Deborah to 
praise. The ignorance of His ancient people and 
ministers God doubtless overlooked, even as St. 
Paul tells us He overlooks the ignorance of all 
those heathen who have never had the means of 
knowing God; for unto whom little is given, of 
him little will be required. But such ignorance 
we could not plead. And he that reads the Old 
Testament without remembering. the great principle 
that it is the history of the education of a certain 
race, chosen to preserve and develop the knowledge 
of God and the consciousness of sin, till the fulness 


of the time should come when both the knowledge 
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of God and the consciousness of sin should be 
completed in the Person of the Saviour,—he that 
reads it as the history of something perfect instead 
of what it really is, the history of something pro- 
gressive and incomplete,—vwill read it not to 
edification, but to mischief, and will probably 
derive from its pages, not the consolation it was 
intended to afford from watching the gradual 
ripening of the designs of God, and marking 
how they were carried out in spite of their being 
apparently defeated for a time, but an austere 
and cruel superstition, which would apply to- 
Christians all the commands issued for temporary 
purposes to the Jews, and would thus retrograde 
from the full noon-tide of the Gospel to the dim 
twilight of the Law, seeking its chief incentives 
from the temporal promises, its chief warnings 
from the temporal chastisements, and its chief 
rules of life from the imperfect and partly cere- 
monial code given to a people whose highest 
prophet, according. to Christ, was lower than the 
lowest Christian in knowledge, in privileges, and 
therefore in responsibility. 

I have spoken so much about the Old Testa- 


ment in this regard, because it is chiefly with 
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respect to it that mistakes are likely to be made. 
The New Testament containing the history of our 
Saviour and the teachings of His Apostles is, zz 
ztself, liable to little misconstruction. Misappre- 
hensions of it, when they do occur, are chiefly 
reflected misapprehensions of the Old. And it is 
noteworthy, that, as if on this account, those who 
have made a false use of Scripture have dwelt 
with peculiar partiality on the Old Testament. 
The savage fanaticism of those who, a few centurics 
ago, thought they did God service by “slaying the 
Amalekites,” as they called all who did not worship 
God as they did, was fed by an exclusive and 
therefore quite unintelligent study of the Old 
Testament. With its letter they were as familiar 
as were the Scribes and Pharisees, who searched 
the Scriptures, as our Saviour told them, and yet 
would not come to Him of whom all Scripture 
' testified. The texts, on which Inquisition and 
Covenanters alike based their persecutions, were 
taken from the Old Testament; the language they 
affected was that of the Old Testament, so much 
so, that in some of their works hardly a reference 
to the New is found; and to this day there are 
numbers who read and expound the Old Testament, 
P 
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with a preference which, considering their utter 
ignorance of the real meaning of a great portion 
of its contents, might well amaze us, did we not 
recollect how difficult St. Paul found it to wean 
even his Gentile converts from “the weak and 
beggarly elements,’ as he does not shrink from 
calling them, of the Law, and how the Hebrew 
Christians had actually to be. warned against 
apostatising from Christ in their blind and ex- 
cessive reverence for Moses. “God who spake to 
the fathers by the prophets in sundry portions 
and in divers manners,” as their exigencies required, 
and as the imperfection of those His means of 
communication admitted, “has in. these last days 
spoken to us by His Son,” who, being His express 
image, and the upholder of the universe, is a 
perfectly adequate exponent of His Father's will, 
which none of the prophets could be, and is 
therefore to be listened to with deeper reverence 
than any of the prophets, nay even Moses, could 
justly claim. The argument with which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews opens, as I have briefly 
stated it, rests on the very imperfection of all 
previous revelation as to both the things com- 


municated and the vehicles of communication, 
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and was doubtless intended, in the Divine wisdom, 
to warn not merely the Hebrew Christians of the 
Apostolic age, but also the whole Church of Christ 
throughout all ages, of the danger involved in over- 
looking the progressive and partial character of the 
Old Testament and attributing to it all the perfection 
of the New. For, besides that phase of this danger 
on which I have already touched, the phase of 
fanaticism, which debases Christianity into mere 
Judaism, there is another, the phase of infidelity, 
which rejects Christianity on the very score of its 
being only Judaism. Those who push _ back 
Christianity into Judaism, making the Old Testa- 
ment and not the New their real standard, will 
be easily tempted into denying the truth of all 
revealed religion on account of what they rightly 
feel to be the imperfections of this standard. So 
Carlyle spoke contemptuously of our religion as 
“Jewish old clothes”; and in the last century 
Voltaire was never tired of harping on the im- 
perfections of the Old Testament, as a reason 
for rejecting Christianity. And the history of 
modern unbelief, if it be ever written, will 
abundantly attest the fact, that its most earnest 


and intense promoters, from Spinoza till our own 
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times, have arisen in the bosom of the two most 
Judaic of the Churches,—the Churches of Rome 
and of Geneva. And those who seek the perpetual 
obligation of the Lord’s Day not in the tradition 
of the Apostles but in the Sabbath-precept of the 
Decalogue ; those who explain the nature of the 
Christian Ministry by a reference to the Jewish 
Priesthood ; those who go to the book of Malachi 
for the ceremonial of the Lord’s Supper ; those who, 
to mention a much wider and more dangerous error, 
fancy the Old Testament ought to speak with 
scientific accuracy, and even falsify the revelation 
of God made by His works in Nature, in order, 
as they imagine, to support the revelation He 
has made of His will in Scripture ;—all such 
persons will do well to reflect whether, in their 
zeal to protect the outworks, they are not betraying 
the citadel; and whether they really understand 
that religion, of which they very probably consider 
themselves the most uncompromising advocates. 
It seems to be the destiny of false believers 
throughout all ages, that by their means the truth 
which they misrepresent is blasphemed amongst 
unbelievers. Let me then warn you earnestly 


against this danger, and beseech you to look at 
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the whole volume from the standpoint of its latest 
and most approximately perfect part, basing your 
views on those principles which are laid down by 
Christ and His Apostles, and so long as you hold 
to which and judge by which you can never go 
far wrong. 

2. Let me now, in the second place, say a very 
few words on the effect of the right use of Holy Writ ; 
as it is indicated by the Apostle in the words, “ that 
through patience and through the comfort of the 
Scriptures we might have ope.” 

Hope, then, is the effect, the product of patience 
and of the consolation which Scripture is intended to 
impart :—hope in the final destiny of each God- 
fearing man; hope in the final destiny of the whole 
human race. 

| How this should result from patient endurance, 
isa thing more easily experienced than explained. 
That it does so result, is what no one who has 
endured God’s dispensations patiently will doubt. 
They would not be endured patiently, were they not 
felt to be the doings of an all-wise, an all-merciful 
Being. And again, patient endurance, as it is based 
on a conviction of God’s providential goodness, so it 


confirms that conviction on which it is based. For 
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it is a law of our nature, that we cannot acf on a 
true conviction without strengthening that conviction. 
The longer, therefore, and the more patiently we 
endure God’s dealings with us, the more shall we be 
convinced of their being God’s, and therefore the 
more hopeful shall we feel as to their result. His 
infinity, indeed, transcends our thoughts, baffles our 
experience, makes the application of logic to His 
relations with us utterly absurd. We cannot “by 
searching find out the Almighty to perfection” ; 
neither, then, can we by searching fully find out and 
comprehend His dealings. (We must, therefore, 
submit ; yet not with the sullen feeling of mere 
impotence to resist, or with the apathy of unin- 
telligent despair,—feelings which have ever been in 
the background of the minds of them that know not 
God,—but with the consciousness that, after all, 
infinite and inscrutable as He is, He is yet our 
Father. He is all-wise, He is all-beneficent: we 
may therefore trust He will, in the whole scope of 
a government of which we see but the merest 
fraction, make goodness triumph and destroy the 
evil. When, therefore, we are impatient under the 
strange things we see around us, when we are 


tempted to exclaim against the justice or the 
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benevolence of Providence by the spectacle which 
the world has always hitherto presented, of the 
unequal, and, if this life were all, the inequitable 
distribution of wealth and poverty, success and 
failure ; when we behold some come into the world 
rich, others poor, by no merit or demerit of their 
own, and the former go through life without one of 
those cares and anxieties which press the latter often 
to the ground, and crush the finest spirits most 
pitilessly ; or when we contemplate the strange and 
distressing scene which history unfolds, the wars and 
all their attendant calamities that have been en- 
gendered often by the unbridled ambition, by the 
ruthless selfishness of a single man, nay more, the 
horrors enacted in the very name of the Saviour of 
the world ;—-we must derive hope of some better state 
from the patience which submits to what it cannot 
fully understand, because it is strongly convinced that 
what God permits must end in what is best.| And 
this hope we shall find amply borne out in Scripture. 
In the Old Testament we find our own fluctuations 
and doubts expressed in the vigorous language of 
the Psalms, sometimes more vigorously than we 
ourselves might dare to put them; in the New 
Testament we have the solution of these doubts, so 
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far as they can be solved at present, and more, we 
have our best example, our firm assurance of present 
support and future bliss in Christ. He, the Incarnate 
Son of God, as He took not on Him the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham, so neither did He 
take on Him in the seed of Abraham the person of 
the rich and prosperous, but the person of the poor 
and the oppressed. And as He bore poverty of 
which none of us can have the least idea, for it was 
the poverty of a God who “emptied Himself” of 
all those attributes that might have prevented His 
sharing in all things our distress, so does He proclaim 
the blessedness of the poor who are led by their 
poverty to look beyond this scene, and the danger 
of the rich to whom their wealth is prone to become 
the horizon that bounds their view. “These are 
the things that make death terrible,” said the great 
but almost forgotten English moralist, as he looked 
round on the pictures and furniture and plate of 
the successful actor. And, apart from the thought, 
“Whose shall these things be?” which God Himself 
is represented as whispering into the ear of the rich 
fool, as He told him that the same night should his 
soul be required of him, have not all comforts and 


luxuries a strong tendency in themselves to harden 
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the mind in self-content and in content with the 
things around us, to lessen sympathy with sorrow 
and suffering, and to take away all vivid feeling of 
our dependence upon God? Is it not difficult for the 
rich man not to feel a certain unreality, as he 
repeats the daily prayer for “daily bread?” Are not 
the “consolations of God” likely to become valueless 
to the man who has so little need of being consoled ? 
If it be hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God, is it not because it is hard for him not to 
trust in riches? Who give in general the most 
proportionately to their means in charity? The 
men who count their income by thousands and tens 
of thousands, or those who count it by hundreds? 
Who think most about the wants of others? Those 
who have no idea what want really means themselves? 
And though liberality and thoughtfulness for others 
are not Christianity, yet there is no Christianity 
without them. Be therefore consoled, ye poor, be 
exhorted, ye rich (for both these ideas are conveyed 
by the word translated “comfort” in my text),—be 
ye at once consoled and exhorted by those prospects 
which Christianity lays before us! Comfort your- 
selves both of you (for I know there are many rich 


men who are uneasy when they reflect on the 
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differences between themselves and others), comfort 
yourselves with the thought that hereafter an endless 
scene of happiness awaits not only the individual 
believer, but the whole race of redeemed mankind! 
And this thought may be justly applied not only 
to the inequalities of wealth and happiness, but 
also to the inequalities of knowledge and of pri- 
vileges which we see about us. (How many be- 
yond what we now imagine shall be included 
in the company of the blessed; how many whose 
ignorance shall shame our knowledge; how many 
shall come from east and west and sit down with 
better instructed patriarchs and prophets and 
apostles in the kingdom of heaven, while the very 
_ children, the proper inheritors, of that kingdom shall 
be cast out, it is not given to us to know ; but of this 
we may be sure, that the Judge of all the earth will 
do exactly right, that He who loved us and gave 
Himself for us, who understands our frailty and our 
trials with all the sympathy of man, and searches 
our inmost thoughts with all the certainty of God, 
will take into account every circumstance of sorrow, 
of suffering, every physical and mental peculiarity, 
every temptation, every condition of unmerited 


knowledge, or of equally unmerited ignorance, which 
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may have swayed our actions; and we may well 
believe that in the result of a scrutiny at once so 
merciful and so just, many that are here last shall 
be hereafter first, and many that are here first shall 
be hereafter last. | 

Let these, then, be our ruling and animating 
principles, ¢rywst in Christ and Jove to Christ; let 
hope, in these dark times the least cultivated of the 
Christian graces, reign in our hearts, filling us with 
glad anticipations of that day when He who before 
came tc visit us in great humility, shall return in 
His glorious majesty to bestow eternal happiness on 
all who, in the clouds and darkness of this present 


state, have not despaired of His appearing. 


XI 
PATIENCE 
Ve have need of patience —HEB. x. 36. 


THE stress laid on patience in the New Testament 
must, I think, strike even its most careless reader. 
In the Old Testament the word does not occur 


once: in the New Testament it occurs three-and- 


thirty times, and always in a way which shows 
that the quality denoted by it is of extreme 
importance. “Bringing forth fruit with patience,” ? 
is by our Lord declared to be characteristic of 
those who receive the word of God in an honest 
and good heart. “In your patience ye shall secure 
your souls,” He predicts regarding those who 
undergo the tribulation of the last days with due 
submission to God’s will. “Eternal life,” according 
to St, Paul, is the portion of those who “seek glory 
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and honour and incorruptibility according to patience 
in well-doing.” The result of tribulation used aright 
is patience, and patience in its turn produces ex- 
perience, and experience hope, now the least 
eultivated—of—the—Christien—graces ; whilst, on the 
other hand, hope, if it be real, anticipating that 
which as yet we see not, but which we are convinced 
exists, in its turn produces patience ,ir-waiting=fer 
its-advent——-Fhe “tecords—-of—antiquity;-the history 
of God’s dealings with mankind, with His Church, 
and with individuals, is especially calculated to 
produce patience, says»the same Apostle, speaking 
of the right.use of Scripture; and the God of 
consolation is also represented as being the God 
~of=patience. “The signs of an Apostle,” writes 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, “were wrought” in 
his own case before them “in all patience.”* And 
in his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians the same 
quality is again insisted on. The alfvarions 
power with which they were strengthened by the 
might of Christ’s glory was to issue “in all patience 
and long-suffering with joyfulness.” And to the 
Thessalonians? he had long before recommended 
patience of hope, patience and faith, the patience 


Pa Cor. xi. 12. 2 1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 4, ili. 5. 
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of Christ. In the three Pastoral Epistles patience 
appears thrice, associated with faith, charity, and 
meekness. In the Epos, to the Hebrews it is 
again recommended as in pay text, and as a necessary 
qualification for running the Christian race. In the 
Epistle of St. James,' a perfect work is ascribed to 
patience, if duly cultivated: and in the, ‘Revelation 
occurs the most remarkable utterance os all. For 
there patience is associated with the very kingdom | 
of the “Lord of glory :”—“T John, who am your 
brother and fellow-partaker in affliction, and in the 
‘2 kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ.” 

I pause here without citing several other passages 
in which this quality appears as the result of faith, 
and the unique accomplishment of the true Christian. 
Those that I have quoted must surely have impressed 
you with the feeling, that patience is something be- 
yond common in the Christian mental scheme ; that 
it deserves more attention than it generally gets. 

Let me, then, try to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of patience with which the New Testament 
is fraught. Reflecting on it may, perhaps, do some- 
thing to reconcile you with that singular state in 


which we find ourselves called to play a part, and 
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the strangeness of which seems to me to become more 
conspicuous and startling each day I live in it. 

The word patience, like most of the finer ex- 
pressions of our tongue, comes from a Latin root, 
which root means to suffer. The Greek word for 
which patience is the nearest equivalent, denotes 
bearing something, exdurance, suffering being only 
a secondary meaning. But, as enduring and suf- 
fering are very generally connected, we cannot 
say that our patience really transcends the Greek 
endurance. 

The first thought that~occurs to me is, that 
patience is a direct imitation of a certain quality 
of God. I-.do. not know whether~it~has ever 
struck any of you, how slow. the operations of 
the Deity are, what patience they display! 1 God, 
says St. Augustine, is patient, because He is 
eternal. He has plenty of time; He can afford 
to wait. Look at the enormous time which 
modern science requires to have elapsed since 
the inconceivable beginning. “In the beginning 
God made the heavens and the earth.” But how? 
When matter was first called into existence, when 
those atoms were created of which all visible and 


sensible things consist,~—and which some of the 


ey 


é 
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greatest natural philosophers of this age, notably 
Clerk Maxwell, have said bear all the charac- 
teristics of manufactured articles, this matter 
was not at once, in a moment, put together in 
that solar and stellar universe which seems to 
have no bounds in space. It appears to have 
been so diffused, as only very gradually to coalesce 
into those suns and planets which we now see, and 
in one of the smallest of which we dwell. Millions 
on millions of years may have elapsed during this 
wonderful process. Astronomers tell us that our 
sun is almost decrepit with age in comparison with 
some distant stars. The life of our own planet, 
before it was cool enough to be inhabited, may 
have been for a hundred millions of years. What 
may be the antiquity of some of those stars we 
see in space, some of which are so ancient that 
they are no longer luminous, numbers can really 
give us no idea. Here, then, is the patience of 
the Eternal: He waits for the inconceivably gradual 
unfolding of His vast designs; He is patient, be- 
cause He is eternal. If patience, in this sense, be 
recommended to us, if we are told to wait patiently 
for what is held out to us, may it not be because 
we share the eternity of God? Unlike Him, we 
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have begun; but like Him, we shall never end. 
And as with Creation, so again with Providence 
in the affairs of man. How long has our race 
existed on this globe? By what slow and gradual 
steps has it been formed to that degree in which 
its more perfect specimens are found? How 
tedious the development from mere sensation to 
reflection, from consciousness to conscience, from mere 
knowledge of existence to knowledge of good and 
evil, from self-love to love of others and self-denial 
for their sakes! Look at the Old Testament! see 
in its pages the immitigable hatred burning in the 
heart even of a man like David, which asserts itself 
in his dying direction to Solomon not to let the 
gray hairs of his formerly rebellious subject go down 
to an unbloody grave, and contrast with this the last 
prayer of Christ and of Christ’s first martyr, invoking 
forgiveness on their murderers! what progress! but 
how slow ! im 
#5. too, with the fulness of the time at which 
our Saviour came. Lhawe-heard finbelievers adduce 
this as a serious difficulty. Why, if Christ’s coming 
was of such importance, why did He not come at 
once? Why was not the second Adam really the 
second man, instead of being the tardy product of 
Q 
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untold generations? But is that God’s way? Does 
He ripen man, the race, the individual, at once? Is 
there not infancy, childhood, youth, in the race as 
well as in the individual? And had the demand of 
these shallow persons been apparently complied — 
with, might not a strong objection have been raised 
against Christianity on this very ground? What! 
would you have us believe, it would then have been 
said, that perfection, the Perfect Man, was the in- 
stantaneous product of the first rude humanity 
which appeared upon the globe, having everything 
to make out and discover for itself, knowing nothing 
as yet of the civilising arts which are the slow 
growth of millenniums of hardship and experiment ! 
The late appearance of the Perfect Man, of the 
Perfect Religion, is exactly in unison with the 
whole system of Nature, in which God is always - 
working, always evolving the higher out of the 
lower. Not but that the very perfection of our 
Christ is in itself a proof of His direct origin from 
God. For every principle of heredity, true else- 
where, is violated, not in the mere claims, but in the 
actual and unmistakable facts of the character of 
Christ, unless Christ be more than a mere man. 


Such a personage as He appears in the pages of 
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the Gospels, was not only beyond the invention of 

their writers, but beyond mere natural descent from 

man. Our Lord is a break, a new start in the 

series :—a man whom science will soon find herself 

called on to admit she cannot, on mere scientific 

principles, account for. If evolution and heredity 

be true, then is Christ God, and Christianity Divine. ; 
3 gain, consider the patience of God in reference to? 
anether—mattes, the sinfulness as-wel-as-the-impesr- 
fections of man. And this kind of patience, in the 
Bible generally called longsuffering, is a quality in 
which we are specially called to imitate Him, to be 
perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect. When 
we are wrought up into indignation or fretted into 
impatience by the strange perversity, by the cap- 
tiousness, by the determined misbehaviour of the 
people we have to deal with, let us think of the 
longsuffering of God. Lhave-heard-that“a riotoriets 
atheist challenged the Divine existence becduse God 
endured so patiently his vaunts.-and blasphemies. 
“If He exists, let Him striké His adversary dead. I 
give Him five mintites to do so,” taking out his 
watch; and<when the five minutes had elapsed, 
amidst*the horrified silence of some, and the anxious 


_oxpectation of others, he boasted that he had de- 
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monstrated there was ne-Ged+—Foolt-to thipk that 
God was altogether such an one as himself ; that 
because he, perhaps, could not brook’: Such an insult, 
therefore the Deity must needs“be stung into instant 
action! Fool! not to, xe€ognise the longsuffering of 
God stamped on~€very page of history, on every 


moment of-€xistence, on every development of the 





us learn to wait for results which cannot in the 
course of Providence be had at once, to endure what 
we have to bear from our fellows and from our 
circumstances, as those who see Him that is invisible 
working in this part of our probation also! 

This endurance of the perversity of men, this 
longsuffering, this longanzmzty, rests on more than 
the mere recollection of the slowness of all great 
change. It rests also on the recollection of how 
many “changes and chances” befall men in this 
life, powerfully influencing not merely their outward 
lot, but their inward disposition. 

The human character is a very gradual and very 
complex growth. How different the man from the 
child, yet with many elements of sameness! Identity 
of person continues; yet advancing age produces 
vast changes. But besides this kind of change, 
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which is inevitable and within certain limits may be 
predicted, there are changes due to circumstances, 
and these are quite incalculable. No one can 
know what will befall him, and every event has 
its influence upon the character. We may well, 
therefore, have patience with those whose future 
destiny we cannot foresee, and whose character may 
be altogether changed thereby. God can endure 
them, why not we? If we say that with God 
there is no endurance, because He cannot suffer, I 
think this is dogmatising beyond our right. We 
cannot tell what God feels or how He feels; but 
we are assured that as He who made the eye must 
be able to see, so He who made us capable of feeling 
must Himself feel. Else God would be out of all 
relation to us; certainly could be no example. 
When, therefore, we are tempted to impatience by 
the misconduct of those with whom we have to do, 
let us recall to mind God’s longsuffering, and recol- 
lect that we are, so to speak, His factors, His agents, 
dealing with His property, acting in His stead. 
This thought will dignify as well as relieve our 
sufferings from the perversity of others. Especially 
let us set before us, on such occasions, the example 
of Christ, in enduring what is emphatically called 
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“the contradiction of sinners.” What can anything 
be which we are called on to endure, in comparison 
with what He endured? 

We live in times which peculiarly demand the 
exercise of this virtue. The prospects of the nation 
to which we belong, of the empire of which that 
nation forms a part, are darkened by the malevolent 
perversity of a small knot of men who rise to 
influence they could not otherwise obtain by “ troub- 
ling Israel”; by doing as much mischief as lies 
within the scope of their small malignity ; by sowing 
everywhere seeds of bitterness and class-hatred ; by 
preaching dishonesty and robbery and safe rebellion ; 
by using the machinery of constitutional government 
for the purpose of destroying it. In acting thus 
they are restrained by no considerations of morality 
or decency; even the infallible decisions of the 
Supreme Head of their religion are contemptuously 
set at naught. Treason, cowardly, mean, pettifog- 
ging, but more disastrous in its action in proportion 
to its baseness,—treason has crept even into the 
_ Great Council of the empire, and threatens to destroy 
it in its vitals. And those who have the power to 
eliminate the poison seem incapable of understand- 


ing or meeting the danger. They are like persons 
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paralysed by a nightmare. Patience is here abund- 
antly required in those who are the victims, the 
helpless victims, of this carefully calculated mischief, 
of this disastrous incapacity. Certainly it is a 
strange spectacle that we now offer; a deliberate 
retrogression in civilisation, a return to barbarism, 
an abjuration of the Decalogue, a breaking up of 
the social ties, of the bonds of property, a loosening 
of the imperial connection, which alone redeems this 
island from insignificance. The sins of the fathers, 
the selfishness, the pride, the contempt, the oppres- 
sion of former times, these things are being visited 
on the children to the third and fourth—aye, to the 
tenth generation. Nations never escape the punish- 
ment of national sins in this world, because as 
nations they have no life beyond it. But we must 
call up steady resolve to bear what God shall see 
fit to put upon us, yea, even though it should slay 
us, because we are assured that’ suffering in this life, 
borne in a Christian spirit with meekness and with 
dignity, will produce a harvest of glory in the life 
to come. We have, therefore, need of patience ; 
we have all of us, in some measure, borne the 
spoiling of our goods in the general carnival of 
robbery and intimidation, that has made the history 
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of the last ten years a disgrace to the country; or 
if we have saved our property, its safety has been 
too often purchased by compliances with the pre- 
vailing spirit, which must have degraded us in our 
own eyes; and if we have not as yet been called on 
to resist unto blood as a community, it may well be 
that that last worst trial is not far from us. But 
if we let patience have her perfect work,—patient 
endurance, not mean compliance,—we shall come 
out of the ordeal purified ; less frivolous, less selfish, 
thinking less of amusement and more of duty ; more 
conscious of the seriousness of life, of our debt to 
society and to the Church: and when the tempest 
shall have spent itself, the air will be cleared and 
the face of Nature will be renovated. For God 
maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. If He 
“exalts the basest of men,” as the Babylonian despot 
tells us that He does, it is in order that they may 
perform the basest functions; they are His scav- 
engers, His hangmen; necessary instruments who 
will be laid aside when they have done their work. 
For “where the carcase is, there,’ and there only, 
“will the vultures be gathered together.” 

But patience is not apathy. It is not sitting 
down and folding our hands, and making no struggle 
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to resist the evil. As citizens of the State we have 
a duty to the State. That duty is to see to it, as 
far as we can, that violence shall not prevail; that 
property shall not be abolished ; that murder shall 
not stalk red-handed through the land unpunished. 
Patience is not apathy; nor is it cowardice. It 
would be apathy to care nothing for what our 
brethren in other parts are suffering, so long as it 
does not touch ourselves. It would be cowardice, 
if we were to allow the law to be infringed, when we 
could prevent it. We must not dignify such pro- 
cedure with the name of a Christian virtue. “The 
magistrate,’ we are told, “beareth not the sword in 
vain.” It is our duty to see that he does not, so 
far as we can aid him. It is our duty to put down 
treason, as far as ever we can, no matter at what 
sacrifice of our own comfort, nay, even of our safety, 
For “the powers that be are ordained of God,” and 
it is the duty of every Christian to “come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty,” to assist in 
the struggle against lawless disorder. If we meanly 
withdraw from doing our part in this struggle, we 
are denying our Master, and cannot expect His 


blessing. 
Of the patient endurance of bodily suffering in 
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disease I shall say the less, because this is more 
obviously the Divine dispensation, and therefore 
refers us more immediately to the Divine will. 
What comes direct from God is easier to bear, than 
what He inflicts through the malignity of man. 
And in sickness we feel ourselves more immediately 
in God’s hands than when we are well and strong. 
The very helplessness which attends illness com- 
mends patience to us, because it exhibits impatience 
as being useless. If the disease be very serious, 
dangerous even, it recalls to us our uncertain tenure 
of life and brings the future state near. If it be 
slight, it gives at least time and pause for reflection. 
And if it be self-incurred, if it be the result of our 
own vice or misconduct, then we may well thank 
God for chastening us here, that we may escape 
punishment hereafter. There is no excuse whatever 
for impatience in that case. Let us rather thank 
God for the temporal affliction that may secure our 
eternal welfare. 


It has become fashionable to decry patience in 
comparison with what people call the manlier 
virtues,—energy and resolution and daring. But 


patience is not unmanly when it is real submission 
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to the Divine will; when, in other words, it is not 
cowardice. The resolve to endure what God shall 
put upon us may not make the figure in the world 
that enterprise and daring make ; but it is quite as 
necessary and quite as efficacious, and plays quite as 
dignified a part. The passive courage which, in 
former days, could submit to the rack and the 
stake rather than deny God’s Truth, is more difficult 
than the active courage which sends the soldier on 
the forlorn hope. In the latter case there is always 
the chance of surviving, and there is the certainty 
of high praise and flattering renown; there is the 
ardour imparted by companionship, and by the 
physical effort which strains the powers and nerves 
the soul for the desperate collision. But to lie on 
the rack, and to feel it gradually tearing you 
asunder; to bear the flames, chained to the stake, 
in the presence of thousands cursing you, and who 
fancy they are doing God service by cursing you and 
making over your soul to Satan—and this is what 
martyrdom meant three hundred years ago in these 
countries—this requires high courage indeed, the 
courage that comes from realising the great reward ! 
And as noble results have come from the passive 
courage which endures, as from the active courage 
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which enterprises. The greatest conquest ever yet 
made was made by Him who, “for the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the Cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down for ever on the right hand 
of God.” 


XII 
CONCENTRATION 
But one thing is needful—LvKE x. 42. 


THESE words, like most of the sayings of our 
Blessed Lord, are susceptible of a much wider 
application than is generally thought. They are 
pregnant with meaning. I intend to-day, with 
God’s assistance, considering them in a threefold 
way, first with reference to this world, then with 
reference to the next, and lastly with reference to 
that religion without which this world is unin- 
telligible and the next world is unknown. And I 
trust that by so doing not only the fulness of the 
meaning which lies in them may be brought out, 
but also the analogy between things natural and 
things spiritual may be instructively exhibited. 
May God grant us His Holy Spirit whilst we 
thus consider, that alike for success in this life 
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and for happiness in the next, “One thing is 
needful !” 

. This saying of our Lord may be viewed with 
* perfect truth as giving the law of success in earthly 
things. The way to get on in this world is to feel 
strongly that “one thing is needful”; to have one 
paramount object to. which all others shall be 
subordinated, and to which the undivided efforts of 
mind and body shall be devoted. 

We have read the lives of great men to very 
little purpose if they have not disclosed this truth 
to us. Amongst an otherwise infinite variety of 
qualities, one is always the same, one always appears 
prominent, in the characters of those who have 
stamped their image and superscription on the 
history of man. They have been men devoted to 
one grand object; men not careful and troubled 
about many things, but to whom one thing, whatever 
that thing might be, seemed needful; men of one 
idea, of one pursuit, to which they made all else 
accessory. And this was the secret of their success. 
For this unity of purpose is to the mental powers 
what the burning glass is to the sun’s rays. By 
concentrating them it makes them irresistible. The 


faculties which, if scattered, would have been weak 
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and ineffectual, when made to converge on a single 
object, become a consuming fire. No opposition, 
unless equally concentrated and therefore equally 
energetic, can in the long run resist the concentrated 
force of all the powers of even a single average mind, 
steadily directed to one darling purpose. = 4 

Let us examine this subject further by the light 
of contrast. 

The word dsszpation is familiar to us all. Yet 
we seldom think of its real meaning. In modern 
parlance it is used to denote vzctous tndulgence But 
its real meaning is simply dzsperszon, the dispersing, 
the scattering of the attention over many objects ; 
and if it has been appropriated to vicious indulgence, 
it is simply because vicious indulgence is one of the 
most effective means of dissipating, z.e. of dispersing 
and scattering the attention, of preventing the 
mental powers from concentrating themselves. The 
history of this word is full of instruction. When we 
speak of vice as dissipation, we regard it, not in the 
aspect of its sinfulness in the sight of God, but of 
its mischievousness in the eyes of man. | Properly” ] 
speaking, a dissipated man is one who is distracted 
between many things, a man who has never learnt the 
great lesson of worldly as well as of divine wisdom, 
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that ove thing is needful. Taken, therefore, even in 
its lowest application only, the saying of our Lord 
we are considering will, if recognised and carried out, 
at once preclude all common vice. For no dissipated 
man, no one given up to pleasure and self-indulgence, 
can have that force and energy of mind which arises 
from concentration of purpose. Such a man is, in 
the affairs of this life, exactly like the weak Christian 
whom St. James describes in the affairs of the life to 
come ; he is unstable in all his ways; and neither 
of these characters can hope to effect or to obtain 
anything. The disunion of his powers in the one 
case, the distraction of his convictions in the other, 
rob them equally of all consequence, whether in 
|_ things natural or in things spiritual. / But not merely 
is what we usually term diss¢pation thus implicitly 
condemned in my text. It condemns equally all 
that aimlessness, that frivolity, that want of thorough 
conviction of the importance of any one object, 
which has been by some in these days canonised as 
a mark of strength of intellect, whilst in reality it is 
only a token of its weakness, and which makes so 
many people who count themselves religious nothing 
better than idle and useless triflers. (There is a 


strong link of connection between things natural and 
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things spiritual, between this life and the life to 
come ; the same strength of character, the same force 
of purpose, which is needed for success in the one, is 
needed for success in the other; the same weakness 
of character and purpose, which is fatal in the one, 
will be, if not absolutely fatal, at least most injurious 
in the other. The kingdom of heaven, like the king- 
doms of this world, suffereth violence; it is the violent, 
not the weak, that take it by force. Let no man 
think that because he is, or thinks he is, convinced 
of the truths of religion in his intellect or even in his 
heart, that his conduct, so long as he abstain from 
positive sin, must therefore be right in the sight of 
God. Acts which, when taken individually, may be 
innocent, may easily become sinful when taken col- 
lectively. For the guilt or innocence of things does 
not depend on their own nature, separately taken ; 
it depends on the relation in which they stand to 
other things. Pleasures and amusements which, taken 
individually, may be innocent, become criminal when 
they engross the life. And hence St. Paul winds up 
his description of the debased character of men in 
- corrupted times by calling them “Lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.”* When pleasure, in itself 
1 2 Tim. iii. 4. 
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perhaps innocent, takes the place of duty, when it is 
so followed after as to prevent the powers with which 
God hath endowed us for nobler purposes from being 
properly exerted, then it becomes dissipation in the 
secondary meaning of the term. And are there none 
here liable to this charge? None who are spend- 
ing their time, their means, their faculties, without any 
higher aim than getting as easily as possible through 
life? My brethren, there is an enormous amount 
of sin in the bosom of the Church of which its 
members never dream. We are too apt to limit the 
application of that word to individual and separate 
acts, to things palpably and unmistakably wrong, 
to recognise which requires no thought, to condemn 
which requires no special tenderness of conscience. 
But the immensely greater proportion of each 
man’s sins lies not in any single acts, but in the 
tenor of a misused, wasted life. A life devoted to 
pleasure rather than to activity is sin. A life of 
easy graceful indolence is sin. And this none the 
less because it may be impossible to bring home the 
breach of any one positive commandment. The 
prohibitions of the Decalogue are not the standard 
of the Christian. The question is, Have you any 


real object save to eat and drink and enjoy your- 
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selves? in order to the last, dividing and distracting 
your attention as much as possible, first taking up 
one thing, then another, dwelling on nothing long, and 
never making a continuous effort you can possibly 
avoid? And is such a life guiltless in the sight of 
God? Was it for this miserable waste God gave you 
ten talents perhaps? Is this mere pleasure-hunting 
the way to gain other talents? Nay, does not the very 
weariness which want of steady occupation invariably 
engenders, and which has been affixed to it by our 
Maker by way of warning chastisement,—does not 
this weariness and tedium sufficiently indicate His 
displeasure with those, who fritter away the means 
and faculties He hath bestowed on them to occupy 
therewith till He come? And if the servant was 
punished who did not waste his Lord’s money, but 
simply left it unemployed, shall the Master not 
exact a rigorous account from those who not merely 
do not use His gifts to profit, but actually waste 
them ? 

The majority of mankind God has, happily for 
themselves, exempted from much of this temptation. 
“In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” 


is the merciful doom of the far greater number. 


_ The necessity of supplying the wants of the body 
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imposes the necessity of concentrating the faculties, 
and assigns one object, one thing pre-eminently 
needful in this world. Accordingly the lives of 
men of business are generally far more useful, far 
more truly dignified, than the lives of those on 
whom this stern necessity does not press. Not 
many of the rich and unoccupied can bring them- 
selves to have “one thing needful,’ and to exert 
themselves steadily and continuously for it. And 
when this is the case, you will find that the object 
on which they do bring their powers to bear, is 
generally one which they do not find out for them- 
selves, but which is fixed for them by their circum- 
{_ stances. / Vhus, for instance, political distinction is 
such an object in our land ; and it is one of the many 
blessings we enjoy, that in the administration of public 
affairs there is provided a resource for what other- 
wise would, on the whole, be a class of idlers. It may, 
however, be most truly said, that the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator in making working the 
general condition of eating, is very sufficiently shown 
in the greater happiness and respectability, as well 
as the greater usefulness, of that large majority who 
are obliged to work that they may eat. 
Let us apply these things to ourselves. They 
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have lessons for all; for the rich as well as for the 
poor. To the former class they say, Have you any 
thing that you really consider needful? Any one 
pursuit, good in itself, to which you dedicate the 
preponderating weight of your means and powers? 
Or are you satisfied to live from day to day, with 
no higher aim than to avoid exertion and to pro- 
cure amusement? thus dissipating and wasting the 
faculties which God has given you, and which 
He will not allow you thus to abuse unpunished ? 
If you are doing the former, if you are really 
exerting yourselves for some higher object than 
an easy or a pleasant or a fashionable life, I may 
boldly say you are not far from the kingdom of 
God; for the earnestness of purpose, the strength 
of conviction you evince, is one necessary condition 
of being truly religious. If you are doing the 
latter, if amusement or ease or fashion is your 
only aim, I say with equal boldness, you have 
never known what religion really means; you 
have, so far, no part or lot in the matter, and if 
you think you are religious, you are only deceiving 
yourselves. Brethren, I greatly fear that this kind 
of deception is very common now. Go ‘into the 


houses of the rich, and you will not perhaps see 
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or hear any denial of religious truth (though alas! 
such denial is becoming every day less unusual), 
but where will you see it acted up to? Where 
do you see the recognition of “one thing being 
needful” even in its lowest application? And 
think you that if it be not recognised in the 
lowest, it will be recognised and acted up to in 
the highest form? 

To the poor, or those engaged in business, little 
need be said upon this topic. Their “one thing,” 
so far as this life is concerned, is marked out for 
them. Yet even to such St. Paul addresses the 
exhortation, “Not slothful in business,” coupling 
it, as is remarkable, with the further direction, 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Yes, brethren! 

V Biligence in business is a necessary adjunct of 
fervency of spirit; and of both together, not of 
one of them without the other, consists the true 
service of the Lord. Do not for a moment fancy 
that carefulness in this world’s affairs is incompatible 
with carefulness in the affairs of the next world; or 
that “slothfulness in business” is the natural adjunct 
of “fervour in spirit.” It is an old and true proverb, 
“Qui laborat, orat”; he prays who works. Let 
but business be attended to as a duty imposed 
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by God, and there is no possibility of being too 
active in it./ I need hardly guard myself against 
the misapprehension, that activity and energy in 
business means taking all lawful and some unlawful 
advantages in dealing with one’s neighbour. In 
this country we have not yet learned to canonise 
fraud under the name of smartness. On _ the 
contrary it is worth remarking, that dishonest or 
even sharp dealing is really due to under- and 
not to over-energy. It is taking a short cut to 
avoid the length and the toil of the king’s highway ; 
it is the resource not of industry, but of laziness. 
And like such short cuts, it is generally found in 
the end to be the longest road. It is of this 
illegitimate determining to be rich at any price, 
that St. Paul says that it leads men into temptation 
and a snare. 

My brethren, 1 am aware that these topics are 
seldom introduced into the pulpit.. Yet when they 
have so much to do with life, why should they be 
banished from the pulpit, which ought to be the 
guide of life? They are not banished from the 
Bible; on the contrary they form a very large 
portion of its contents. For the Bible shrinks from 


no human interest, deems nothing alien from 


: 
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itself that belongs to man. To every portion of 
human life does some portion or other of the Bible 
hold up a mirror. And if preachers, who are to 
derive their method as well as their subject from 
the Bible, are faithfully to represent in their dis- 
courses the spirit of the Bible, they must not 
confine themselves within the narrow circuit of 
a certain range of doctrines, however important, 
nor monotonously repeat a single small set of 
truths, but rather show how the spirit of these 
truths embraces the whole compass of man’s life. 
How complete and perfect, too, is the analogy 
between this life and the life that is to come! so 
that in one way or another, the whole of one’s 
existence comes within the scope of the saying, 
“One thing is needful.” 

2. The transition from the first division of my 
subject to the second, from the needfulness of one 
thing here to the needfulness of one thing for the 
life to come, is almost insensible. The two con- 
siderations are in fact inseparably connected ; just 
as inseparably as the two lives, or rather the two 
portions of one life, to which they respectively refer. 
For the present life is nothing but the introduction 
to the future, the future life nothing but the 
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development of the present. As, thereforeyTor 
success in this life, considered as far as possible 
irrespectively of the next, we have seen that it is 
needful to have one main object, so does the same 
truth apply to the next life, with this limitation 
only, that as success in the next life means only one 
thing, so it can be attained in only one way. For 
it is obvious that nothing can give satisfaction to 
the immortal spirit save the being at one with Him 
from whom it is derived,—“ the God of the spirits of 
all flesh.” Union with God is, therefore, the “one 
thing needful” for eternal happiness; and unless 
that union be attained already here, we have no 
sure ground for hope that it may be attained here- 
after. For death, which is simply the transition 
from this world to the next, cannot at once, as by 
magic, change the character. He that is filthy here, 
will after death be filthy still; death cannot make 
him holy ; death cannot give the one thing needful. 
It must be sought and gained ow, if it is to be 
possessed ¢ien. The one thing needful for eternzty 
must, therefore, be the one thing needful for ¢zme. 
Here, then, we have an object set before us, in com- 
parison with which all other objects are insignificant; 


an object, to succeed in which is a greater triumph 
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{than to gain the empire of the whole world, _) 
To be at one with God, or, in other words, to do 
the will of God, is the one thing above all others 
infinitely needful. For no one can be at one with 
God, save by doing His will. But how shall we 
ever attain to this? How is our weakness ever to 
attain such strength, our sinfulness such purity, as 
to find delight and ability for doing a will which at 
present we feel to be continually at variance with 
our own? For, however glibly we may repeat the 
well-known prayer, “ Thy will be done,” is it not 
true that, when it comes to the doing or suffering 
that will, we generally shrink from it? so that our 
repetition of that prayer is in fact merely a form, 
which in our inmost souls we never dream of acting 
up to, but rather consider as something we must 
leave to God to do for us, without ever recollecting 
that we are bound to do it for God? How are we 
to make the carrying out of that prayer the real 
object of our lives, the one thing not merely pro- 
fessed, but felt, to be needful? The answer, and the 
only answer to this question, is that which the 
Saviour Himself gave to the Jews when they asked 
Him, “ What shall we do that we may work the works 
of God?” “THIs is the work of God,” He replied, 
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“that ye believe in Him whom He hath sent.” To 
attain the one thing needful, then, is to believe in 
Christ. Words so familiar, that it seems impossible 
to say anything that you have not already heard a 
thousand times, to explain and enforce them; and 
yet, familiar as they are, words so little really under- 
stood, that by every sick-bed we are called on to 
visit, the meaning of them is asked anew ! 

What, then, is to believe in Christ? Of course it 
implies belief in the history of Christ. But is this 
all? Do all that believe the history of Christ to be 
true believe in Christ? If they do, how comes all 
the infinite amount of variance with God we find 
amongst men who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians, and who have perhaps never for a moment 
doubted any single fact in all Christ’s history ? 

Belief in Christ further, of course, implies the 
professed willingness to obey Christ. I suppose 
there is not one present, who, if he were asked, Do 
you not think yourself bound to obey Christ, would 
not at once answer, Yes, to be sure I do. But I 
leave it to your own consciences to answer this 
further question, Do you obey Christ ? 

But to obey Christ is hard. It is; yet if you 


1 John vi. 28, 29. 
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do not do it, I will not say perfectly and at once, 
but yet steadily, conscientiously, and zucreasingly, 
you do not really believe in Christ at all. 

What, then, is the way to attain to this obedience 
to Christ, which is necessary for true belief in Christ ? 
Here, again, I refer you to Christ Himself for the 
only certain answer. When He was asked what 
was the way to heaven,—a question identical in real 
import with that which I have just proposed, since 
to believe in Christ, and to do God’s will, and to go 
to heaven, are really the same thing,—He replied, “I 
am the way.” Therefore, the way to obey Christ, 
or to believe in Christ, or to go to heaven,—in short, 
to attain the one thing needful, union with God,— 
7s Christ Himself. 


We have now got as far as language—the very 
language, be it observed, of Christ Himself—will take 
us. There is no faith possible, no obedience pos- 
sible, unless the object of that faith, of that obedience, 
exist within us. ‘Ne must have Christ within us, if 
we are to do Christ’s will, which is the will of His 
Father and our Father, of His God and our God. 
This is the hope—and the only hope—of glory. 
To do God’s will requires God’s life, and God’s life 
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is given to man alone in Christ. Jz Christ, I say, 
and not merely dy Christ. It is not as though 
Christ stood without, and reached it to us, as it 
were, like a transferable gift, out of His hand into 
ours. No! that life is incommunicable, except in 
the very Person in whom alone it really exists, 
This is the doctrine expounded, though not ex- 
plained, by Christ Himself in all the latter chapters 
of His discourses.in St. John. This is the doctrine 
which St. Paul, independently of those discourses, 
felt to be true by his own innermost experience : 
“T live,’ said he, “yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” 

Further than this I cannot explain the subject. 
Christ Himself, as I remarked, did not explain it, 
These are the deep things of God, which can only 
be dimly shadowed forth in human speech ; which 
none can at all understand save by the direct teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit; which, indeed, are rather 
experienced than understood. Yet the matter may 
be illustrated by reference to the very text on 
which I have based our meditations. 

“One thing is needful.” What this is we have 
‘ seen. If we, then, question ourselves as to our state, 


if we are anxious to know whether we do really 
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believe in Christ, whether we have that life which 
alone can endure for ever and which is in Christ, we 
may answer this by considering whether we feel that 
to do God’s will and not our own is really the “one 
thing needful.” The first part of my discourse 
asked you the question, Have you an object? This 
part asks you the question, What is your object? 
Consider this, as in the sight of the Omniscient God, 
all ye that are here present, from the peer to the 
pauper. What is your object? What answer to 
this question is given by your lives? How do they 
look in its light ? 

My brethren, there is a point in preaching which 
I cannot, perhaps I should ‘say, which I dare not 
overpass. I cannot, I dare not, make searching 
appeals to individual characters. Such a method of 
discourse seems to me to usurp the functions of the 
Almighty, to pretend to a knowledge of the heart 
that none possess save the Omniscient Judge; and 
in the mouth of a man of like passions, if not of like 
sins with the worst of his fellows, it is pure arrogance. 
I shall not, therefore, proceed to draw pictures of 
various individual characters, in some of which some 
of you might, perhaps, detect a too faithful likeness, 
and be angered rather than softened by the exposure. 
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I shall not even address the different classes of which 
this, like any other congregation, is probably com- 
posed. But I shall once more beseech you, as you 
value your own souls,—and what is the whole world 
compared with them?—to ask yourselves that 
searching, decisive question which, if you put it 
clearly and plainly and do not palter with your own 
consciences, will assuredly reveal to you your state 
in the sight of God, your prospects for eternity! 
What is your main object? Is it to do the will of 
God, or is it something, anything else? There is no 
possibility of mistake here. Mankind at large, 
Christians just as much as others, are divided into 
two grand classes, which are distinguished from each 
other by the answers they would be forced to give to 
this question, if they were sincere :—those who in all 
things think first of themselves, of their own will and 
pleasure, and then, perhaps, of God’s, and those who 
think first of God’s will and pleasure, and then, 
perhaps, of their own; those who live to do their 
own will, though they are happy in doing God’s will 
by the bye, if it agrees with their own, and those 
who live to do God’s will before all else; those with 
whom the question is, What shall 7 do? and those 


with whom it is, Lord, what wilt Zou have me to 
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do? To which of these two classes do you each 
belong? Let no man deceive you. Not all the 
knowledge of God the intellect is capable of grasping, 
not all the knowledge of God which His Revelation 
of Himself, whether in Scripture or in Nature, is 
capable of giving, will avail to save those who belong 
to the one class ; nay, rather, it will but aggravate 
their condemnation. For, having known so much 
of the Supremely Good, ought He not to have been 
their Supreme Good? Ought not His will to have 
outweighed theirs by an infinite preponderance ? 
And, on the other hand, those who belong to the 
other class may be all but destitute of accurate 
information upon the truths of Christianity, they 
may, perhaps, have never even seen the Bible ; but if 
they have realised the fact that “one thing is need- 
ful,” to seek God’s will first, so far as they know it, 
they have got the quintessence of the Bible in their 
souls; they show the pith of the Law, as St. Paul 
says, written on their hearts. And many such shall 
come at the last day from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the south, and shall 
sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God, whilst the very children of that 


kingdom, its proper and intended heirs, who have 
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had its glories set before them and its promises rung 
in their ears from infancy, shall be cast out into 
outer darkness. Better instructed outwardly, they 
had rejected the Spirit's teaching inwardly! For, 
brethren, the “one thing needful” must be fé/¢ to be 
so, and sought and gained, if it is to do us any good. 
It is not something outszde ourselves, that we may 
look at and admire in placid acquiescence. It is no 
code of doctrines, no shibboleth of phraseology. It 
is something we must absolutely make our own. 
And when we pity the heathen to whom the name 
of Christ has never been made known,—though who 
shall dare to say that His work extendeth not to 
them ?—-or when we speak of the members of that 
Church which has done its best to dislodge the 
Saviour from His throne, and has set a creature 
there in the place of the Creator, we shall do well in 
recollecting that all the knowledge which the 
highest created being can accumulate is nothing, 
nay, is zorse than nothing, without that realisa- 
tion of the one thing needful in the heart and 
life, which may exist when the intellect is al- 
most a blank. If knowledge could save, Heaven 
would not have lost the archangel Lucifer, 
son of the morning! If intellectual _ belief 
Ss 
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could save, the devils would not believe and 
tremble ! 

My brethren, I told you before that you had 
read the lives of great men to little purpose .if 
you had not recognised in all of them the pre- 
dominance, in many of them the absolute sway, 
of one great object. Their objects have, indeed, 
been various ; with most of them, power, dominion, 
in some shape or other, either over the bodies 
or over the minds of men; with some of them 
discovery, the investigation of truth, natural or 
scientific, which, indeed, often brings power with 
it. These may, perhaps, be said to be the two 
great objects of this world’s potentates and heroes. 
Applying the same principle to the lives of eminent 
Christians, we see the same fact, save that their 
great object has been a different one, to do the 
will of God, as far as they understood it. And, 
taken even by itself, without reference to results, 
how much grander an object this latter, than any 
mere earthly one! The man who applies all the 
energies of a powerful mind in making others obey 
his will,—the man ambitious of rule, that is,—what 
ultimate result can he expect? 


His will, together 
with himself, will soon pass away; his influence, 
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however great at the time, must wane with every 
year that succeeds his death; the greatest con- 
queror, the greatest legislator, the greatest writer, 
must, in the course of a few centuries in the 
progress of the race, become an object chiefly 
of curiosity. But the man who aims first and 
foremost at God’s will, knows that in so far as 
he has subserved the carrying out that will, he 
has contributed to the building of an eternal 
structure, to the doing a work which shall 
never be abolished, to the establishing of a 
kingdom that shall never pass away. “I beheld 
till the Thrones were cast down,’—the princes 
and potentates, the material and mental monarchs 
of the world, who had filled history with their 
deeds and swayed the intellect of ages, all had 
disappeared,—“ I beheld till the Thrones were cast 
down and the Ancient of Days did sit; ... His Throne 
was like the fiery flame, and His wheels as the 
burning fire. ... Thousand thousands ministered unto 
Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood 
before Him; the judgment was set and the books 
were opened.”* And who were they whom Daniel 
thus saw in the night visions, attending on the 


1 Dan, vii. 9, IO, 
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Eternal King, themselves partaking His eternal 
rule? Those who recognised His greatness and 
His excellence, when it was as yet vested in clouds 
and darkness ; who felt that there must be a God, 
the ‘greatest and the best; and who were, therefore, 
impelled to seek not their own will but His. 
Therefore it is that they cannot pass away ; there- 
fore it is that their dominion like His, though as 
yet it appear not, is an everlasting dominion, their 
throne, like His, is set for all generations. We 
often speak of the grandeur of mind exhibited 
by men who have strongly asserted their own 
will. But there is no grandeur of mind comparable 
to that which discerns the supreme excellence of 
the will of God, and sacrifices all to that “one 
thing needful.” 

3. What I have just said leads naturally to 
the little that yet remains. You will recollect that 
at the beginning of my discourse I proposed finally 
to apply my text in illustration of the character 
of Christ’s religion. As we have just seen that 
the “one thing needful” for each is to make 
God’s will his own, so it may be truly said that 
Christianity itself, viewed in the light of this saying, 


is all referable to one predominant idea, the idea 
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contained in the petition, “Thy will be done.” 
Those, therefore, and only those, truly conceive 
of Christianity, to whom the whole of its facts and 
doctrines and practice group themselves about this 
central point and gravitate towards it. The very 
spirit of Christianity is, “Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee? and there is none on earth I desire like 
unto Thee!” In comparison with this, all other 
things are utterly secondary, not to be named along 
with it; forms and modes of worship and discipline 
and ecclesiastical polity, all these things are mere 
externals, mere mechanism, useful, no doubt, each 
in its place, nay, to such complex beings as we are, 
indispensable, yet always to be regarded as the mere 
accidentals, the mere accessories, requisite to give 
body and visibility and distinctness to the spiritual 
and eternal fact which lies behind them. The one 
great idea of Christianity’ is to do God’s will. The 
one great fact of Christianity is God’s will done in 
Christ. The one thing needful, therefore, in religion 
as in the soul, is Christ. From Him and of Him 
and to Him are all things! 

May God enable us all so to feel this great truth, 
this vital principle in the history of the soul, in the 
history of man, in the history of the Church, that 
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He in whom all fulness dwells may become to each 
of us our All in All! So shall we possess already 
here that good part which never shall, which never 
can, be taken from us; and when we awake in the 
next world, we shall have the full fruition of His 
glorious Godhead ! 


XIII 
THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 


My God, my God, look upon me. Why hast Thou 
Jorsaken me ?—PSALMS xxii. I. 


THE Psalm which begins with this heart-rending cry, / 
if written by David, must have been written by him 
at the time of his very deepest distress. Spoiled by 
prosperity, the king had allowed sensual lust to get 
the mastery over him, and he had added murder to 
conceal adultery. But the vengeance which never 
lets sin go unpunished had overtaken him, and, 
though his sin against God was forgiven, his crime 
against the social laws of which he was the guardian 
and chief administrator required a signal retribution. 
He had sinned and done this wickedness in secret, 
but God made his retribution public. In the face of 
day, in the sight of all the people, were the prepara- 
tions made for the incestuous marriage with his father’s 


( 
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wives by which his favourite son consummated his 
rebellion. His people had revolted from a monarch 
who had forgotten his highest duty in the gratifica- 
tion of his sensual appetite. David had fled from his 
capital and was again hunted for his life like a wild 
beast, while his best-beloved son, for whom he would 
have been well content to die, perpetrated this 
extremest act of impiety towards God and towards 
his father. Well might the king cry, “O God, go 


not far from me, for trouble is hard at hand, and 


(there is none to help me.” 


~—“But there are circumstances and expressions in 


this Psalm which hardly suit the case of its supposed 
author. There are things in it which far transcend 
the experience of David. In Christ alone, indeed, 
of all the sons of men are fulfilled all the varied 
depictions of this most extraordinary poem. It 
begins in despair, it ends with the most triumphant 
hope. As the calamities it ‘complains of are 
unexampled, so are they also undeserved: No 
consciousness of sin, no trace of having merited’ the 
suffering of which it speaks, appears throughout. 
Not a single acknowledgment of guilt, not a single 
expression of repentance, adapts it to the experience 
of man. No matter by whom composed, its author 
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was rapt beyond the possible limits of his own 
experience. Whoever wrote it must have been so 
completely inspired by the spirit of which he was 
the unconscious organ, as to forget his own sin- 
caused sufferings—for in no mere human being are 
suffering and sin dissociated—in the anticipation of 
the sinless sufferings and glories of Qne who, though 
man, was more than man, and the result of whose 
shame and agonies should be that “all the ends of the 
earth shall at length remember and shall turn unio } 
the Lord.” *: 

Taken thus, first as the outpouring of the heart 
of some pious sufferer under the Old Covenant, and 
then as the far more faithful description of the 
ineffable Passion of our Redeemer and its results, 
this Psalm has an interest surpassing, perhaps, any 
other in the Book. It is remarkable because it 
specially exemplifies the great principle, that, as in 
Christ are summed up the experiences of all godly 
men throughout all ages, sin only excepted, so these 
men have felt and depicted emotions far transcending 
their own particular case, and have by a divine 
exaggeration, if # may use the term, identified them- 
selves with Him whom they were either anticipating 


or recollecting. I need not prove to you how 
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exactly this is the case in the Psalm we are now 
considering, how precisely it describes the mental 
and bodily tortures and insults which were heaped 
upon the Son of God. “All they that see me laugh 
me to scorn: they shoot out their lips and shake 
their heads, saying, He trusted in God that He would 
deliver him ; let Him deliver him if he will have Him. 
sk They'gape uponamne with their mouths, like a 
ramping and a roaring lion. . . . The council of the 
wicked layeth siege against me. They pierced my 
hands and my feet; . . . they stand staring and looking 
upon me.” These words cannot suit any sufferer 
except one who was being slowly done to death ; 
they seem, indeed, to point to the very kind of 
death inflicted on the Redeemer by the barbarous 
policy of the Roman governor in order to gratify the 
vengeance of the supreme council of the Jews; and 
yet the remainder of the Psalm rises from the dust 
of death, to which the Psalmist declares he is being 
brought down, into the most triumphant anticipation 
of new and vigorous life, to be spent in declaring 
God’s name unto his brethren, in praising God in the 
congregation. Nay, his gaze pierces even to that 
perhaps still distant future when “all the ends of the 
world shall remember and shall turn unto the Lord ;” 
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when “all the kindreds of the nations shall bow down 
before him.” Such experiences are utterly beyond 
the experience of any merely human sufferer ;_ they 
are without truth and meaning unless when viewed 
in the light flashed upon them by the Cross. If ever 
there was a prophecy of the sufferings of Christ and 
of the glory that should follow, we have such a 
prophecy in the 22nd Psalm; and were we not 
absolutely certain that the poem was _ penned 
hundreds of years before Jesus died, we might almost 
fancy it had been written after the event which alone 
makes it intelligible. And it remains, therefore, an 
absolute proof of the reality of that inspiration, which 
exalted the writer from the contemplation of his own 
woes into the faithful description of the infinitely 
transcending sufferings, the final glory of the Son of 
God. 

But there is a third application of this wondrous 
Psalm, an application seldom, if ever, made of it, 
and yet one which is, 4-will-venture-to~say, required 
by the analogy of the faith. The Christ of Scripture 
is not merely a single Person, human and yet 
Divine. He is also the head of a race, of a body 
of persons, of whom St. Peter in his 2nd Epistle 
does not hesitate to assert, that they have become 
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partakers of the Divine Nature. Exalted, or to be 
exalted, with Christ to the Throne of the Universe 
far beyond all blessing and praise, so that in them 
St. Paul sees the future judges even of the angels, 
they are in their collective capacity exactly like a 
Body, of which Christ forms the Head, the origin of 
thought and impulse, whose behests all the other 
members of the body obey by the very necessity of 
their connection with Him. This Body is the 
Church, of which St. Paul declares that it is the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all. The Church, 
then, must have all things in. common with her 
Head. Like Him she, too, must be made perfect 
through suffering. How, indeed, could the Head 
suffer and not all the members suffer with it? 
While, therefore, in the one sense in which Christ is 
an individual Person, His sufferings took place on 
Calvary at a definite moment in the history of 
mankind, in another sense, that sense in which 
Christ is mysteriously, but not the less really, united 
with the Church, His sufferings still continue. In 
this sense, too, it is true that He is the crucified 
One; crucified not merely once, but crucified for 
ever ; even as the writer of the Apocalypse beheld 
in the very midst of the splendours of the 
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Eternal Throne “a Lamb as it had been slain” and 
continuing slain, as the form of the original Greek 
imports ; wondrously uniting in Himself death and 
life ; not merely bearing the marks of past suffering, 
but having that suffering perpetuated, inasmuch as 
He appeared dead whilst yet He lived. And this 
view explains the otherwise inexplicable words of 
the Apostle Paul to the Colossians, “I rejoice in my 
sufferings on your behalf, inasmuch as I am by them 
filling up that which is behind (or is wanting) of the 
afflictions of the Christ in His flesh, for His body’s 
sake, which is the Church.” 

Yes, my~brethremg the Church of Christ being 
the Body of Christ, His sufferings must be hers, her 
sufferings must be His. And with what solemn 
awe, yet with what unspeakable comfort, does this 
view fill us, when we contemplate the progress of 
those sufferings and afflictions, first in the individual 
experience of each individual Christian, and then in 
the collective experience of the whole Christian 
Church! What a consolation to each Christian, 
when he bears his comparatively light share of that 
great burden, that he is thereby proving the reality 
of “the Communion of Saints”! that not only is 
he not alone, not left without sympathy, but that he 
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is actually sharing what is thus no longer “the 
loneliness of Christ”! It is, indeed, a false and 
disheartening view that presents to us Christ as ever 
lonely or alone. Never was He that. God was 
ever with Him, though at one terrible moment He 
felt as though He had abandoned Him. Never zs 
He that even now, even in the inaccessible brightness 
of that Light which no man can approach. For 
they that are Christ’s are one with Him; and in 
that capacity in which He is the Head of the 
Church, their sufferings are His, even as their life 
is His, both sufferings and life hid from the gaze 
of the world, nay, except at moments of rare and 
peculiar vision, hid even from their own selves with 
Christ in God! 

There is much in every Christian’s course through 
time, the intention of which he cannot fathom ; 
much wherein he may be tempted to accuse God of 
hardness, as well as to feel remote from the sym- 
pathy of man. Perhaps one of the bitterest of one’s 
trials is that which arises from the misconception 
of one’s motives even by those who ought best to 
understand them. No man can lay bare his heart 
to others. He cannot even bare it to himself. It 
is God alone to whom all hearts are open. And as 
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the conception of God’s omniscience is terrifying to 
the insincere and wicked, so is it comforting and 
consoling to the sincere, however they may have 
erred and sinned. “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, the Lord taketh me up!” 
When my own familiar friend in whom I trusted 
lifts up his heel against me, not perhaps by open 
and undisguised attacks upon my substance or my 
life, but by the intangible, unprovable, perhaps un- 
intentional, but most refined cruelty of an alienated _ 
heart, which vitiates even the colder judgments of 
the intellect, and turns former friendship into an 
actively malignant poison, the Saviour suffers with 
us and by sharing relieves our woe and transmutes 
it into glory. All the indescribable, indetectible 
differences that set man against man, yea, too often, 
Christian against Christian, are lost in the higher 
unity of that Body of Christ, whose members are 
thus, like their Head, being made perfect through 
suffering,—among other things, the contradiction, the 
misconception, the want of sympathy of sinners. 
“If they called the Master of the house Beelzebub, 
what shall they call them of His household?” If 
His very brothers after the flesh,—the sons, as I 
believe, of the same mother with Himself,—if even 
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they looked on Christ distrustfully and scarce 
believed on Him, how much more may not His 
followers expect distrust of motives, disbelief of 
sincerity, and all that isolation from sympathy, 
which wounds the spirit more than the most positive 
opposition,—nay, sometimes crushes it? 

But pre-eminently true is the view I have taken 
of Christ’s sufferings as not being single and alone, 
when we come to regard His Body the Church in 
her progress through this world to the next, through 
suffering to glorified perfection. That most tragic 
drama, the history of the Church from its foundation 
at the Last Supper down to the present time, is 
indeed a long roll of lamentation and mourning and 
woe. Like her Founder, she grew up as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of the dry ground, the 
dry ground of petrified Judaism and of effete and 
exhausted: heathenism. And when men saw her, 
there was no form nor beauty that they should 
desire her! As she outgrew the first terrible perse- 
cutions from without, she developed worse enemies 
within. The higher her earthly state and splendour, 
the sadder and more mortified her heavenly frame ; 
she was robed in purple and crowned, but the 


purple robe was a mockery and the crown was a 
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crown of thorns ; the splendours and wealth lavished 
on her were like the poisoned garment which ate 
into the vitals of its wearer, and could only be torn 
off with his flesh, And now at this very moment, 
when we look forward to the future, what a scene 
presents itself to the fearfully anticipating eye! 
Spiritual despotism in one part of the Church 
Catholic, concentrated as it never was before in the 
hands of a single man, who, by His pretension to 
infallibility, almost seems to assume the prerogative 
of God; confusion of thought, of conviction, of 
purpose in so many other parts of the Church, every 
one doing and saying what is right in his own eyes, 
without the least regard to that law and order which 
ought to reign, above all other places, in the king- 
dom of the God of order. On the one hand, blind 
credulity, eager to swallow the most monstrous 
absurdities, and exulting in the destruction of that 
historic sense, which is the necessary condition of 
all rational belief; on the other side, an equally 
blind incredulity, which shuts its eyes against all 
evidence of the supernatural, and persists in con- 
founding law with necessity, and order with the 
denial of a Personal Deity; within the Church 
fightings, without her fears. What a disastrous 
ai 
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scene! and do we not, as we gaze upon it, hear 
Christ, thus torn and tortured in His Body, stretched 
upon the cross of this wicked world, crying out with 
a loud voice, “My God, My. God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” 

But as with Christ Himself, so will it be with 
the Church of Christ. He was not really forsaken, 
although for the moment He seemed forsaken. His 
triumph was nearest just at the moment of His 
extremity. It was on the Cross that He finally 
defeated Satan. And the Church can no more 
perish than He can who is her Head. In spite of 
all her intestine divisions, she is one; one not in 
external form, but in internal essence; one, not in 
outward polity, but in inward principle. As the 
Church’s Head is now invisible, so must His govern- 
ment of the Church be invisible. And it is from 
not realising this great truth that a false claim to 
external unity of government has been made in one 
portion of the Church, which in its turn has directly 
led to numberless schisms, rending and tearing but 
not destroying her. As all mankind forms one vast 
society by virtue of the oneness of a common nature, 
so does the Church Catholic in all its branches form 


one vast society in virtue of the oneness of her 
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common Life. And just as that universal society 
of mankind upon the globe can never be dissolved, 
cannot even be touched, by all the disputes and 
quarrels, the differences of government and associa- 
tion, and the wars therefrom resulting between its 
different parts,—as the internal unity of the human 
race underlies all varieties of external administration, 
even so does the internal unity of the Church under- 
lie all the differences of external polity and govern- 
ment, which exist in its various parts, and which do 
so much to breed dissension between those parts. 
For the Church’s true polity is not on earth but in 
heaven ; as St. Paul declares, her constitution and 
government, in the last resort, is invisible and over- 
ruling, even as the providential government of the 
whole society of man upon this globe is invisible 
and overruling ; depending, not on external forms, 
which are its varying and accidental expression, but 
on internal principles, which are the same under all 
external forms; consisting not in the outward 
machinery, but in the inner life. And, therefore, it 
is that we may without despair anticipate the 
future. For that inner Life can never fail; the 
gates of Hell can never prevail against it; the 
Church can no more be obliterated from the world 
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than the human race can be obliterated by anything 
short of that last awful yet joyous catastrophe when, 
suffering having done its work and accomplished 
the number of God’s elect, the Church, in the very 
agony of that dissolution which is the passage to 
her eternal triumph, shall sink into rest upon the 
bosom of her God, with the last consummating 
ejaculation, “ Father, into Thy hands I commend 


My spirit.” 


XIV 
THE DEAF-MUTE 


Fle hath done all things well ; He maketh both the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak—MARK vii. 37. 


ST. MATTHEW tells us in general terms that, when / 
the Lord returned from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
unto the Sea of Galilee, “great multitudes came unto 
Him, having with them those that were lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed in their hands, and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’ feet, and He healed them.” 
But of this multitude of cures St. Mark selects one 
to relate in detail, doubtless because it was signalised 
by peculiar circumstances. It was that of a man 
deaf and having an impediment in his speech; one 
not altogether dumb, if we are to take the original 
word as our authority, but probably incapable of | 


making articulate or intelligible sounds.) We know 


\ 
. a 


1 Matt. xv. 30. 
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that absolute deafness, in the case of those who are 
called deaf-mutes, carries with it an incapacity for 


speech though not for sound, because, being destitute 


_ of hearing, the sufferers cannot regulate and attune 


the sounds they make. The case now before us 
differs, accordingly, from that of the dumb man 
mentioned in St. Matthew ix. 32; for his dumbness 
is traced directly to a spiritual source, to his being 


possessed by an evil spirit, whilst nothing of the 


kind is mentioned here. /This deaf-mute, labouring 


under mere physical incapacity, his friends now 
bring to the Great Physician, and “beseech 
Him,” as the evangelist tells us, “to put His hand 
upon him.” But it is not exactly in the way they 
had imagined that Jesus wills to heal him. God’s 
ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts ; 
and this is true in small things: as well as great. 
Naaman the Syrian was made to feel this, in the 
Old Testament, when he at first rebelled against the 
cure prescribed by the prophet for his leprosy. And 
in the case of the deaf-mute in the New Testament, 
the same principle is exhibited. Christ does indeed 
heal him, but not in the way suggested. 

I have often thought that there must be a deep 


wisdom in all the variations which mark the different 
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cures performed by Christ. Were we as accurately 
acquainted as He, who knew what was in man, with 
the spiritual condition of each person brought within 
the range of His grace, we should probably under- 
stand exactly why one was healed in the crowd, 
another led out of the city before the work of 
restoration was even begun ; why for one a word, for 
another a touch, was effectual, whilst a third, like 
Naaman of old, was sent to wash in the pool of 
Siloam ere he was restored to sight; why for one 
set of persons the work of restoration was instan- 
taneous, whilst another at first saw men only as 
trees walking, imperfectly and gradually cured. 
At all events, we cannot for a moment suppose that 
these differences were due to any limitation of the 
Redeemer’s power, save such as might be self-imposed, 
and had in each case reference to the moral and 
spiritual state of the persons healed; just as in the 
natural world there is not a leaf or floweret that 
grows or bursts into blossom in this way rather than 
in that, not a branch that gnarls itself to one side 
of the tree rather than to the other, without a definite 
cause, though the cause of these infinite divergencies 
(always confined, however, within certain bounds) is 


generally unknown to the observer. The little 


\ 


AW 
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differences of method which obtain between different 
miracles are thus in exact analogy with the course 
of Nature. And this is another, if it be a minor, 
proof of the reality of our Saviour’s miracles, and of 
the faithfulness of the narratives in which they are 
enshrined. For mere invention would have shrunk 
from apparently causeless differences of procedure ; 
and would probably have reduced the different cases 
to a dull uniformity of method, in perfect contrast 
with the luxuriant abundance of style which, as it is, 
marks the similarity between the works of the Creator 
and those of the Redeemer. Me 

@n-the=present oceasion.Jesus first took the man 
He would heal aside from the multitude, as, in a 
case recorded in the very next chapter of St. Mark, 
He took a blind man He was about to restore to 
| sight by the hand and led him out of the village. 


~ Now for what reasons are we to imagine that our 


Saviour thus isolated these two cases? Not for the 
avoidance of publicity, for then He ought to have 
done the same alike in all. Was it that He might 
pray over them with greater freedom? But surely 
He whose whole life was one unintermitted prayer, 
needed not solitude for this? And we know that 
before performing the greatest of all His mighty 
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works, the Saviour lifted up His eyes to heaven and 
prayed to His Father, in the presence not only of the 
sorrowing family of Lazarus, but of all the numerous 
Jews who had come out to Bethany to testify their 
sympathy. Perhaps His purpose in secluding from 
the multitude some of the recipients of His omnipotent 
benevolence, was to make a more deep and lasting 
impression on their minds than could be made 
amidst the din and interruptions of a crowd; even 
as the same Lord does now often lead a soul apart 
when He would speak with it and heal it of its 
spiritual plague, setting it in the solitude of a sick 


chamber, or in the loneliness of a bruised and 


deserted spirit, or taking away from it all earthly | 


= 


companions and friends. Generally it is not good 
for man to be alone. Perpetual solitude, like that of 
the eremites of the Middle Ages, contravenes the 
dictum of the Creator, the purpose for which we are 
created, the conditions of our bodily and spiritual 
health ; but there are zz7es when to be alone is absol- 
utely requisite. The deeper feelings and convictions, 
especially in their first freshness, cannot be shared, 
and being unshared they can only be disturbed by 
the presence of those who cannot understand them. 
“When thou prayest, enter into thy closet and shut 
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the door, and pray to thy Father which is in secret, 
and thy Father which seeth in secret,” as none but 
He can do, “shall reward thee openly”; with such 
an answer to thy prayer that all men may see the 
result, though none have watched the process. 
There are prayers in which we can participate with 
all, common or social prayers, such as those of our 
Liturgy, which we can offer in words common to all ; 
but there are also prayers we can only conceive for 
ourselves and offer by ourselves, prayers which 


express the peculiar wants, the isolation, the awful 


loneliness of each individual soul. 


Having thus prepared the man’s spirit to receive 
the full benefit of what was to be done to His body, 
Christ put His fingers into his ears and spit and 
touched his tongue, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
z.c. Be opened. The actions here mentioned may be 
easily recognised in their symbolic meaning; nor is 
it difficult to see why the Saviour should have used 
symbolic actions in this case. A deaf-mute was 
shut out from almost all other means of communica- 
tion save those of sight and touch. Actions which 
he might see and feel were the only means of access 
to his mind. . By these signs Christ doubtless meant 


to awaken his faith, and stir up in him the lively 
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expectation of a cure. The fingers were put into 
the ears as if to open them, to clear them of 
obstructions. This was the fountain-evil. The deaf- 
mute did not speak, because he did not hear; the 
defect of hearing, therefore, was the first to be 
removed, and our Lord’s first action pointed to its 
removal. His next pointed to the unloosing of the 
tongue ; whilst by both actions he conveyed to the 
sufferer the notion, that all healing virtue resided in 
His own sacred person. Itwas His own fingers He put 
into his ears ; it was with the moisture from His own 
tongue He touched the tongue He would liberate from 
thraldom. Both these symbolic acts converge to the 
assertion, that for the healing of the disease virtue 
must go forth from the Great Physician’s self. 

St. Mark, with that peculiar accuracy of detail 
which distinguishes him above all the other 
Evangelists, gives not only the gesture but the very 
word of power in the original Syriac which our 
Saviour used. He looked up to heaven, and sighed, 
and said, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. Looking 
up to heaven was an acknowledgment that His 
power, as well as His mission, was derived from God. 
The sigh, or rather groan, which He uttered, may 


have been the deep voice of ejaculatory prayer, but 
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it seems more likely that it was the expression of 
sympathy with the poor helpless creature now before 
Him. In all our afflictions He was afflicted with 
us, and it is most significant that St. Matthew 
quotes from Isaiah words which simply express His 
sharing our sorrows and infirmities, in proof that our 
Saviour healed those infirmities and removed those 
sorrows. In the conception of the Evangelist, the 
miracles of Christ were not, so to speak, works of 
mere omnipotence, conferring benefits without 
sympathy, removing defects and diseases by simple 
and unmixed power. The power exerted seems to 
have been exerted at the cost of its possessor; the 
virtue which went forth from Him was felt in the 
act of going forth ; it seems to have exhausted the 
Sacred Person from which it flowed; the znd of 
the Redeemer shared the woes He saw and cured. 
Hence the prophet’s declaration, “ Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” though it really 
means nothing more than that Christ shared them, 
is by St. Matthew taken as a prediction that Christ 
would remove those infirmities and heal our sick- 
nesses. The sympathy of Christ is the measure— 
and the only measure—of the power of Christ. 


Not less significant is the preservation by St. 
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Mark on two occasions of the exact Aramaic word 
used by Christ in working two of His greatest 
miracles. They stamp the narrative with the 
exactness of an eye- and ear-witness, who could 
not help recording the very word he heard and 
never forgot. And beyond this, as such Aramaic 
words are only twice recorded, the record of these 
two seems to indicate that it was not generally 
that the Saviour used that language: else why 
should they have been recorded only twice? or 
why at all recorded, if there was nothing marked 
and striking in their use? And there would have 
been nothing marked and striking, had they not been 
uncommon. The record of these two expressions, 
then, and of these two expressions only, would 
seem to indicate that our Lord usually spoke not 
the ruder Aramaic dialect, which became more 
common afterwards as civilisation declined, but 
the more civilised and expressive Greek, which 
two hundred years of Greek and Roman occupancy 
must have forced to a very great extent upon 
Palestine, and that it was the exceptional use of 
Aramaic, which stamped these Aramaic expres- 
sions on the faithful memory of St. Mark or of 
his informant. Now if our Lord usually spoke 
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Greek, then it follows that we have His very 
words and not a mere translation of them in 
the original of our Gospels; and every one 
knows how far superior the original always is 
to a translation, however careful and accurate such 
translation be. 

The Evangelist now tells us the result of our 


Saviour’s acts and words. No sooner was the 


a Ephphatha ”. pronounced, than the man’s ears 


were straightway opened, and the string of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. Not only 
the powers of hearing and speaking were restored, 
but the full wse of those powers seems to have 


been instantaneously conferred. Well might the 


\ people say, “He hath done all things well.” Like 


His Father, who after creation beheld, and lo! 


it was very good, so did the Son of God impress 
on His works the same signet of perfection; all 
that He did was well and thoroughly accomplished ; 
the complexity of the disease was matched by the 
complexity of the cure; the deaf was made to hear 
and the dumb to speak. And Ith }though we are not 
to suppose that the spectators of this compound 
miracle were as fully able to appreciate the whole 


mastery of Nature it exhibited, as we who better 
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understand the mutual relation between deafness 
and dumbness than the simple peasants of Galilee 
could do, yet this detracts not from the value of 
the testimony thus articulately rendered to the 
double nature of this miracle; nay, the very 
circumstance that they could not know as we know, 
that the dumb could not have been made to speak 
had not the deaf first been made to hear, makes 
their separate testimony to both parts of the cure 
all the more valuable, because it proves that it 
proceeded not from theorising as to what Jesus musz¢ 
have done, but from simple eye- and ear-witness of 
what He actually dd. Whether they drew any 
further inference as to the character of Him who 
had wrought this strange and complex cure, we are 
not told; yet from the silence of the Evangelist as to 
any deeper feeling than one of astonishment, we 
may probably conclude that no deeper feeling, no 
further conviction was excited. The real dignity of 
Jesus dawned but slowly on His contemporaries. 
And this may redeem their convictions, when they 
were at length produced, from the charge of rashness 
and precipitation. Modern sceptics have thrown 
doubts on the value of the judgment formed of our 


Saviour’s deeds by their spectators, on the ground 
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that their spectators were eagerly expecting some 
manifestation of the Divine, that they were not, 
therefore, in a condition to examine and criticise the 
claims of Jesus with due care and impartiality. So 
far, however, does this appear from having been the 
case, if we are to believe the representations of the 
Evangelists,—and these representations are not con- 
certed and have all the stamp of truth,—that we 
should tax the people who beheld such mighty deeds 
rather with extreme slowness of apprehension, than 
with any undue haste or ready prejudice of welcome, 
Repeated miracles were requisite to gain any hearing 
whatsoever for the claims of the Nazarene; and 
after all His miracles, except the last and most 
stupendous, there was always a residue of doubt 
which vented itself in the desire to see some sign of 
their own choosing, different from any which He had 
vouchsafed. When astonishment was really produced, 
we may be sure it was not without good grounds ; 
and even astonishment did not invariably lead to 
faith. It was from unbelief, not from credulity, that 
the contemporaries of our Saviour erred. 

One circumstance and only one remains for 
notice, and that is the charge which our Lord 
gave to the man and his friends, that they should 
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tell no man. To me this charge seems to hang 
together with the circumstance, that He took the 
deaf-mute aside from the multitude before He healed 
_him. As retirement from the crowd was the best 
means of preparing his mind for the mighty work 
that was to be done upon his body, so seclusion 
from converse was the condition, under which the 
mighty work done upon his body might produce its 
best effect upon his soul. In many persons 
emotions of gratitude and love and faith, especially 
when first formed, may be weakened by being 
uttered; great and abiding impressions are hardly 
consistent with loud and diffusive publication. St. 
Paul, after his conversion, withdrew into the deserts 
of Arabia. To speak much of ‘recent experiences 
is the surest way of diluting and enfeebling them. 
The Redeemer, who read men’s hearts, knew exactly 
what temperaments required being saved from in- 
action by the stimulus of publicity, and who, on 
the other hand, would be in danger of frittering 
away real feeling by wide and general intercourse. 
And therefore most probably it was, and not with 
any view to His own advantage or convenience, that 
He bade some go and make known what great things 
God had done for them, whilst others He forbade to 
U 
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tell these things, And in the very demeanour of 
the person now concerned we may find a proof of 
the wisdom, which read their characters and knew 
their frailties at a glance. For, when we are told 
that the more He charged them to silence and 
secrecy, the more a great deal they published it, 
without, however, getting beyond astonishment at 
the power He had exhibited, may we not detect 
that very shallowness of character, which is in 
danger of losing the impressions made upon it through 
speaking too much about them, and for which 
silence and meditation would have been the best 
cure? In what perfect contrast with this eager and 
shallow astonishment, which too probably evapor- 
ated in expressions of unmeasured approbation, is 
the conduct of the mother of our Lord, who, instead 
of talking away her impressions, pondered all their 
causes in her heart! It is only when men keep 
silence for a time, that the fire burns; it is only 
when the fire burns, that they ought to speak with 
their tongue. The glib fluency of novices, the 
ready conceit with which they expound all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and confess that from them no 
secrets are hid, are perfectly opposed to all real 
depth and lasting fulness of religious life. 
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Do we seek the spiritual lesson to be derived 
from this, as doubtless there is a spiritual lesson 
taught by every miracle? We may find it, I think, 
in that deadness of the soul to all higher things, 
that dumbness when the high praises of God are to 
be uttered, of which the corresponding bodily defects 
are types and emblems. 

The deaf may hear the Saviour’s voice, 
The fettered tongue its chain may break ; 
But the deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul, that will not wake, 
The guilt that scorns to be forgiven,— 
These baffle e’en the spells of Heaven: 


In thought of these, His brows benign, 
Not even in healing, cloudless shine. 


Yes! we can hardly believe that the groan which 
burst from the Saviour, in the very act of healing 
disease and triumphing over imperfection, can have 
been wrung from Him by the mere contemplation of 
bodily defects. These defects vividly presented to 
His mind those mischiefs of the soul, of which they 
are emblems ;—the unsusceptibility to all Divine influ- 
ences, the unreadiness, the stammering inarticulate 
speech with which the mind, clear perhaps on all 
other subjects, thinks and utters itself when things 


Divine are in question. The very frame of Nature, 
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according to St. Paul, leaves without excuse those 
who do not see therein the Almighty Power and 
Godhead of its fashioner. Yet on how few does that 
frame, with all its adaptations and all the blessings 
with which it is replete, produce any thought rising 
beyond unintelligent admiration or animal enjoy- 
ment! How seldom do the fruitful seasons, which 
fill our hearts with joy and gladness, fill them with 
thankfulness as well! And so with all other things. 
This world and all that it contains does, as it were, 
hang by a golden chain, as the Greek poet fabled, 
from the Throne of the Supreme; but men see the 
links, without ascending by means of them to the 
seat whence they depend; they are so busy with 
inferior causes, that they forget the great First 
Cause ! 

From this deafness of the heart to all that is 
Divine, from this dumbness of the soul that con- 
fesses not who it is that daily loadeth us with 
benefits, may God in His infinite mercy deliver 
each of us! 


For Thou hast sworn that every ear, 
Willing or loth, Thy Trump shall hear ; 
And every tongue unchained be, 

To own no hope, no God, but Thee! 
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For this miracle declares likewise, that He who 
-had the power to heal the diseases and remove the 
imperfections of the body, has the power to remove 
the imperfections and to heal the diseases of the 
soul. Throughout Scripture the two parts of our 
complex frame are ever viewed not only as being 
connected, but as symbolising the one the other. 
The miracles of healing would have had far too 
little reason, had they been limited in their meaning 
to that bodily frame on which they were exercised. 
They exhibit Christ as the great Physician, the 
Physician of the soul, and show that He is able to 
succour even unto the uttermost all that come to 
God by Him. And we know He will; for we are 
told that all things shall ultimateiy be submissive to 
His benignant sway, and that then He Himself, 
after thus triumphing, shall be made subject unto 
the One Source of all existence, that God may be 


all in all! 


XV 
THE DEMONIAC 


And, behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus ; and 
when they saw Him, they besought Him that He 
would depart out of thetr coasts —MATT. viii. 34. 


THE miracle which produced this strange effect, 
which repelled instead of attracting the beholders, 
is perhaps of all our Saviour’s recorded miracles the 
most difficult to apprehend. On many minds in 
modern times it seems to have exercised the same 
repellent power, as it did on the Gadarenes. Such 
matters are not to be left unexamined by us, 
for we are bidden to prove all things. If our 
faith be the offspring of no research, if it disdain 
or dread examination, it will fail when it is most 
wanted to sustain us. In humble reliance, then, 
on the promise of guidance which is given to all 
who search aright, let us examine the narrative of 
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the expulsion of the demons out of their human 
mansion, and of their entering into the herd of 
swine. 

And in the first place I shall premise some 
general remarks on the subject of demoniac pos- 
session. There is unquestionably great difficulty in 
conceiving human beings as becoming the habitations 
of other spirits than the spirit of man himself. 
Such inhabitation might seem to rob the individual 
so inhabited of his personal identity, depending, as 
that does, on his being one and not many. Again, 
it might seem inconsistent with the goodness of the 
Almighty, to permit a spirit unmixedly evil to take 
up his abode in the person of one not altogether 
evil. Such inhabitation, it might be thought, would 
so fatally determine the character or at least the 
acts of the sufferer, as to rob him of responsibility, 
whilst plunging him into all conceivable depravity. 
Another difficulty, and one more frequently urged 
though less formidable than either of the previous 
ones, is this, that we know of no cases of demoniac 
possession now ; and if there are none now, we are 
tempted to fancy there may have been none formerly. 
Indeed, the acts and the words of the New Testa- 


ment demoniacs, it is said, differ in no respect from 
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the acts and the words of the insane in our days; 
whence it is inferred that possession was nothing but 
insanity. Let us, then, examine these objections 
carefully. 

1. The first of them is, that demoniac possession 
would constitute a dualism in the sufferer, which 
would deprive him of his individual identity and 
responsibility. This objection evidently rests on 
the implied assumption, that we thoroughly under- 
stand what constitutes our identity, in other words, 
that we thoroughly understand our own nature. 
But this is the very thing we do not understand. 
The mixture of good and evil in us (for in all men 
there is some good, else we should be not men but 
fiends); the war of motives and interests in us; the 
approving what is right and the choosing what is 
wrong; the union between the spiritual and the 
merely animal, by virtue of which the one conditions 
and controls the other ;—these things are just as 
unintelligible to us as demoniac possession can be, 
just as apparently inconsistent with the doctrine of 
undivided responsibility. The animal frame produces 
a set of temptations which influence the spirit. 
Drunkenness and lust becloud the spirit and debase 
its acts ; and, but for the body, there could be neither 
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drunkenness nor lust. Yet no one would seriously 
attempt to evade the stings of conscience or the 
condemnation of his fellows, by urging that he was 
not really responsible for some wicked act, since his 
animal nature had tempted him into it. Here, then, 
there are two natures at work within us, two natures 
that mutually influence each other ; and yet no one 
would say that these two natures constituted two 
persons, robbing him of individuality and relieving 
him at the same time of responsibility! Why, then, 
should we object to the fact of demoniac possession 
on grounds which would invalidate our own con- 
sciousness ? 

2. The supposed inconsistency of demoniac pos- 
session with the Divine goodness arises, partly from 
a presumptuous attempt to limit the acts of God by 
our conceptions of what God ought to do, partly 
from a misconception of the nature of demoniac 
possession. If the Almighty permits evil at all, 
why should He not permit this form of evil? Nor 
does it follow that demoniacs were so fatally shut 
up to evil, as to be beyond the scope of God’s mercy 
in the world to come. The numerous cures of them 
recorded in the Gospels prove that they were not 
beyond the mercy of God in this world, and, if so, 
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why should they be beyond His mercy in the next? 
Nay, in so far as their actions became involuntary, 
in consequence of the indwelling of the evil spirit, 
exactly in so far were they relieved from all moral 
responsibility. Their possession was rather the 
punishment of past than the cause of future sin. 

3. As to the difficulty arising from the supposed 
fact that no cases of possession now occur, it is 
altogether destitute of weight. For, how can we 
tell that such cases do not now occur? Some of 
the greatest authorities on insanity are very much 
inclined to believe that they do; that certain cases, 
in which the patient experiences a double conscious- 
ness, can be attributed to nothing else. I recollect 
being myself told by a physician, who had had for 
many years the charge of a large asylum, that 
there were half a dozen cases in it at that moment, 
of which he could be by no means sure that they 
were not demoniacs. In fact it is absurd to dog- 
matise about phenomena so little understood as 
those which mark what is generally termed insanity. 
And even were we quite sure that there are no 
demoniacs now, what reason does this afford for 
believing that there were no demoniacs then? Do 


we not know of the existence of bodily diseases in 
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times past, which do not exist at present? Do not 
diseases exist now, which did not exist two thousand 
years ago? And may not the advent of the 
Kingdom of God and goodness have been marked 
by a crisis in the Kingdom of Satan and wicked- 
ness ? 

On the other hand, let us see what difficulties are 
created by supposing that demoniac possession was 
a mere figment of Jewish superstition. In that case 
we have to explain how it was that certain cases, in 
which the effect upon the body was the same, were 
sometimes attributed to demoniac possession, some- 
times not. For instance, in the gth and 12th 
chapters of St. Matthew the dumbness of those 
brought to be healed by Christ is traced to demoniac 
possession, in the 7th of St. Mark the dumbness 
of the sufferer is ascribed to physical causes only. 
Why this difference? Unless, indeed, because there 
were certain symptoms in the cases recorded by 
St. Matthew, which denoted possession to be the 
true cause of the defect. And at any rate you must 
observe that, by assigning different causes for the 
disease in different cases, the Evangelists prove very 
sufficiently that they discriminated, that they were 
not ready at once to attribute every mischief to evil 
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spirits. But the chief difficulty which the deniers of 
demoniac possession have to meet is the authority of 
our Blessed Lord. If there be no such thing as 
demoniac possession, our Saviour was either deceived 
or a deceiver. He was deceived, if He did not know 
this; He was a deceiver, if, knowing it, He yet 
condescended to comply with a miserable superstition. 

We are not, indeed, to suppose that He was 
always bound to speak with scientific precision. It 
was no part of His mission, for instance, to anticipate 
modern discoveries in astronomy or geology or 
criticism. Whether the sun went round the earth, 
as was then believed, or the earth went round the 
sun, as we now know, was a matter of indifference 
to salvation. Whether the Pentateuch, as we now 
have it, was all written by Moses, or whether it was 
a compilation by various writers including Moses, 
was of no consequence, provided it contained a true 
account of God’s dealings with the patriarchs before 
Moses, of His dealings with the Israelites through 
Moses. But using vernacular phraseology on 
scientific or critical subjects is one thing, using 
inaccurate language on spiritual subjects is quite 
another. These last lay within the sphere of His 


mission; to speak inaccurately on them, or to 
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sanction inaccurate language in others about them, 
would have been in so far to frustrate the very 
object for which He came, which was to lead men 
into all spiritual truth. And, of all mistakes, the 
mistake which attributed a mere natural disease to 
demoniac agency would have been the most mis- 
chievous. If our Saviour sanctioned a debasing 
superstition, we cannot go to Him for the words of 
eternal life. To me this one objection is absolutely 
fatal to the notion, that demoniac possession was 
merely an erroneous term for what we call insanity. 
Of course it will have no weight with any except 
those who venerate our Lord. But there is a large 
and, I fear, an increasing number of persons, 
who fancy they really venerate Him, and yet do not 
accept His works and words in their simplicity. 
Such persons, entangled as they are in a maze 
which Satan in these days has been assiduously 
spinning, will do well to pause and reflect to what 
their compromises really tend. 

Finally, that there is the highest antecedent 
probability for the existence of angelic beings, may 
be easily perceived. The whole analogy of the 
world of Nature would lead us to infer, that as there 


is a descending scale of animated beings below man 
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reaching down to the lowest forms of life, so there 
is an ascending scale of beings between us and God. 
Those who deny the existence of angels undertake 
to assert that between ourselves and the Supreme 
Being there are no intermediate beings, because 
Nature (meaning by Nature only what we are 
acquainted with in this small world of ours) “knows 
nothing” of them. Now if there be such gradations 
of intermediate intelligences between our own intelli- 
gence and God, if, in other words, Creation do not end 
abruptly with the human race, nothing is more easy 
than to suppose that these intelligences had their 
probation as we are having ours, that some fell, like 
man, and that those who thus fell should, like wicked 
men, try to seduce others into wickedness, or delight in 
the sufferings of those over whom they can get power. 
That this should be permitted, is only one phase of 
the great question to which no human intelligence 
has so far found an answer, “ Why does evil exist at 
all?” But it is surely a more comforting view to 
regard much of the evil we do and suffer as emanating 
not from within but from without, as not self-generated 
but introduced. I venture to assert, that so far from 
being terrific, the doctrine of the existence of Satan 


and of his angels is really fraught with consolation. 
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It relieves us from the undivided responsibility of our 
temptations ; whilst, if we resist the tempter, we are 
assured that he will fly from us, 

After clearing the way by these preliminary 
observations, let us now examine the miracle itself. 

There is something very remarkable in the 
connection in which it stands, in all the Gospels that 
record it. Our Lord had just spoken peace and 
stillness to the winds and waves; with a word He 
had subdued the tempest. “But there is something 
wilder and more fearful than the winds and the 
waves in their fiercest moods,—even the spirit of 
man when dominated by the enemy of God. And 
here, too, Christ will speak the word of power which 
shall lull the tempest of the maddened heart, so that 
there shall be a great calm.” 

In the details of the miracle I shall follow the 
fuller and more graphic narrative of St. Mark. One 
special difference exists between St. Matthew and 
the other recorders of the transaction, In St. 
Matthew there are two demoniacs ; in St. Mark and 
St. Luke there is only one. It is possible that the one 
so much transcended the other in energy and fierce- 
ness, that he quite eclipsed him in the narrative of 


the more descriptive writers. It is also possible 
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that St. Matthew, who frequently puts together 
cognate words, has in this instance put together 
cognate acts of Jesus, fusing into one the history of 
two separate but kindred transactions. But this 
makes no difference so far as our instruction goes ; 
the main features are the same in all the writers, and 
the lessons they inculcate are the same. 

“And when He was come out of the ship,” says 
St. Mark, after stilling the tempest, “immediately 
there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among the 
tombs, and no man could bind him, no, not with 
chains, because that he had been often bound with 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 
asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces, 
neither could any man tame him. And always, 
night and day, he was in the mountains and in the 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself with stones.” ! 

Tombs, amongst the Jews, were generally caves 
hewn out of the solid rock, not vertically, but hori- 
zontally ; in these the bodies were deposited on 
shelves or niches placed round the walls, the 
chamber of death being then closed with one large 


stone rolled up against its mouth. In such a tomb 


1 Mark v. 2. 
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was Lazarus deposited; in such a tomb was Jesus 
laid after His death; in such rock-hewn tombs, of 
which many seem to have existed along the pre- 
cipitous margin of the lake, did this wretched victim 
of Satan harbour,—lno place so fitted for one 
possessed by the Spirit of Death as the mansions 
of the dead!— except, indeed, when he roamed 
about in the ecstasy of his frenzy, making the 
neighbourhood unsafe, as St. Matthew tells us; 
for doubtless he might sometimes turn on others 
the fury he generally vented on himself, and 
which the awful strength of madness made doubly 
terrible. 

“But when he saw Jesus afar off,’ proceeds St. 
Mark, instead of attacking Him, as He would have 
probably attacked any other wayfarer, “he ran up 
to Him and worshipped Him.” Plainly he recog- 
nised the true character of Jesus; and as, from his 
frenzy, he could not have been in the way of hearing 
anything about Him, this recognition must have 
proceeded from the evil spirit which inhabited him, 
to the reality of whose possession it thus bears 
unsuspected witness. And now mark the strange 
duality of action, which further evinces the reality 
of the possession. He ran up to Jesus and wor- 

x 
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shipped Him, as though attracted to Him ; whilst 
yet “he cried out with a loud voice and said, What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most 
High God? I adjure thee by God, that thou torment 
me not. For Jesus said unto him, Come out of the 
man, thou unclean spirit.” Here the demon spoke, 
-using the bodily organs of his victim, whilst before 
the man had acted on the information given by the 
demon, against the demon’s interest. For it was 
the demon’s interest to elude the observation of the 
Saviour; the man’s to attract His notice, in order 
that he might be delivered from the demon’s power. 
No clearer evidence of the reality of the possession 
could be given than is afforded by these apparently 
conflicting details. And here we may further remark 
that the very act of prostrating himself before Jesus 
implied the possibility of cure. Though tenanted by 
an evil spirit, the man was not utterly depraved. Had 
he been so, he would have felt no misery before, no 
attraction to goodness in the Saviour’s person now, 
And this one trait shows that demoniac possession, 
though @ most fearful, is not ¢ke most fearful state. 
Far worse the case of him who is at peace and 
unity with himself in wickedness ; to whom remorse 


is unknown; who goes on sinning calmly, deliber- 
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ately, respectably, without a single spasm of 
conscience ; whom Satan need send none of his 
inferior agents to possess, because he himself is in 
full possession. The very misery of the demoniac 
proved that he was not beyond the limits of 
salvation. 

Our Lord, His command to come out of the man 
being met by the adjuration not to torment him, 
then asked him, “ What is thy name?” Perhaps this 
question aimed at recalling the victim’s mind from 
the sense of his demon tenant to his own human 
personality. But the man, still speaking in the 
name of his torturer, replied, “My name is Legion ; 
for we are many.” A singularly graphic reply! 
The legion, like our regiment, was the unit of the 
military force of that great nation which now held 
down the world in beneficent subjection ; its serried 
ranks, its resistless discipline, turning its thousands, 
as it were, into one giant personality, had impressed 
the mind of the demoniac ; and accordingly he gives 
the name “legion” to the spirits which, multitudinous 
in number but single in action, held him in a 
thraldom as helpless as that in which the Roman 
armies held God’s people. In his next utterance, 


too, the same confusion of thought prevails. He 
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sinks his own personality in the personality of the 
evil spirit, when he beseeches Jesus much that He 
would not send them away out of the country. 
The effect of Christ’s presence, after the first move 
towards his deliverer, is to aggravate the sufferer’s 
frenzy, and to make him more and more completely 
identify himself with his tormentor. St. Luke adds 
the further request that He would not command 
them to go away into the deep,—the abyss of ‘hell, 
the place of future punishment, prepared originally 
not for man, but for the devil and his angels. The 
demon would seem to have felt that only two states 
were possible for him, the state of rebellious activity 
on earth, or the state of hopeless passivity described 
by St. Jude, when he speaks of the fallen angels as 
being bound “in everlasting chains under darkness.” 
And this brings us to the most peculiar part of the 
narrative, a part so strange indeed as to vouch for 
its reality, because to invent it would have been 
impossible, 

“ Now there was nigh unto the mountains a great 
herd of swine, feeding ; and the demons ”»—(for so the 
word ought to be translated ; there are many demons, 
but only one devil)—the demons “besought Him 
saying, Send us into the swine, that we may enter 
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into them. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 
And the unclean spirits went out immediately and 
entered into the swine; and the herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea (they were about 
two thousand), and were choked in the sea.” 

And first in attempting to understand this 
singular occurrence, we must abandon all idea of 
explaining it away. To say that the maniac drove 
the ‘swine into the sea, is utterly absurd. How 
could he drive so many? And where were the 
swine-herds to permit his doing such a thing, had 
he otherwise been able? The only sensible view is 
that the swine, actuated by some sudden internal 
impulse, did rush into the sea before the herds 
could check them. And why should not this 
impulse have proceeded from the indwelling of the 
unclean spirits? How can we venture to limit the 
operations of spirit upon matter, animate or inani- 
mate? Men are unquestionably operated on by 
spiritual influences external to themselves, and that 
not by any means only in the way of reason. The 
sympathetic feeling that pervades large crowds, and 
which shows itself conspicuously in what are called 
revivals, is an instance. And animals exhibit the 


same characteristic. Animals, too, are often repelled 
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or attracted by individuals in a way for which we 
cannot account. Why should we then doubt that 
other intelligences besides the human may act on 
the lower animals, in ways which we cannot at 
present comprehend ? 

But there is one deduction from this history 
which, so far as I know, has not yet been made, 
but which is of the highest consequence. If brute 
beasts can become the abodes of evil spirits, and be 
actuated by them in the same way as human beings, 
it would seem to intimate that it is not on the 
highest part of our complex nature that demoniac 
possession fastens ; that the sgzrzt of man, that part 
of us by which alone we approach to God, and which 
is wanting in beasts, cannot be touched by the 
indwelling of any evil angel. It is the animal, not 
the spiritual part of our nature, that possession 
interfered with of old,—interferes with now, if posses- 
sion still exist. And, therefore, terrible as is such 
a state, it was not and is not hopeless. Nay, it is 
not even sinful. It is a disease of the bodily organs, 
a disturbance of the mental functions, produced by 
spiritual agency ; but it is not a disease of what we 
now generally call the sow. The malignant and 


destructive acts, formerly and perhaps still prompted 
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by it, have not the true nature of szz. For sin is a 
spiritual act, clothing itself sometimes, not always, 
in an outward garb, and always involving freedom 
of the will; and, as such, beyond the control of the 
evil spirits, which may have taken up their abode in 
the body of the sinner. For what they compel him 
to do he is not responsible, any more than were the 
animals into whom the demons entered. He is 
only responsible for temptation yielded to, when it 
might have been resisted by his spirit. Very pos- 
sibly the entrance of the demons into the herd of 
swine was permitted by our Saviour, for the very 
purpose of exhibiting this most consoling truth to 
those who should carefully and reverently meditate 
upon it. For such a purpose, the destruction of 
property, which some objectors have made so much 
of, was a cheap sacrifice. Without an object, doubt- 
less, it would not have been allowed; though we 
have no more right to question the dealings of the 
Creator in this case, than we have to question them 
when He sends pestilence and murrain. He who 
has brought into existence, who has_ conferred 
sentient life, has surely a right to deal as He pleases 
with the life of which He is the ultimate Creator. 
And the objection to this miracle on the score of 
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its cruelty, as depriving so many animals of life, 
comes with a singularly bad grace from scientists of 
the present day, who, for the purpose, as they say, 
of advancing science, do not scruple to inflict death 
by lingering torture on thousands and thousands of 
animals. -The vivisectionist—and almost all physio- 
logists are vivisectionists—has very little right to 
quarrel with our Lord for permitting sudden and 
almost painless death to befall a herd of swine, in 
order that the reality and the nature of demoniac 
possession might thereby be illustrated for all future 
ages. 

But those who make the shallow objection I 
have been considering against one of the only two 
miracles of destruction Jesus ever wrought, show that 
they share the temper of the Gadarenes. They 
went out to see what had taken place. They came 
to Jesus and saw him that had been possessed by the 
demon and had the legion, sitting clothed and in his 
right mind; and instead of being rejoiced at such a 
work of mercy, the Evangelist tells us they were 
afraid. And when they further heard the circum- 
stances of the case, instead of hailing with rapture the 
Deliverer of a human being from Satanic power, they 


besought Him to depart out of their coasts. The 
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presence of God’s Holy One was intolerable to them, 
because they had no sympathy with those high 
things He came to do and teach, but, like swine, 
revelled only in the brute enjoyments of mere animal 
existence. 

How marked the contrast between the behaviour 
of the besotted Gadarenes and the behaviour of the 
restored demoniac! He besought Jesus that He 
might continue with him. But the Lord, no doubt 
adapting His directions to the man’s true needs, bade 
him go home to his friends, and show them what 
great things the Lord had done for him and had 
compassion on him. In some instances our Saviour 
forbade His deeds of mercy being proclaimed, per- 
haps recognising in the temper of their objects the 
inexpediency for them of display, the benefit of 
retirement and meditation. But in this case, as the 
demoniac had passed so long a time in solitude, it 
would be well for him in the society of his friends 
and in the effusion of a grateful heart to seek pro- 
tection from those temptations, through which Satan 
had previously gained power over him. For de- 
moniac possession, above all other maladies, must 
have resulted from some permitted ascendency of 
the Tempter. Those who resist the Devil, he will 
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flee from; but those who welcome temptation will 
come more and more under his influence, till he 
effects a lodgment within them, from which nothing 
but Omnipotence can drive him out. There are 
certain sins, more especially sins of the senses, such 
as gluttony, intemperance and lust, which seem to 
act on that part of our complex system through 
which the spirit acts, I mean the nervous portion of 
the animal economy, and which thus may still open 
the citadel of man’s personality to the ingress of the 
Devil and his angels; such sins have from the 
earliest ages of Christianity been therefore denomin- 
ated “ deadly sins” ; from all such may God in His 
infinite mercy preserve each one of us! | 

The lessons which this strange but evidently most 
authentic narrative chiefly teaches us are these:— 

I. The power of evil and its nature. - 

2. The greater power of goodness. 

3. The necessary alternative result that will be 
produced in each one of us by the conflict of these 
powers. 

1. The power of evil and the nature of that 
power are here conspicuously displayed. Every- 
where, but more especially in those portions which 


contain God’s highest and most finished revelations, 
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does Scripture represent evil not as the unassisted 
self-developed product of man’s wicked heart, but as 
a power external to us, acting on us from without 
as well as from within, ever ready to take advantage 
of any approximation on our part. “ We war not 
against mere flesh and blood,” says St. Paul, “but 
against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of this world’s darkness, against spiritual 
wickedness in heavenly places.”* “Our adversary, 
the Devil, goeth about like a roaring lion,’ says 
St. Peter, “seeking whom he may devour.”? To Satan 
St. Paul ascribes the defeat of his intention to visit 
certain Churches: “We would have come once and 
again, but Satan (the adversary) hindered us.”* Such 
passages, combined with the cases of demoniac 
possession, especially such an one as we have to-day 
examined, seem to prove that the power of Satan 
extends to the external as well as to the internal Uni- 
verse ; that the world, physical as well as spiritual, 
is the battlefield of the Hinderer and Destroyer on 
the one side, and of the Benefactor and Restorer on 
the other. But this thought, far from alarming or 
disheartening, ought rather to cheer and encourage 
us. It is consoling to think that the wicked thoughts 
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and impure fancies, which often seem to spring up 
spontaneously within us, are not necessarily self- 
originated ; that they may be the inspirations of 
another spirit than our own. For then we are no 
otherwise guilty than as we yield to them. On the 
other hand, the incessant watchfulness, the constant 
malice of our adversary, ought to make us cling all 
the more closely to that Infinite Goodness and 
Purity, who alone can deliver us from the dark 
power of evil. Let me then beseech you all, and 
especially those of you who are entering upon life, 
most carefully to avoid the least compliance with 
those temptations through which the evil one finds it 
easiest to overcome the young. Surround yourselves 
with the thought of God’s Purity and Holiness. 
Never, in your lightest moments, allow yourselves 
in any thoughts or fancies which you would feel to 
be inconsistent with the nature of Him, in whose 
Presence alone there can be pleasures for evermore. 
Lift up your hearts to the Lord, the Creator, the 
Saviour, the Judge, in all time of your wealth and 
of your enjoyment, as well as in all time of calamity 
and trouble. Never indulge in any practice which, 
perhaps harmless in itself, you know is not harmless 


to you. In many things no general rule can be laid 
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down ; it is so with occupations, with books, with 
amusements. For such things it is vain to legislate. 
Each one must be a law unto himself, On nothing 
is greater stress laid in the New Testament than 
on this self-government, this independence of each 
individual soul, and its consequent responsibility. 
To escape from this grand but stern necessity has 
ever been the aim of man’s corruption ; whether, as 
in the Church of Rome, by shifting responsibility 
upon the priesthood, or, as amongst modern infidels, 
by denying responsibility outright. But let not 
Satan cheat you in either way. You cannot be 
excused in doing what you feel is bad for you, by 
saying that others do it without harm to them, You 
cannot be excused in doing what your conscience 
tells you is wrong, by the fact that others do not 
think it wrong. “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.”? 
As little can you be excused in doing what you 
know is wrong, by saying that you cannot help it. 
If you could not help it, you would not feel that it 
was wrong; there is no guilt where all is mechan- 
ism. The assertion that you cannot help it is a lie. 
You can help it, if you set God always before you. 


But if you turn your back on Him and welcome 
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evil, be sure that evil will come to you. Remember 
the Psalmist’s words, “He eschewed blessing, and it 
shall be far from him; he delighted in cursing, and 
it shall enter into his bowels like water, and like oil 
into his bones.” * 

2. The history we have examined may cheer us 
with the thought, that greater is He that is for us 
than he that is against us. Of ourselves, we are 
unable to cope with the Tempter and Destroyer ; but 
God, in the Person of our Saviour, is ever near us to 
assist us. And even if we have yielded,—as who of 
us has not on some occasion >—and by yielding have 
come into bondage to the evil one, even were we as 
miserably possessed as was the poor demoniac of 
Gadara,—and there are some vices which really look 
like possession,—we may read in his recovery the 
possibility of our own. The bondage we hate we 
may always escape from; it is only when we 
acquiesce, when Satan’s service has become our 
deliberate choice, that escape is hopeless. One 
thought turned to God is sufficient to bring His 
Holy Spirit to us in the very depth of our degrada- 
tion; it is never too late to repent, provided only 


we do repent ! 
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3. Finally, let me remark that the power of 
God and goodness, if it do not attract, will assuredly 
vepel us. If we do not entreat Jesus to continue 
with us, we shall assuredly wish that He would 
depart from us. In these things there is no neutrality: 
he that is not for the Son of God is agazmst Him; 
he that gathereth not with Him, scattereth. We are 
all either being continually purified each day more 
and more by the precept, by the example, by the 
power of Him who alone is pure, who alone is holy, 
or we are day by day approaching that awful con- 
summation when goodness and purity have become 


impossible, because all reverence, all desire for them 


is gone. 


XVI 


THE CENTURION OF MARVELLOUS 
FAITH 


When Jesus heard it, He marvelled and satd to them 
that followed: Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel! And TI say 
unto you, That many shall come from the east and 
Srom the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
whilst the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. MATTHEW 
VLSI O) 1 toy 


ON only two occasions is it recorded of our Saviour 
that “He marvelled.” Astonishment, that emotion 
which is excited not by what is unexpected but by 
what is great, could but seldom arise in a mind so 


perfectly balanced and so far above the vain shows of 
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life. It is therefore the more instructive to observe 
what called it forth, Not the more than regal 
splendours of the temple, which were so impressive 
to the disciples ; not its services, which to us would be 
perhaps more repulsive than impressive in their enor- 
mous slaughter—the butchery one might almost call 
it,—which symbolised the guilt of sin and the price of 
its forgiveness ; not the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, displayed in magnificent panorama 
on the mountain of temptation: the Redeemer’s 
astonishment was reserved for mental phenomena, 
for signal displays of the two opposite principles of 
belief and unbelief; principles for which external 
circumstances are only important as giving scope and 
nutriment ; principles which govern conduct in this 
world, and determine destiny in the world to come. 
In the 6th chapter of St. Mark, we find our 
Lord going into the synagogue in the place where 
He had been brought up, and where, it appears, His 
family still resided, and there teaching as He was 
wont. The wisdom of His words and the power 
of His deeds amazed, but failed to persuade, the 
congregation. Their prejudices were shocked. 
“From whence,” said they, “hath this man these 
things? and what wisdom is this which is given Him, 


Ye 
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that even such mighty works are wrought by His 
hands?” One would have thought that such a 
question preluded a fair inquiry. But quite the 
reverse took place. They quarrelled with facts they 
could not deny, because these facts did not fall in 
with their preconceptions. “Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary?” (his reputed father, Joseph, would 
seem by this time to have been dead). “Is not 
this the son of Mary and the brother of James and_ 
John, of Judas and of Simon? and are not His sisters 
living here with us?” And on no better ground 
than because they knew His parentage and family, 
they were offended at Him. They neither denied 
His miracles nor gainsaid His wisdom; but He did 
not answer to a strange and quite groundless notion 
they had conceived, that “when the Messiah should 
come, no one should know whence He was”; “He 
had grown up” exactly as the prophet had told them 
, He would, “like a tender plant, like a sucker out of 
the dry ground” about some ancient stem, and so 
they stumbled at Him; He did not suit their 
anti-scriptura] prejudices, and they would not have 
Him. No wonder that unbelief so unreasonable and 


so obstinate, triumphing alike over the evidence of 
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the senses and the convictions of the intellect, 
excited our Lord’s amazement. 

Let us now turn from the first recorded instance 
of that emotion in our Saviour to the second, where 
it was excited by the opposite cause; on closer 
examination, we shall find a very singular internal 
relation between the causes as well as between the 
effects :—“ Verily, I say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel!” 

The circumstances are recorded more fully and 
accurately by St. Luke than by St. Matthew: St. 
Matthew, who wrote especially for Jewish Christians, 
hastening on to the warning which follows this . 
exclamation, and which was specially needed by 
Christians of Jewish origin; whilst St. Luke, who 
wrote for Gentile believers, omits a warning which 
for them was needless, whilst he records the details 
of the transaction with the most anxious accuracy. 
To the narrative of St. Luke, then, as given in his 
7th chapter, I turn for the completest picture of 
details. 

Jesus, then, after ending all His sayings in the 
ears of the people, entered, St. Luke tells us, into 
Capernaum. “ And the servant of a certain centurion, 


who was dear unto him, was sick and at the point 
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of death. - And when the centurion heard concerning 
Jesus, he sent unto Him elders of the Jews, asking 
Him that He would come and save his servant. 
And they, when they came to Jesus, besought Him 
earnestly, saying, He is worthy that Thou shouldest 
do this, for he loveth our nation, and himself (at his 
own expense) built us our synagogue. And Jesus 
went with them.” 

We have no further information about this 
centurion than the narrative affords. But that is 
quite enough to put us in possession of his character. 
His affection for a mere slave would of itself 
honourably distinguish him in that unfeeling age ; 
and nothing could better avouch the goodness and 
sweetness of his temper, than the fact that Jewish 
elders were willing to carry and urge a message on 
behalf of one who was not merely a Gentile, but an 
officer in the Gentile army by which God’s people 
were kept in a degrading thraldom. That he had 
built them a synagogue at his own cost, might seem 
to indicate that he was a proselyte to Judaism, 
for a mere heathen, even if weaned from the grosser 
impurities of heathenism, would hardly have con- 
descended to flatter, at so considerable an expense, 


a nation at once despised and detested, especially as 
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synagogues then, like chapels now, were often rallying 
places of sedition. 

Our Saviour, ever prompt to succour, at once 
acceded to the request. He went with the elders 
towards the centurion’s house. “But when He was 
now not far from the house, the centurion sent 
Jriends to Him, saying unto Him, Lord, trouble not 
Thyself; for I am not worthy that Thou shouldest 
come under my roof; wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto Thee; but say ia a 
word and my servant shall be healed. For I also 
am aman under authority, having soldiers under me ; 
and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it.” 

If we take the words, “ Wherefore neither thought 


d 


I myself worthy to come unto Thee,” as referring to 
the centurion’s original frame of mind, that frame | 
which had induced him to send messengers origin- 
ally instead of waiting on our Lord Himself, there 
is a glaring inconsistency between the two messages, 
the one conveyed by the elders of the Jews, and 
the one conveyed by the centurion’s friends. For 
if he did not think himself worthy to go to Christ, 


how could he presume to ask Christ to come to 
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him? And this inconsistency becomes the more 
glaring when we reflect that, so understood, the 
second message is evidently intended to explain the 
first ; “Lord, trouble not Thyself; I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldest enter under my roof. Where- 
fore (for which very reason) neither did I think 
myself worthy of even going unto Thee. (I sent the 
Jewish elders, because I felt unworthy to approach 
Thee myself.)” Most commentators endeavour to 
evade this difficulty by supposing that he had 
changed his mind between the sending of the two 
messages ; that, when he sent the second message, he 
had come to entertain a higher opinion of the dignity 
and power of Jesus, than when he sent the first ; 
and now, therefore, scrupled to receive one whom 
before he had actually begged to come to him. But 
the story, as it is more briefly narrated by St. 
Matthew, suggests a much better explanation. You 
will recollect that in St. Matthew the centurion is 
never represented as asking our Lord to come at all. 
He simply tells Him that his servant is sick of the 
palsy, and grievously tormented; on which Jesus 
offers to go and heal him ; the centurion then rejoin- 
ing, much in the words of his second message in 


St. Luke, that he was unworthy to receive Jesus, and 
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that it could not be necessary for the Saviour to be 
present, since He must be able to work the cure 
even at a distance. Now, as this representation is 
evidently only a condensed form of the story more 
perfectly narrated by St. Luke, we are authorised to 
use it in explanation of the evident inconsistency of 
the two messages as given in St. Luke,—the first ask- 
ing Jesus to come, the second asking Him not to come. 
Suppose, then, the first messengers, the Jewish elders, 
to have slipped in the little word, “come,” which had 
formed no part of the message as given them by 
the centurion. Suppose that he had merely told 
them to ask our Lord to heal his servant, and that 
they with the less perfect faith in Christ, which Jews 
always seem to have entertained when they had any 
faith at all, to have altered this message into a 
request that Jesus would come and heal him, and 
the whole transaction stands out with the utmost 
clearness. The elders have slipped in the word, 
“come.” Jesus acts on the message as He has received 
it, not as it was given; he goes towards the cen- 
turion’s house. When He is now not far off, the 
centurion, perceiving by various signs, such as always 
attend the approach of a large body of people, that 


the Saviour is in the act of coming to him, sends 
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other messengers,—this time, personal friends of his 
own, who may be more fully possessed of all his 
mind than the unfamiliar Jewish elders could be,— 
in order to save our Lord further trouble, and to 
explain his feelings more precisely. “Trouble not 
Thyself to come: I am not worthy to receive Thee ; 
and this is the very reason for which I previously 
sent other messengers to Thee to ask Thee to save 
my servant, not feeling worthy of myself approaching 
Thee. Thou must surely have the power of working 
the cure even at a distance; for assuredly, bearing 
as Thou dost, the commission of the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, Thou must have angelic mes- 
sengers at Thy behest to do Thy bidding, even as 
I, who bear the commission of the Emperor, have 
soldiers under me who obey my orders, as well as 
slaves who do whatever I command them.” Well 
might our Lord say that He had never met such 
faith before, no, not in Israel. For, recollect that, if 
the explanation I have given be true, the centurion 
could not have known how the elders of the Jews 
had altered his message; and therefore our Lord’s 
actually coming towards his house, when he had 
not instructed them to ask Him to do so, must have 


looked like a confession of defective power. And 
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this comes out in the narrative of St. Matthew, 
where Jesus is represented as offering to come and 
heal the servant, whereupon the centurion checks 
Him, and tells Him that His coming must be quite 
unnecessary. The centurion thus appears to have 
a higher idea of the power of Jesus, than Jesus has 
Himself. 

This explanation, which supposes that St. 
Matthew gives the two messages as they were sent, 
St. Luke as they were delivered, has not merely the 
merit of reconciling in all essential points the 
apparently discrepant narratives of the two Evangel- 
ists, and of displaying the strength of the faith of 
the Gentile as contrasted with the weakness of that 
of the Jews; it also throws an ancillary light on the 
nature of the Gospel of St. Luke. 

In a court of justice, the witness most valued is 
he who gives a plain unvarnished account of what 
he heard and saw, without reasoning on it or 
attempting to explain it. Especially is such testi- 
mony valuable when apparent discrepancies occur, 
which are reconciled when additional light is thrown 
on the transaction. Now, St. Luke is in this case 
precisely such a witness. He repeats the story 


exactly as it must have been told him by some one 
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present on the spot, making no attempt to reconcile 
its apparent inconsistencies. The two messages are 
given in all their naked incongruity, without a word 
of attempted explanation. St. Luke’s narrative thus 
guarantees the absolute fidelity of the narrator. 
But it also guarantees the reality of the transaction. © 
For invention would never have devised a story 
containing a seeming contradiction. St. Luke’s 
narrative is thus seen to be not so much a picture 
as a photograph of one, at least, of the incidents of 
our Saviour’s life. Now a photograph differs from 
a picture in one chief respect. It always pre- 
supposes something vea/, from which it has been 
taken. It cannot be the result of zmagination. St. 
Luke’s narrative thus assures us, not only of his own 
accuracy in reporting what he heard from eye- 
witnesses, but of the reality, in this case at least, of 
the transaction he reports. We are brought face to 
face with an incident of our Saviour’s life, not in its 
concentrated essence, as in St. Matthew, but in its 
actual occurrence. 

The history we have been reviewing surely affords 
the greatest encouragement, because it shows that 
no circumstances, however unfavourable, can exclude 


from the eternal kingdom those who use aright that 
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measure of grace and light which God has given them. 
Whilst, on the other hand, the solemn warning ad- 
dressed by our Saviour to the Jews who were present 
should be laid to heart by those who, like ourselves, 
have succeeded them in their dangers not less than in 
their privileges. “I say unto you, that many shall 
come from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of God, while the children (the proper inheritors) of 
that kingdom, shall be cast into outer darkness ; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

This warning should lead us to inquire, to 
what causes may be traced the deficiency of faith 
exhibited by the children of the kingdom, and 
whether such causes are at work amongst ourselves. 

1. One chief cause of their defect of faith I have 
already hinted at; I mean traditional interpretations, 
enthralling their minds to a certain system, and 
preventing them not from “searching the Scriptures,” 
but from searching them to good effect. Hence our — 
Lord accuses them of actually not believing the very 
lawgiver, whom they held in almost idolatrous 
veneration. It may be well to enquire whether a 
similar unbelief may not be prevalent amongst 


ourselves; unbelief arising from subordinating the 
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plain sense of Scripture to traditional systems of 
theology, which have overlaid it and often completely 
altered it.The Gospel which St. Paul preached, 
which his converts received, and by which he tells 
them they were being saved, consisted simply in the 
proclamation that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures, that He was buried, and that He 
was raised on the third day from the dead according 
to the Scriptures, and that He appeared after His 
Resurrection to a multitude of witnesses on different 
occasions. This is the very simple Gospel of St. 
Paul; agreeably to which he declares in another 
of his letters, “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
that Jesus is the Lord, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved”? | “Here is “no -trace+of the sacumbrous 
philosophy foisted on the Church by the medieval 
schoolmen, or by Calvin, and still not quite got 
rid of; nothing about predestination or election ; 
nothing about personal assurance, or final per- 
severance, or indefectible grace; nothing about the 
nature of inspiration ; nothing about forensic justi- 
fication, or vicarious atonement ; nothing, in short, 
of that highly complex and artificial system which 


is generally called “the plan of salvation,” an 
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accurate knowledge of which used, not long ago, to 
be considered absolutely necessary, and which was 
consequently reiterated to weariness in every sermon. 
The simple acknowledgment of Christ as Lord, 
the simple belief that He died for our sins and is 
now for ever risen again, are quite enough to save 
us, if St. Paul be right. If he be right, may not 
one cause of the apparent stagnation of Christianity 
in this country be, that it has been overlaid by a 
mass of doctrines, all of them considered, in svite 
of St. Paul, essential, whilst many of them do 
little but perplex and distress the simple-hearted, 
and give occasion to subtler spirits for doubting or 
blaspheming? We deplore the scepticism now so 
prevalent: is it not a significant fact that its 
greatest leaders have arisen in those Churches which 
have the most complex and artificial systems of 
dogma, and are most certain that they are right 
and everybody else is wrong? Is it any wonder, 
if the human mind fails to recognise in either the 
God of Rome or the God of Calvin a Being whose 
very nature and property is always to have mercy 
and to forgive? The same test applies to the more 
modern theology of Revivalism. According to that 


unwritten but widely disseminated code, every 
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human being, in order to be saved from eternal 
torture, must be “converted” at a definite time and 
in one definite way; he must be exactly aware 
when this took place and how; he must go through 
a certain round of experiences, ending after much 
conflict and distress, in the certainty that he has 
“found salvation”; after which experience, he is at 
once qualified to instruct and guide all others, and 
to insist that, unless they undergo exactly the same 
experience, they are lost. May it not be worth 
inquiring whether systems like these, whether 
embodied in confessions of Churches or only ex- 
pounded by the zeal of preachers and the writers 
of edifying tracts,—may it not, I say, be worth 
inquiring whether such systems can be true, telling 
men, as they do, in no doubtful language, that St. 
Paul’s Gospel is not sufficient, that it requires being 
very largely supplemented or corrected? And if 
such systems are not true in the sense in which they 
claim to be true, may not they be one main cause 
of the decrepitude of Christianity wherever they are 
adopted? If the rack and the stake came again 
into fashion, if the red-hot iron chair in which the 
early martyrs were sometimes roasted to death were 


again in use, what proportion, think you, of those 
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who now most loudly “profess and call themselves 
Christians” would be able to undergo the tremendous 
ordeal? What answer to this question is given by 
our behaviour on those slighter occasions, in which 
nothing worse than shame in the sight of men is 
incurred that our Saviour may not be ashamed of 
us when He cometh in His kingdom ? 

I am much disposed to hope that the scientific 
onslaught on Christianity, which began some thirty 
years ago in England, will end in its purification and 
simplification, and will therefore tend to restore it to 
its pristine vigour. It is a singular and impressive 
fact that no really established scientific discovery 
militates in any way with any utterance of Christ ; 
whilst one of His deeper sayings exactly falls in with 
the scientific idea that creation, though scientists 
call it by a different name, is still proceeding. “My 
Father,” said our Lord, to defend Himself against the 
charge of Sabbath-breaking, “My Father is ever 
working hitherto,’—up to this very moment He is 
at work,—“and I,” His Son, “am likewise ever 
working.” What is this but continuous evolution 
under the direction and guidance of the Deity? 

2. The cause of defective faith I have been 


examining is one which affects communities and 
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Churches even more than individuals; the cause I 
am now going to consider affects individuals as 
much as communities or more. It is the power, 
the enormous power, of adzz. 

It is well known that habit makes that easy 
which once was difficult, and that necessary which 
once was indifferent. The pen of the writer, the 
brush or pencil of the painter, the rapid touch of the 
musician, are familiar instances of the power of 
habit. The same power extends its sway over 
morality and piety. The service of God approaches 
more and more nearly to perfect freedom, the more 
habitual it becomes ; the pleasures of sin, by habitual 
indulgence, become more and more enthralling. But 
with regard to mental zmpresszons, the influence of 
habit is exactly the reverse. The more habitual, the 
less powerful do they become. The student, who for 
the first time visits a hospital, and surveys the 
multiform sufferings of which sin is in great measure 
the cause, is distressingly affected by the sight ; his 
sympathy is painfully aroused. But in proportion 
as he gets acquainted with diseases and their remedies, 
in proportion as he becomes more able to succour, 
in the same proportion does he lose.the first keenness 


of his sympathy. It has done its work. As habit 
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confers the skill which enables him to heal, so does 
it remove the sensibility which enabled him to Seel. 
Now this is but a single case of an universal law ; 
the law being, that mental impressions lose their 
force by repetition, in other words, by being hadztual. 
Religious impressions are not exempted from this 
law. The oftener they are repeated, the less active 
dothey become. Now, if they have done their work, 
all is well. If they have roused us from the lethargy 
of sin, and have produced in us that active habit of 
doing God’s will, without which all theory, all faith, 
is worthless, then these impressions have had their 
intended effect, and it would be simply contrary to 
the constitution which God has given us, that they 
should continue always in equal strength. The first 
potent and vivid emotions of the heart have subsided 
into the habitual obedience of the life. Religion was 
never intended to be chiefly and permanently 
emotional. And, by the way, how many pages of 
self-torturing confession would have been spared us 
in the autobiographies and diaries of sincerely pious 
persons, had they but understood this simple psycho- 
logical law! But, on the other hand, if these im- 
pressions have been disregarded, if they have swept 
over our souls without producing habits of active 
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piety, what hope is left? The conscience again 
subsiding into the tranquillity of indifference, the 
habits of sin continuing unaltered after the first 
momentary check,—what more terrible picture than 
that of the man who walks serenely onwards in the 
broad path that leadeth to destruction, all the while, 
perhaps, fancying himself safe, because his creed is 
orthodox if his life is bad ? or even that the grace of 
God will be more conspicuously magnified by saving 
him, in spite of the unchecked sinfulness of his life, 
because, forsooth, he has /fazth, that faith without 
works which St. James ascribes to the devils, and 
which in them excites not love to God, but shudder- 
ing aversion. And such, exactly such, was the case 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time. He repeatedly 
calls them an adulterous and wicked generation : 
adulterous, because they tried to serve both God and 
Mammon ; wicked, because in reality they served 
Mammon only. They were orthodox, they were 
zealous for the Law, but they did not scruple to make 
void the Law, as so many Christians make void the 
Gospel, by their tradition. They read the Prophets 
Sabbath after Sabbath in their synagogues; they 
revered their names and built their sepulchres ; but 


if those Prophets could have risen from those 
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sepulchres, they would have stoned them to death 
again, for they would not come to Him of whom all 
the Prophets witnessed. The heart-religion of the 
nation, as exhibited in their ancient Scriptures, had 
evaporated and left nothing but a dead ceremonialism 
behind it; and hence the very children of the 
kingdom have been cast into the outer darkness of 
besotted national pride and prejudice. The former 
aspirations of an Isaiah for the conversion of the 
world to God by their means they have entirely lost ; 
they keep their religion to themselves in haughty 
and supercilious isolation. The consolations of God 
have either been superseded by a quenchless thirst 
for money, and for the power that money gives, or 
else the homeless, proud, vindictive, unamalgamating 
race look back on their past glories with poignant 
but unavailing regret, with reminiscences that are, 
indeed, weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Let their miserable and illustrious example be 
our warning! We have succeeded to their privileges ; 
we have succeeded to their perils also. Let us take 
heed before it be too late! The character once 
formed by the slow, stealthy, unperceived, but 
enormous influence of habit, steeled against Divine 


impressions by a long course of passive resistance to 
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them, may at length become beyond the power of 
even God to change, working, as God always does, 
within the limits He has imposed upon Himself, 
and not despising and violating the workmanship of 
His own hands! Those who are lost are _ lost, 
indeed, by their own free determination, without 
which it would be idle to talk of responsibility ; but 
that freedom of determination may at last have gone 
over into the bondage of a settled and changeless 
habit of disobedience, those iron chains of darkness 


with which the lost spirits are for ever bound ! 


XVII 
THE UNJUST STEWARD 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.—LuKE xvi. 13. 


THESE words seem proverbial, for they are frequently 
repeated by our Lord. In the present instance they 
terminate the application of the parable of the Unjust 
or dishonest Steward. And as that parable is 
difficult and has even been pronounced bizarre or 
unintelligible by a recent writer, I think we may, 
not unprofitably, employ our time this morning in 
endeavouring to ascertain and apply its meaning. 
I shall not read it out at length to you, as you are, 
doubtless, well acquainted with it, but shall para- 
phrase and put it into more modern language, which 
in itself will go some way towards explaining it. 

A steward, or land-agent as we should call him, 
of some rich landlord was accused to his employer of 


embezzling his rents or otherwise mismanaging his 
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property. Satisfied that the charge was true, the 
landlord dismisses him from his agency, requiring 
him first to give in his accounts. The agent, thus 
suddenly discarded, casts about him what he shall 
do to gain his livelihood. “I am not strong enough 
to dig (to work as a common farm-labourer) ; to beg 
I am ashamed.” He cannot reconcile himself to a 
fall so deep as that! So at last he strikes out an 
ingenious plan, the dishonesty of which hints that 
the accusation on which he has been just dismissed 
was true, for dishonesty, like misfortune, seldom 
comes alone. He bethinks him of a way of at once 
obliging his master’s tenants and getting them into 
his power, by making them accomplices in fraud. 
Thus, partly from the feeling of obligation, partly 
from the consciousness that they are at his mercy, 
he reckons on their receiving him into their houses, 
giving him food and shelter, when he shall be turned 
out of office. Accordingly he summons the tenants 
and tells them to produce their leases—called “ bills ” 
in the Authorised Version. Rent was at that time, 
and still is in those countries, often paid in kind. 
The first tenant, who rents an olive-yard, he therefore 
asks, how much oil he has to pay by way of rent. 


The man produces his lease, in which his rent is set 
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down at a hundred measures of oil. “Take thy 
lease,” says the discarded agent to him, “and sit down 
quickly and write fifty” ; alter the rent from a hundred 
measures into fifty only; thus robbing the landlord 
of half his rent. And so he goes on through the 
whole set of tenants, reducing their rents at the land- 
lord’s cost,—much like our Land Courts,—so that they 
are all considerable gainers : whilst, as they have done 
the trick themselves at the agent’s instigation, they are 
completely in his power, for he may at any moment 
turn upon them, if they do not treat him well, and by 
simply informing the landlord of the fraud <hat, has 
been played off upon him, deprive the tenants of all 
their wrongful profit. They are thus doubly bound to 
him by gratitude and fear. By some means or other _ 
the landlord finds out the trick, and cannot help 
admiring its ingenuity. He commends the dishonest 
agent, because he has acted prudently, as indeed the 
children of this world are generally more prudent for 
their own generation, for their own objects and 
purposes in life, than the children of light. And 
now comes our Saviour’s application of the story. 
“ And I say unto you, make friends to yourselves by 
means of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, when 


ye fail, they may receive you into the eternal 
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habitations.” Our Lord now goes on to show what 
He means by making friends by the aid of the un- 
righteous mammon. “He that is faithful in that 
which is least, will be faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust or dishonest in that which is least, 
will be dishonest also in much. If, therefore, ye 
have not been faithful in using the unrighteous 
mammon, who shall commit to your trust the true 
riches? And if ye have not been faithful in that 
which belongs to another, who shall give you that 
which really belongs to yourselves?” And then, to 
throw further light on what He means by being 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, our Saviour 
again proceeds with a proverbial saying which He 
no doubt oft repeated, as we find it in various 
connections of thought in His discourses: “No | 
servant can serve two masters, for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will cleave to the 
one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve both God 
and Mammon.” 

Now the first thing that strikes us in the parable 
and its application is this,—that the déshonesty of an 
agent, who cheats his employer of a portion of his 
rents in order to benefit himself, seems to be recom- 


mended as a model, and yet, in the subsequent 
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application, the chief stress is laid on faithfulness 
and honesty. “If ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who shall give you the true 
riches?” “If ye have not been fazthful in managing 
(what is, after all,) the property of another, who shall 
give you what is really your own?” The parable 
and its application thus seem to be at point-blank 
variance with each other, unless the point on which 
they touch be the ingenuity, and not the honesty or 
dishonesty, displayed by the agent. I am inclined 
to believe that there is, however, something more 
than this intended. Perhaps our Lord, by thus 
bringing together opposing qualities, means to teach 
that, in the concerns of the life to come, the highest 
fidelity is the highest prudence ; that the proverb, 
“ Honesty is the best policy,’ which sometimes does 
not appear to verify itself in worldly matters, is 
invariably true with respect to what succeeds this 
world. Such use of money and worldly goods, 
however little agreeable to the Prince of this world, 
who would fain be taken as the proprietor of all 
worldly things, is only fidelity to their real owner, 
even God. “He that is faithful in that which is 
least,” in such things as the perishable goods of this 


transitory life, “is faithful also in much”; he will 
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be faithful in administering those permanent. and 
true riches, which are laid up in heaven for those 
who have served God truly here; “and he that is 
dishonest in that which is least,” he who by making a 
bad use of this world’s goods defrauds God, their true 
owner, of the proceeds which their right management 
would have produced, “is unfaithful” (or would be 
unfaithful if he had the opportunity) “in much” ; 
were he admitted to the powers and privileges of 
the blest above, he would make as bad a use of | 
them, as he has made of the inferior powers and 
privileges granted to him on earth. “If therefore 
ye have not been faithful (to God) in the adminis- 
tration of the unrighteous mammon,” of that wealth 
which in some way or another seems to involve 
unrighteousness,—for if all men were thorough 
Christians, society would of itself come to have all 
things common (as the earliest Church tried but 
failed to do), and individual proprietorship would 
cease without need of being abolished,—if, I say, 
ye have not been faithful in the administration of 
worldly property, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches? how can you expect God to bestow on 
you those eternal powers which alone deserve the 


name of riches? “Or,” to put the same thing into 
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another light, “if ye have not been faithful in that 
which is another’s, who will give you that which is 
your own?” How can you expect that God will 
give you those varied perfections which are the ideal 
of glorified humanity, if you have shown by your 
conduct here below that you are quite unfit to make 
proper use of them? that in your hands they would 
be abused to merely selfish purposes, and would not 
subserve the vast and beneficent plans of the 
Eternal? For the staple of the life to come is 
not idleness, not luxurious indolence, but constant 
activity in the cause of God, unresting, because 
involving no fatigue; this is the unceasing praise, 
this the eternal psalmody of the heavenly habita- 
tions. 

I know it is often said, that men cannot enjoy 
themselves, even selfishly, without doing good to 
others. And this is true: there is no evil without 
some: compensating good; God has so wisely dis- 
posed the world, that even the waste of luxury feeds 
the wants of industry. The only absolutely useless 
person is the miser ; and even he, though useless for 
his own day, is laying up the possibility of usefulness, 
is storing up energy for his inheritors. But this 
arrangement of Divine Wisdom does not justify 
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either the spendthrift or the miser. The ideal of 
human association, which is the aim of the Christian 
Church, is that each one should do as much good 
as he can to those around him; and this neither the 
voluptuary nor the miser does ; not to speak of the 
enormous mischief which the former does to the 
morality of the society in which he moves. Hence 
the rich man who consumed his means in self- 
indulgence, though no positive vice is laid to his” 
charge, lifted up his eyes in Hades, being in torments 
for his selfish misuse of wealth; the world owed 
him no thanks for any benefit, and he had robbed 
his Maker of those fruits of righteousness, which his 
wealth ought to have enabled him all the more 
abundantly to yield. 

Now this is a truth much lost sight of by what 
is very properly called “the religious world.” Even 
among sincere Christians one seldom finds the con- 
viction that they are simply God’s agents or factors. 
Few understand that their property is not their 
own, that they must give an account to God for 
their expenditure of every penny of it. “May I not 
do what I will with mine own?” No, you may not 
do what you will, for you have nothing you can 


truly call your own! Ownership, property, is the 
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accident of position in this life; you cannot carry it 
beyond the grave. It is only in the next life that 
true permanent ownership will begin. The teaching 
of this remarkable parable is therefore twofold. It 
teaches that the right use of earthly things, of wealth, 
position, influence, talents,—the right use of whatever 
we possess cn earth—is simply essential to our being 
admitted into heaven. And, secondly, it teaches 
that in spiritual things the most perfect honesty is 
always the best policy. To the first of these points 
I shall for the present confine our attention. 

In the religion of our day nothing is more 
common, and certainly nothing is more popular, than 
the notion that we have nothing to do for our salva- 
tion except to trust in “the finished work of Christ.” 
And this notion has been formulated in the expres- 
sion, “ Justification by faith alone.” I daresay you 
will be surprised to hear that this expression does 
not occur in Scripture, and is not sanctioned by our 
Church, whilst the doctrine it is taken to convey is 
absolutely contradicted by our Lord. “The finished 
‘work of Christ,” so far as it is to affect us, must not 
be merely owtsede us; it must be wethzn us; it is 
not merely what He accomplished on the Cross, 
which, indeed, is only part of His work, needing to 
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be completed by His Resurrection ; it is also what 
He accomplishes in the hearts of His true disciples. 
“Christ in us” is the hope of glory, according to 
St. Paul. And, accordingly, our Lord Himself tells 
us that, “not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven”; not 
every one that professes to believe in Me, and to 
take Me for his Lord and Saviour, “but He that 
doeth the will of My Father which is in heaven.” 
And if we ask what the will of the Father is, the 
Son furthermore teaches that it demands our serving 
God by serving our fellowmen. We must do good 
unto ai men, as we have opportunity and ability. 
We must love our neighbour as we love ourselves ; 
and all men are our neighbours, to whom we have 
the opportunity of showing any kindness, or of 
doing any service. This is the teaching of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, Now is this injunc- 
tion really satisfied by mere lazy acquiescence in 
the established mechanism of charity? by giving a 
shilling here, a half-crown there, perhaps a pound 
elsewhere, without calculating what proportion these 
casual gifts bear to the amount of your income? by 
having your name emblazoned on half a dozen sub- 


scription lists, and thus acquiring a reputation for 
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beneficence with men, at the least possible expense 
and without any trouble whatsoever? Do you 
seriously think you are serving God by thus giving 
Him what costs you almost nothing? One often 
hears “a free Gospel” spoken of, meaning not a 
Gospel free to all, but a Gospel which demands no 
sacrifices in return for its inestimable benefits ; which 
dispenses from all effort, and which, indeed, repre- 
sents all effort as being not only useless but mis- 
chievous, as throwing discredit on “the finished work 
of Christ.” Now it is my duty to tell you that such 
teaching is in the highest degree both false and 
dangerous. It at once caricatures and paralyses 
Christianity. It paralyses it, by putting a mere 
lazy acquiescence in place of the energising of a 
conscientious spirit; by discouraging that activity 
and that self-distrust, which are both needed if we 
are to run the race laying aside every weight and 
the sin that doth most easily beset us, and without 
which the knowledge and love of God cannot be 
spread amongst mankind. It caricatures Christian- 
ity, by representing God as preferring such indolent 
acquiescence, under the name of faith which it does 
not deserve, to active effort in the cause of goodness 


in others and in ourselves. And hence our Saviour, 
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doubtless foreseeing the dangerous misconstruction 
which God’s Adversary would be sure to put on His 
atoning work, lost no. opportunity of inculcating the 
necessity of action, “Why call ye Me Lord, and 
do not the things that I command you?” “If ye 


” 


know these things,” if ye know the Gospel, as some 
now think they do, and that knowing it is quite 
enough, “happy are ye if ye do them.” The parables 
of the Talents and the Pounds, which describe, as I 
believe, the judgment of believers and of the Church ; 
the description of the judgment of the heathen, in 
the 25th chapter of St. Matthew; the Sermon on 
the Mount, which was properly addressed to our 
Lord’s disciples rather than to the multitudes, as we 
are expressly told before its commencement ;—all 
insist on deeds, not words or professions: it is by 
their /ruzts, zc. by their actions, that we are to recog- 
nise the true followers of Christ: in the description 
of the judgment, whether of the world or of the 
Church, there is not a single appeal to fazth ; it is 
by the works men have done or left undone, whether 
believers in Christ or ignorant of His Name, that 
they shall be acquitted or condemned. It is, indeed, 
by faith considered apart from works, according to 


the true rendering of St. Paul’s words, considered 
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separately from them, that men are justified ; but it 
is not by faith alone, according to the false and 
dangerous formula I before cited, by faith uxaccom- 
panied by works. Such faith is dead; the mere 
simulacrum or pretence of faith ; an imposture which 
can only sink its unhappy victims into the deeper 
condemnation. 

I would, therefore, seriously urge on you the 
necessity of self-examination. Prove your own 
selves as to what is the nature of your faith. Is it 
a “faith that works by love”? that promotes activity 
in the cause of God your Saviour? Does it induce 
you to make some real sacrifice, of time, of money, 
of thought, of exertion, in promoting the well-being 
of your fellows? Does it make you realise that 
you were not sent into the world merely to enjoy 
yourselves, if you have the means, or to do all you 
can to get the means of enjoyment, if you have 
them not? that going to church once, or even, 
perhaps, twice a week, and giving to the mainten- 
ance of the Church and its ministrations just as 
little as you can with decency, is not exactly all 
that Christ demands in return for what He has 
done for you? Do you perceive that, if you 
could be admitted into heaven itself whilst you 
2A 
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were in this too common frame of mind upon the 
earth, you would be exceedingly unhappy there, 
because you would not have one of the feelings 
that would make heaven suit you? What, in- 
deed, is it that makes the petition against 
sudden death come so generally home, but the 
secret consciousness of being unfit for the great 
change ? 

If you feel this, or begin to suspect there may be 
something in it, let me beseech you to lose not an 
instant in altering your life accordingly. Watch! 
for ye know not in what hour the Son of Man 
cometh. Watch!—not by indulging in idle fancies, 
by cultivating mere emotions, but by dozmg what 
Christ Himself tells you in His description of His 
future coming He expects of you; by faithfully 
administering, as in His service, whatever He has 
given you to occupy with until He come. Watch 
and pray and work, that, when He comes, you may 
receive the reward He has graciously promised to 
them that have been His faithful stewards here 
below. The warmth and glow of feeling may pass 
away, must pass away, indeed ; it is essentially fleet- 
ing, and was never meant to last; but the steady, 


determined, persevering action to which feeling ought 


— 
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to lead, ¢hzs should last as long as life itself shall 
last. Just as pure conjugal affection, with its calm 
enduring glow, succeeds the first transient ardour of 
youthful passion, enabling those whom it inspires 
to encounter cheerfully all the changes and chances 
of this imperfect and most sorrowful. state,—the 
highest earthly emblem of that spiritual and eternal 
love which unites, not in the fervour of ecstatic 
devotion, but in the comfort and rest of perfect trust 
and Almighty help, the Heavenly Bridegroom and 
His Bride the Church, 

Let me apply the subject we have been coasider- 
ing to one practical result. I am informed that 
the Sustentation Fund of this parish is dwindling, 
and likely to be in difficulties; and I have been 
requested to make a special appeal to you on 
its behalf. You are so much better acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case than I can be, 
that it must be quite unnecessary for me _ to 
explain or urge them on you. But I would use 
this opportunity for the purpose of saying some 
few general words on the proper support and 
sustentation of our Church in Ireland. 

We all profess to believe that our Church presents 
the best type of Christianity now to be found, 
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Theoretically I am myself quite convinced that this is 
so. The doctrine and polity of the Church of Ireland 
are, I believe, in consonance with Scripture and 
with the earliest fixed form assumed by the Church, 
when it was consolidated into permanent shape after 
the Apostolic age. If the Church of England repre- 
sents the Early Church in the time of Constantine 
the Great, the Church of Ireland goes two centuries 
farther back, and nearly reproduces the Church in 
the time of Justin, the martyred philosopher. Nor 
is the Church of Ireland valuable merely in herself. 
She occupies the proud position of representing 
Early Christianity in the face of a vitiated system, 
a system which, since the Reformation, has deliber- 
ately sacrificed morality to the acquisition of influ- 
ence, and which has turned the confidential inter- 
course between priest and people into a means of 
debauching the conscience and lording it over the 
conduct. Many persons regard the errors of the 
Church of Rome on the subject of the Eucharist as 
the most important difference between us and them ; 
but to my mind the organisation of priestly power 
through the Confessional, and the degradation of 
morality by means of casuistry, is infinitely more 


pernicious. Against this impure system our Church 
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bears a silent protest by its very existence, a pro- 
test far more imposing than can be made by any 
other Christian denomination. For it is a protest 
delivered by a Church on a level as to origin with 
that against whose abuses it is directed ; by a Church 
whose Orders cannot feasibly be questioned; a 
Church rejoicing in the full power of Apostolic order, 
and upholding the essence of all that was taught and 
established by the most venerable Ecclesiastical 
Councils. These advantages may be undervalued 
by ignorant persons amongst ourselves, but you may 
depend upon it that they are appreciated by our 
Romish brethren. And at some future time it is 
quite possible they may take a leaf out of our book, 
may learn from our example how to purify them- 
selves from the errors and assertions that have 
formed, especially in the last few centuries, in and 
upon their own Church, and may restore her to that 
dignified simplicity of faith and that holiness of 
practice, from which she has so far swerved. Should 
such a Reformation within the Roman Church in 
Ireland ever take place—an event for which we 
ought all to pray—we shall be the first to hail her 
return to a sounder type of doctrine and a more 
unspotted life, and shall thankfully coalesce with 
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her into one really National Church, a Church 
faithfully representing the simplicity and the purity 
of the confession of her great founder and patron 
saint. 

But these times of refreshing will not be brought 
about more speedily, either by endeavouring to 
proselytise the more ignorant of our Roman Catholic 
brethren, or by ceasing to hold before their eyes a 
purer standard. The adequate maintenance of our 
own Church is a condition of any good being done 
in the direction I have indicated. If we do not 
maintain it adequately, it will be set down, and 
very justly, to want of conviction in ourselves ; and 
want of conviction in ourselves is not fitted to 
impress on others the truth of our system. If, there- 
fore, we have any consciousness of our high vocation, 
we shall do what we can to keep up our Church; to 
maintain it in the face of opposition, perhaps even 
of persecution ; and thus to prove to others that we 
value the privileges which, as her members, we enjoy. 
When I think of the sums of money spent by all of 
‘us who have the means of spending them on our- 
selves, our own pleasures and amusements (for I 
speak not of necessary comforts), I cannot but feel, 


and I hope you may be likewise brought to feel, 
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that the money we pay towards maintaining the 
Church and her services is a perfectly insignificant 
fraction. My dear brethren, this ought not to be. 
As I have said before, it is out of the question that 
Christ should be satisfied with such service, service 
so utterly out of proportion to our general expendi- 
ture. The system of starving God’s worship and 
God’s ministers on the pretence of relying on faith 
and not on works is an acted lie; and it is my duty 
to tell you so in no uncertain language. It is for 
God alone, in the person of His Son, to judge 
individuals ; but the system on which they may have 
acted in thus defrauding God, I should be unfaithful 
did I not denounce. Speaking in general terms, I 
must say that those who avail themselves of the 
privileges and ministrations of the Church, with- 
out contributing according to their ability to sup- 
port the Church, are simply hypocrites; they are 
not Christians at all in the true sense of that 
term; and it would be better for them if they 
stayed away from Church .altogether. For their 
condemnation will be only the heavier for their 
having been continually taught the truth and never 
doing it. 

You will, I trust, understand that I am speaking 
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quite in general terms. I have not the least idea 
whether the truths I am uttering apply in any 
special way to any of those here present. With one 
or two exceptions, you are all strangers to me; and 
it may be the better it is so, because it enables me 
to speak out the truth on the subject without fear 
or favour, or the suspicion of particular application. 
I am not now preaching a charity sermon, and I 
confess that though J have often preached charity 
sermons, I have never liked them. If the system 
recommended by St. Paul in the last chapter of 1st 
Corinthians were in use, they would not be wanted. 
Let me then take this opportunity to urge its adop- 
tion on you. Lay by each week what you feel you 
can afford in the cause of God, and put it on the 
plate each Sunday. This is what St. Paul enjoins, 
partly for the very purpose of avoiding occasional 
appeals, which may come more distressingly than 
systematic weekly saving would. But as the appeal 
to-day is made, no doubt, by no means unnecessarily, 
respond to it generously and cheerfully. Give, 
therefore, week by week, not as little as you can 
with decency, but as much as you can with prud- 
ence. What you so give you will have for ever; 


what you spend selfishly, what you save unneces- 
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sarily, you will soon lose. For you cannot carry 
your money, or the enjoyments which money 
gives, beyond the grave; but the responsibility for 
your use or abuse of it, you cannot shake off to all 
eternity. 


XVIII 
THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 


Peter said unto Jesus, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
_ sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times ? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven.m—MATTHEW Xviii. 21. 


THE parable of the Unmerciful Servant, which is the 
explanation and enforcement of this reply of Christ’s, 
in itself requires very little comment. It is in itself 
perfectly intelligible, though it does not breathe the 
air and the manner of the countries where we live. 
It is based on Eastern customs, where.all the property 
of the king’s servants, and, indeed, of the king’s 
subjects, was regarded as being the king’s, and 
therefore any remissness in duty, as well as any 
defalcation in money, might be punished by forfeiture 
of all the offender’s goods. And here it may be 
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useful once for all to make this general remark, 
that the manners and customs of the East must not, 
on account of their being used by our Lord and in 
the Bible generally as illustrations, be therefore 
deemed an exact picture of the Divine relations to 
us, nor of the principles on which the Divine govern- 
ment is based. Thus, for instance, it does not follow 
because a despotic monarch is introduced into this 
parable, that God is a despot. Our Saviour’s illus- 
trations of the Divine government or of the relations 
of the Divine Being to ourselves could only be taken 
from what was familiar to His hearers, if they were 
to understand them; and, as the only form of 
government they knew was despotism, so the only 
illustrations from human government which he could 
borrow must be illustrations supposing despotism, if 
they were to be at all intelligible to them. We are 
not therefore to urge the accidental part of the 
parable, as if it were the essence of its teaching ; 
nor to conclude that God acts the part of an 
Oriental despot, with whatever benevolence of pur- 
pose, because the parable represents him in that 
aspect. 

The Apostle Peter, who generally seems to have 


acted as the spokesman of the rest, asked our Lord 
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a question which was probably suggested to him by 
the directions he had just listened to. As we find 
in the 15th verse of this chapter, Jesus had told His 
Apostles, and through them His whole Church, that 
if one’s brother sin against him, he should go to 
him and reprove him privately. “If he listen to thee,” 
says our Lord, “thou hast gained thy brother,” thou 
hast the double gain of restoring thy brother to the 
Divine favour, which he must have forfeited for the 
time being by his sin, so long as it was not repented 
of, and of recovering thy. brother’s affections for 
thyself. “But if he do not listen to thee,” proceeds 
our Lord, “take with thee yet one or two, that every 
question in dispute may be established by the report 
of two or three witnesses,” so that there may be no 
room for misconception or evasion. “ But if he refuse 
to listen to them, tell it to the Church,” ze. to the 
whole assembly of believers in the place where both 
parties dwell; “and if he refuse to listen to the 
Church, he shall be to thee as the heathen man and 
the publican” ; he has no longer a right to be regarded 
as a Christian, since he refuses the mediation and 
declines the jurisdiction of the Christian Assembly. 
And here I may remark that these words of Christ 


give a most elevated view of that Assembly, inasmuch 
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as they declare it to be the proper tribunal for the 
arrangement of all disputes and differences between 
its members. And accordingly St, Paul censures 
the Corinthians for disregarding this function of 
the Church, and carrying their disputes before 
secular Courts,—a course particularly mischievous in 
those days, because these courts were presided over 
by heathens and connected with idolatrous cere- 
monial. What he says on this head, therefore, 
must always be qualified as regards our practice by 
the recollection that Law Courts in those days were 
not the same thing as they are in ours, and that 
“soing to law,” as we call it, is not the same thing 
now as it was then. But even with this necessary 
qualification, the command of Christ and the precept 
of His Apostle ought to be understood as giving the 
proper rule of action always. Few things are less 
Christian than a litigious spirit: it rests on an eager 
determination to have our own rights, as we conceive 
them, to the utmost, to get all we can; and is directly 
opposed to that modesty and sobriety of mind, which 
recognise one’s own inability to form a perfectly just 
estimate of one’s own case. And were the Divine 
injunction to submit our differences to the judgment 


and mediation of the Christian Assembly generally 
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observed, it would not merely check litigation and 
diminish expense, but it would foster meekness and 
patience in the mind of the parties, and develop 
sound judgment in those called in to act as arbi- 
trators. This is no fancy picture: we see it 
exemplified in the morals and conduct of the sect 
who wish to be called Friends, one of whose chiefest 
characteristics is mutual respect and mutual help 
And were it generally acted on, we should see much 
less of that smouldering animosity which now often 
exists for years even between near connections, and 
which too frequently deepens into irreconcilable 
aversion. Disputes, when fairly looked into by 
persons not personally interested in them, generally 
assume quite a different aspect to that in which they 
are regarded by either the supposed injured or the 
supposed injuring party; little qualifying circum- 
stances, which heated feeling has overlooked, are 
brought forward and allowed their value ; explana- 
tions are elicited which usually tend to show, that 
the motives on either side are neither so bad nor so 
good as the two at variance respectively consider 
them; and the very talking over matters in the 
presence of a cool and unimpassioned auditor will 


often tone down the exaggerated feeling which has 
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been festering in secret. There is nothing like 
speaking out in all matters between man and man ; 
nor does any one recognise how much, and that how 
plausibly, may be said on the other side, until he 
hears it. And when both sides have been heard, 
and due allowance has been made, the story of one’s 
wrongs generally wears a milder appearance on the 
one hand, whilst on the other hand, if there be any 
reality in it, by being purified from passion and preju- 
dice, it becomes more likely to extort acknowledgment 
from the wrongdoer ; so that, by the calming down of 
resentment and by the clearing away of prejudices, 
the reconciliation of the parties becomes more easy 
and more likely. At the same time the last appeal 
to the judgment of the Church enlists the principles of 
Christian life on the side of peace and concord. The 
Church collectively is of more weight than any indi- 
vidual member of it can be; and the command to 
appeal to it implies, that exclusion from the Church 
on account of contumacious disobedience to its author- 
ity involves the forfeiture of all Christian privileges. 
From these directions of our Lord we perceive that 
“unattached Christianity,” the Christianity professed 
by many nowadays, who decline to belong to any 
particular denomination, is not recognised by Christ. 
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For if it were, the being put out of the Church would 
be an impossible punishment. 

But this punishment, it must be recollected, is in 
no case to be considered as final. The man who 
disregards the decision of the Church, and thereby 
becomes, in our Lord’s strong language, as a heathen 
and a publican, is not beyond sympathy or forgive- 
ness if he repents. It is for his own ultimate 
benefit, that he is shut out of the Christian pale. 
He is thereby to be made to feel that he has done 
wrong ; precisely as the incestuous Corinthian was 
expelled from the Church, in order to make him 
aware of the greatness of his sin, and thereby to 
alarm him into repentance. And just as that 
person was by St. Paul’s directions readmitted into 
the Christian community when he repented, so if the 
brother who has been excluded from the Church, on 
account of his disobedience to the judgment of the 
Church, be thereby moved to reconsider his case 
and to acknowledge his wrong-doing, he must be 
welcomed back with joy ; and in this case, the party 
whom he has wronged will have gained his brother’s 
soul, and must be the first to give up his estrange- 
ment and to hail his return to a better mind. 
Before the other repents, he is not bound to do this ; 
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indeed he cannot; but as soon as he repents he 
must. For we must always recollect, as the very 
basis of all. real procedure in such cases, that whilst 
we are never to harbour rancour or hatred in our 
hearts, Christian forgiveness, which is to be modelled 
on the type of God’s forgiveness, does not mean that 
we are to view an unrepenting offender against us in 
the same light in which we view either the man who 
has never offended or the man who, having offended, 
has afterwards repented. Nay, such indifference as 
this would not merely be in excess of the injunction, 
but it would literally violate the object of the in- 
junction, For the great object we ought to have in 
every dealing with our fellows is their good ; and it 
cannot be for the good of any sinner to be treated 
just as if he had not sinned. Such treatment would 
tend to blind him to the enormity of sin, to make 
him easy under it, to make repentance seem un- 
necessary; it would harden instead of softening 
him; it would be not only unreasonable in itself, 
but in the highest degree pernicious, Christian 
readiness to forgive, in one word, does not mean 
readiness to condone; to put up with injuries with- 
out feeling indignation or requiring amends. It 
does not mean indifference to right or wrong, but 
Pes 
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eager acceptance of the righting what is wrong. 
The brother who will not hear the Church becomes 
as a heathen and a publican. But the heathen 
and the publican, when he turns and says, “I have 
sinned,” becomes again—but not till then—a brother. 

In the light of these preliminary considerations 
of the context, let us now view St. Peter’s question. 
“ Lord, how often shall my brother sin against me 
and I forgive him?” that is to say, How often am I 
bound to accept his acknowledgments and to grant 
him the pardon which he asks? How often shall 
the brother who has become a heathen and a 
publican by his defiance of the Church be capable 
of restoration to his lost privileges? “Until seven 
times” perhaps? Seven was a sacred number, 
esteemed perfect ; and therefore St. Peter names it as 
being probably the outside limit. But Christ replies, 
“T say not unto thee, Till seven times, but till seventy 
times seven” ;—this number being specified, as an 
enormous extension of the seven which it contains 
within itself multiplied by itself and multiplied again 
by ten. Such a number must obviously be taken as 
meaning any number however great. In transac- 
tions between man and man, it is almost inconceivable 


that one could deliberately and seriously offend his 
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brother four hundred and ninety times. The definite 
number must, therefore, be taken indefinitely, as 
meaning that there is no limit to the extent of our 
forgiveness, when that forgiveness is challenged by 
sincere repentance: for to such cases only, as I 
have shown, does it apply. 

We now come to the parable by which our Lord 
enforces His injunction. 

An Eastern Potentate begins to reckon with his 
servants. Hardly has he begun, when one great 
defaulter is brought before him,—of his own accord 
he would not have come,—who owed him ten 
thousand talents. He must have been the Satrap, 
or administrator, of some extensive province, who 
had systematically embezzled the revenues which 
ought to have flowed into the royal treasury. As 
he could not make good the debt, the king com- 
mands that he and his whole household, wife, 
children, slaves, and goods be sold, and payment be 
made. The sentence, though it would be quite 
illegal here, was simple justice in the East. For in 
those lands and at that time, and indeed still where 
English law has not penetrated in the East, every 
public officer of state was and is considered as 


nothing more than the slave of the king, by whose 
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indulgence and at whose will alone he is permitted 
to hold his property. The servant, therefore, falls 
down before him in the attitude in which Eastern 
monarchs were usually’ approached, and worships 
him, saying, “ Lord, have patience with me, and I will | 
pay thee all.” Whether this promise could ever have 
been fulfilled or not, the parable does not say. But, 
as it evidently takes the case of a great king and 
of his high officials, we are not at liberty to pro- 
nounce this promised restitution an utter impos- 
sibility, as many commentators have done. It 
might be possible, though, of course, it would strain 
the man’s resources to the utmost, and require long 
time. But the king was moved to compassion ; 
not content with giving him the time he asked, he 
remits the whole enormous debt, a debt which in 
our money would be reckoned not by tens or 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions. The 
servant goes out of his Lord’s presence, with a 
heart, one would fancy, touched and _ softened, 
elevated and purified, by the revulsion from supreme 
distress to joy and thankfulness. But no! a fellow- 
servant, who owed him a hundred pence, a sum 
less than that which had been forgiven himself by 


no less than one million two hundred and fifty 
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thousand times, if Hebrew talents be intended,—the 
debtor of this trifling sum meets him; and he 
immediately takes him by the throat, with a gesture 
the most violent and threatening, saying, “Pay me 
that thou owest.” His fellow-servant falls at his 
feet, in the very attitude from which he had himself 
just arisen, and using the very words he had himself 
just used: “Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all” He acknowledges the debt, and 
declares himself willing to discharge it, if time be 
only granted. But the other will not; not merely 
does he not forgive the paltry debt entirely, but he 
will not even allow him the time necessary for its 
discharge. He casts his fellow-servant into prison, 
till he pay the debt. No wonder his fellow-servants 
were shocked at this heartless conduct, in which 
cruelty and meanness contend for the pre-eminence ; 
no wonder they went and told their lord the whole 
proceeding. And no wonder that his lord called 
him and said: “ Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredest me; shouldest 
thou not also have had compassion on thy fellow- 
servant, as I had compassion on thee?” - No wonder 
that, perhaps seeing no symptom of shame or 


penitence, his remonstrance being met only with 
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sullen silence, the king became wroth, and delivered 
him up to the tormentors, till he should pay all 
that was due to him. And then our Saviour applies 
this story to us by saying, “So also shall my 
heavenly Father do unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” 

Let us briefly examine what these concluding 
words of Christ imply. 

1. And, first, they imply that in our capacity of 
God’s servants or slaves, as all mankind are—for we 
are the property of God—we have come to owe God 
an enormous debt. If we regard ourselves in the 
light of administrators, each of a portion of God’s 
kingdom—and this is our actual position—-we may 
easily see how we have run up an account against 
ourselves. Our bodies and our spirits are literally 
God’s, and therefore the effort to do what shall 
promote God’s kingdom is our bounden duty always. 
But besides the proprietorship arising from creation, 
preservation, and all the bounties of this life, we 
Christians are further engaged to God. We are not 
our own, for we have been bought with a price—the 
price of the Incarnation, the life,.the sufferings, and 
the death of God’s own Son. Our whole existence, 
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therefore, ought to breathe the feeling of deep 
responsibility, of intense gratitude. We have. no 
right to spend our time, our thoughts, our energies, 
in mere pleasure or amusement; nay, even in 
business, so it be conducted solely with reference to 
our own advantage. No doubt it is impossible for 
any man so to live as not to do some good to some 
one or other: the very prodigality of wealth supplies 
the wants of those who minister to the rich man’s 
enjoyment ; even the hoard of the mere miser, unless 
it be actually locked up in a chest at home, is not 
unfruitful. But every one must see that infinitely 
more good may be done by a careful and judicious 
use of money for good purposes, sagaciously thought 
out, than by the mere waste of self-indulgence. The 
gratitude of a nation, we may say, has consecrated 
the wealth which an English lady and an American 
philanthropist have devoted to the noblest purposes, 
with which they have reared and endowed hospitals, 
built market-places, and raised lodging - houses for 
the poor. The gratitude of a whole Church is due 
to the benefactors who have restored to splendour 
her two chief cathedrals. On the other hand, mere 
self-indulgence, even when not carried to distinctly 


sinful acts, lowers the tone of society instead of 
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raising it ; the vulgarity of the display of wealth is 
of all vulgarity the worst. It is not by lounging 
and expensive idleness, it is not by luxurious indul- 
gence, that the great works which advance civilisation 
and level the highway for our God are constructed ; 
it is not by men who have not a thought beyond 
themselves and their own pitiful enjoyments, that 
education is advanced, the Church of God supported, 
the Gospel spread. The melancholy results of such 
a system are but too apparent in the country which 
we inhabit. The history of Ireland is a stern warn- 
ing against it. Why are the peasantry here discon- 
tented? Why are the landlords threatened? Why 
is the good feeling which exists between these classes 
elsewhere too generally absent here? Because the 
rich in former days never dreamed of their responsi- 
bilities towards God and towards man ; because they 
wasted on themselves the means which, properly 
laid out, might have turned this island into a garden, 
and made its people educated, contented, and happy. 
And now, in the slow but sure operation of the 
government of Him with whom a thousand years 
are but a day, who is long-suffering but just, and 
who never forgets a debt though He often forgives 
the debtor,—now the wrongs and neglects of centuries 
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are rising up in judgment, and the ten thousand 
talents that have been embezzled from God’s treasury 
are being exacted. Let those, then, who have suc- 
ceeded to this heritage of accumulated responsibility, 
awake to the consciousness of the guilt of the past; 
and while they cry to God for mercy and forbearance, 
while they resolve to amend their fathers’ evil ways, 
and to make reparation, so far as they can, for their 
long and heartless negligence, let them be as 
ready to extend forbearance and mercy to others, as 
they trust God will be to extend it to themselves ; 
and while they denounce and endeavour to crush 
those murderous associations which express the rude 
and misguided feelings of the peasantry, let them 
remember that there is no effect without a cause, and 
let them resolve, as far as in them lies, to remove 
that cause, and to judge with leniency the conduct 
of men whose very crimes betray a mistaken sense 
of justice rather than any exceptional depravity. 

2. But the parable does not merely imply that 
all men are debtors in different degrees to God, 
inasmuch as else it would fail in showing, that all 
men are called on to extend to their fellows the 
mercy they invoke themselves; it shows also that 


all men, on true repentance and true purpose of 
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amendment, are at once forgiven by God. This lies 
so much upon the surface that it is almost superfluous 
to mention it. Yet it may be proper not to leave 
the illustration of this consoling fact, which the 
parable affords, altogether without notice. If the 
king forgave a servant who owed him a debt so vast, 
need any one despair? Surely, if the teaching of 
this parable be true, there is no possibility of over- 
rating the readiness of our heavenly Father to 
forgive. But as this is the teaching not of this 
parable alone, but of the whole of Scripture from 
Genesis to Revelation, I need not dwell on it; the 
rather as the chief point of the parable remains 
as yet to be noticed, and that is the connection 
between our forgiving others and God’s forgiving 
us. 

3. Our Saviour lays such stress on this connection, 
that immediately after instructing His disciples how 
to pray, in words which imply the need of daily 
forgiveness as much as the need of daily bread, he 
subjoins: “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you your trespasses. 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father which is in heaven forgive your 


trespasses,” The parable before us carries this still 
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further, inasmuch as it declares that the being ready 
to forgive others when they are sorry and express 
regret for their misconduct is necessary, not merely 
to obtain God’s forgiveness in the first place, but to 
retain that forgiveness in the second. The un- 
merciful servant went forth of his Lord’s presence 
with his debt remitted, and yet that debt was after- 
wards, in consequence of his cruelty to his fellow- 
servant, exacted from him to the uttermost. Our 
forgiveness will be forfeited, if we do not ourselves 
forgive. Now for this, as for all God does, there is 
an intrinsic and sufficient reason. And the reason 
is this:—-a temper which refuses to forgive cannot 
know what true repentance is. The unmerciful 
creditor must either never have really been sorry for 
his own dishonesty, or he must, in the deep expres- 
sion of St. Peter, have forgotten the purification and 
forgiveness of his former sins. In either case, he is 
himself no fit object for the mercy he refuses to 
others. And the gifts of God are related to man’s 
fitness for them. All things in God’s government 
are double, in the language of the son of Sirach ; 
they answer to each other. The action of God 
corresponds to the action of man; the Divine grace 
finds no resting-place in the heart that is not fitted 
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to receive it. Be the magnet ever so powerful, it is 
useless if the one substance be lacking on which 
alone it can exert its power. And observe, that it 
is the forgiveness of the heart which our Saviour 
requires as the necessary condition of being forgiven. 
“If ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.” The mere saying, “Of 
course I forgive you as a Christian,’ when there is 
no feeling of warm revulsion from past anger, the 
mere laying aside even of active hostility, without 
any inward reconciliation, will not avail. He who 
merely forgives another in this way, which really 
means that he does not forgive him at all, will not 
himself be forgiven by God. Without love there is 
no life; and where there is no love to men, how can 
there be love to God? 

This parable, therefore, puts to every one of us 
a very simple but very serious question. Are we 
conscious in our hearts that we feel and nourish 
some resentment against a fellow-creature? that we 
dwell on it, and do not wish to get rid of it? Then 
we are unfit for heaven, unfit for the feast of its love ; 
unfit even to kneel down and pray, for we cannot 
pray to be forgiven without blasphemy, if we do not 


ourselves forgive. If, then, we have any such inward 
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feeling, gnawing our hearts, and making us more or 
less unhappy when we think of it in our better hours, 
let us at once pray to our Saviour to enable us to 
eradicate and shake it off. It is not right to treat 
an offender as if he were not an offender ; it is not 
right to dissemble the natural and proper feeling 
which unrepented sin excites; but we must always 
qualify any feeling of resentment, however natural 
and just, by recollecting that if an offence have been 
really committed against ourselves, it is much more 
committed against God, and that the state of the 
man who has wronged another is therefore much 
more pitiable than that of the man who has suffered 
the wrong. And, finally, we must not forget, that 
there is no man living who offendeth not ; and if we 
have been injured, we may be quite sure that we 
ourselves have injured some one else, though the 
time and the manner may have escaped our memory. 
For, as we cannot show our love to God, except by 
showing love to man, so neither can we incur a 
debt to God, except through the medium of neglect- 


ing or injuring man. 


XIX 
THE DIACONATE 


For they that have served well as deacons gain to 
themselves a good standing, and great boldness 
in the faith which ts in Christ Jesus—1 TIM. 
in? 13. 


THE preacher of an Ordination Sermon is relieved 
of some part of the anxiety which usually attends 
the task of preaching. He has his subject prescribed 
for him by the Church. In the rubric at the head 
of each of the offices for ordaining Deacons and 
Priests the Church directs that a sermon shall be 
delivered on the occasion, “declaring the duty and 
Office of such as come to be admitted Deacons or 
Priests, how necessary that Order is, and also, how 
the people ought to esteem them in their Office,” ze. 
in their official capacity ; the Church thus carefully 
distinguishing between the official and the man, and 
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setting herself against the error, also contradicted in 
the Articles, into which Wycliff fell, and which con- 
sists in supposing that the private virtues or vices of 
the individual lend efficacy to his ministerial acts, or 
vitiate those acts. 

No similar direction is given for the sermon 
generally preached at the Ordination or Consecration 
of a Bishop; indeed, there is no direction that a 
sermon shall be preached at all on the occasion, 
though in the course of the service it seems to be 
taken for granted that there will be such a sermon. 
What is the reason of this curious omission, it is 
impossible to say ; though it certainly seems to give 
some countenance to the idea, that the Reformers 
who compiled the Prayer-book entertained the same 
view concerning the Episcopal Office, that appears 
in the Catechisms which preface most ancient MS. 
Latin Ordinals. These Catechisms enumerate the 
different Orders, and specify their functions; but in 
them the Episcopate comes last, not as an Order 
but simply as an Office, whose duty it is to continue 
and govern the various Orders. In other words, the 
Bishop is simply a Presbyter to whom has been 
specially entrusted the performance of these two 
duties. This view is essentially different from that 
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which afterwards became common in our Church. 
It has the great convenience of enabling us to recog- 
nise the ecclesiastical polity of the foreign Protestant 
Churches as valid, though less perfect than our own ; 
whereas the view subsequently introduced for the 
first time by Bancroft, in a famous sermon preached 
at Paul’s Cross, according to which the Episco- 
pate is a distinct Order absolutely necessary to the 
continuance of a Church, has the inconvenience of 
unchurching all foreign Protestants, and relegating 
them, with their long history of noble efforts in 
the cause of truth and piety, to God’s uncovenanted 
mercies. 

These considerations are, as you will perceive, 
entirely independent of the antiquity of the Epis- 
copal Office. After most careful examination of the 
subject, I have come to the same conclusion with the 
present Bishop of Durham, better known under his 
name as Dr, Lightfoot; which conclusion is, that 
the Episcopal Office, not Order, is due to the mature 
wisdom of the Apostles acting on the experience 
of a lifetime. In Timothy and Titus, whom Paul 
left for a time at Ephesus and Crete respectively, 
but of whose supposed consecration or ordination as 


bishops of that town or island there is not a trace, 
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we have all the realities of the Episcopate; the 
directions given, especially to the first, about the 
choice of fit persons for Deacons and Presbyters, and 
the manner of ruling them when appointed, are the 
charter of Episcopacy, and sufficiently prove that 
though the name Episcopus or Bishop was not as yet 
astricted to the officer now so denominated, he did 
exist in essence in the case of each of these confi- 
dential agents of the Apostle. And in the Angels of 
the seven Churches in Asia Minor, to whom are 
addressed the seven brief epistles which form so 
important and instructive a part of the Apocalypse, 
I cannot help recognising the Bishops of those 
Churches,—the officers whose oneness in each Church 
impersonated that Church in its essential unity, and 
who, therefore, stood each to his own Church in a 
relation analogous to that in which Christ, who is 
the one Head of all the Churches, stands to their 
collective unity. Hence St. Ignatius, the martyr of 
Antioch, the probable disciple of St. John, always 
represents the Bishop as answering to Christ, whilst 
the College of Presbyters represent the College of 
the Apostles. In other words, the Presbyters are 
to him the successors and representatives of the 
Apostles, whilst the Bishop impersonates the Chief 
ZAC 
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Shepherd and Pastor of the Church. Not that the 
holy martyr fancied that the Bishop took the place 
of Christ, or was armed with all the authority of 
Christ :—that would have been a blasphemy, from 
which no one would have shrank with greater horror | 
than himself:—but he regarded the unity of each 
Church, at a time when each Church was an inde- 
pendent commonwealth connected with all others 
by ties of amity alone, as being best secured against 
weakening divisions by the Bishop being thoroughly 
recognised as its unifying officer ; and this could best 
be urged by the analogy he thus presents on a small 
scale with that unifying Person, that Head over all 
things to the whole Body of believers, from whom, 
or through whom, is derived all spiritual life and 
grace. 

I have been led somewhat away from the 
proper prescribed subject of my sermon this day 
by these considerations, which, however, I do 
not regard as being useless or irrelevant. For it 
must be of some consequence to a proper estimate 
of lower Church officers, that their official head and 
ruler should be understood in respect of his office. 
The whole constitution of the Church must be 


in some measure understood, before any one of 
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its parts can be thoroughly comprehended. A 
general view is almost indispensable to a particular 
appreciation. 

But in coming to deal, as the Church prescribes, 
with the duty and office of the Deacon, in endeavour- 
ing to show its necessity, and in speaking to you on 
the esteem which deacons in their office justly claim, 
I am met by a very considerable difficulty. The 
origin of the Office of Deacon is generally supposed to 
be given in the 6th chapter of the Book of Acts. 
There we read that in the Church of Jerusalem, which 
was certainly the mother of all other Churches (though 
no Church has a right to call herself the mistress of 
any other), there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, because, as they alleged, 
their widows were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion, ze. in the daily distribution of the alms derived 
from the unsuccessful communism of the earliest 
Church in its earliest stage. The first Christians, 
in their first ecstasy of conversion, had come to 
the resolve, apparently quite unprompted, certainly 
uncommanded, by the Apostles, of having all things 
in common ; those that had houses and lands sold 
them and brought the money to the Apostles’ feet, 
and the brethren at large, those that had been rich 
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as well as the rest that had been and still were poor, 
were fed out of this fund. Partiality was supposed to 
have crept into its distribution ; and the Jews either 
of Greek descent, who were therefore proselytes to 
Judaism, or those who lived habitually in Greek -cities 
and were only visitors at Jerusalem, complained that 
the native Hebrew Christians engrossed too large a 
share of the daily dole for their widows ;—a com- 
plaint which indicates that, taken in the light of 
mere alms, only those who were helpless and aged 
received a share; what the others got they got not 
as recipients of charity, but as equal sharers of the 
produce of the general industry. To obviate this 
alleged partiality, the Apostles suggested the election 
of seven persons, taken from the numbers of the 
Grecian Jews or Hellenists, and who naturally all 
bore Greek names; these, so elected by their own 
constituents, they solemnly devoted to their new 
office by the imposition of hands after prayer. 
These seven are usually supposed to have been 
deacons; and though the name is not given to 
them collectively, we do find one of their number, 
Philip, spoken of as “the Deacon,” added to which 
the consentient tradition of the Church, to which 


it would be unreasonable to refuse considerable 
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weight, has ever regarded them as having been 
the first Deacons. By only one authority of any 
importance is this questioned. The Greek Council 
which sat probably in the year 691, in the domed 
hall of the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, and 
which from that circumstance is usually called the 
Trullan Council (sometimes also the Quini-Sextan, 
because its Canons, the accepted law of the Greek 
Church, are regarded as completing the decrees of 
the Fifth and Sixth General Councils), did call in 
question the proper diaconate of the seven, on the 
ground that they were elected and appointed to a 
purely secular office, for the impartial] distribution of 
the alms of the first Church, whereas deacons have 
a sacred function in the actual service of the 
sanctuary. 

And this objection well introduces the difficulty 
I before alluded to in carrying out the injunctions 
of the Church on this occasion. The difficulty is 
simply this, that the Office of Deacon, as we 
find it from early though -not from the earliest 
time, has departed from its first intention. Origin- 
ally instituted for the sole purpose of relieving 
the Apostles from “a serving of tables,’ which 
they felt to be incompatible with their proper 
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work, the ministration of the Word of God and 
of prayer, it soon came to embrace a more spiritual 
function. Traces of this we find, indeed, already 
in the New Testament. In St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys, he is always attended by one or more 
persons who are called “ deacons” in the Greek. When 
he and Barnabas went to Cyprus, after being solemnly 
set apart for the work of preaching Christ to the 
Gentiles by the Church at Antioch, they had John 
Mark, doubtless the subsequent Evangelist, as their 
“deacon.” Afterwards, when these two Apostles 
separated, as they did on the question whether they 
should continue him in this service to them on 
another journey, he having left them on the former 
occasion in Pamphylia, Barnabas took Mark, while 
Paul took with him Silas or Silvanus, evidently in 
the same capacity. Subsequently Timothy and 
Titus were similarly assumed into that Apostle’s 
immediate service. The service they discharged 
we must not suppose to have been mere menial 
attendance. From a passage in 1 Corinthians, where 
St. Paul says that Christ sent him not to baptize 
but to proclaim the gospel, and thanks God that 
he baptized hardly any at Corinth (which pre- 
cluded its being alleged that he had baptized into 
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his own name, made converts to himself, and 
exacted personal allegiance to himself), and from 
the account of the baptism of Cornelius in the 
Book of Acts, where Peter directs that he and 
his family should be baptized, but does not 
apparently minister that sacrament himself, we 
gather that one of the services which the “deacons” 
associated with the Apostles performed, was the 
baptizing of those converts who were sometimes 
made in crowds, and whose baptism must therefore 
have been an onerous service. We know also that 
both Stephen and Philip proclaimed the Gospel ; 
but this they did not officially ; for in those days 
every Christian disseminated the good news. It 
would have been impossible for men to repress in 
the silence of their own hearts the unutterable joy 
which the wonderful work of Christ created. But 
this proclaiming to all of what was a novel 
announcement, a piece of recent news, is not to be 
confounded with the entirely different and far higher 
work of teaching the disciples already made, build- 
ing them up in their most holy religion, rearing the 
edifice of religious knowledge according to the 
proportion of the several parts of the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints. This last function 
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we are not told was ever performed by deacons in. 
early times ; and the disputes with unbelieving Jews 
or Hellenists in which Stephen engaged at Jerusalem, 
and which were the immediate occasion of his 
delation to the Sanhedrin and his consequent murder, 
are not to be confounded with the stable and orderly 
course of Christian instruction. 

In the hints of the Book of Acts, coupled with 
the express declaration of the object with which 
the first deacons were appointed, we have a guide to 
the subsequent development of the office. To the 
Deacons, from the earliest time, were committed first 
the charities, and then further the general finance of 
the Church. They administered, always doubtless 
under the control of the higher authorities, the money 
matters necessarily connected with what gradually 
became, in each great city, a large and wealthy 
society. Of this we have an instructive picture in 
the correspondence of the canonically elected bishop 
of Rome, Cornelius, with his brother bishops in 
Asia Minor, immediately after the Decian persecu- 
tion. And it was in that capacity the celebrated 
deacon Laurentius came by his martyrdom. The 
governor had heard of the wealth of the Church, and 


sent for the deacon in order to confiscate it. But 
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Laurentius, when required to produce it, exhibited 
the widows and the poor who were maintained by 
the Church, as being its real wealth; and the 
enraged disappointment of the governor subjected 
the deacon, who had given him this unwelcome 
lesson, to a painful and lingering death. 

The Deacons were also used as assistants, especi- 
ally in the administration of the Eucharist. It was 
the peculiar function of the Deacon to read the 
Gospel in that service and to minister the cup, 
which at that time was given to all. No baptized 
Christian come to years of discretion, ever in those 
early days absented himself from the assembly, when 
the Eucharist was to be received. All were present 
at the solemn rite, all partook. “The body of the 
Lord ;” “ The blood of the Lord ;” such was the simple 
form of words with which the Priest and the Deacon 
respectively gave to each member of the often vast 
assembly the sacred emblems, which all received 
standing in their place. It was only long afterwards, 
that the reluctance of the people to receive the sacra- 
ment from Arianising bishops concurred with the 
increasing worldliness of the Church, to thin the re- 
cipient congregation and to turn the Christian people 
from partakers into spectators of the holy mysteries. 
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In another respect, too, the ancient Diaconate 
differed exceedingly from that of modern times. 
Deacons were then generally ordained with no view 
beyond the deacon’s office. Presbyters needed not 
to be deacons first. Bishops, as we have seen, were 
simply those presbyters who were first in rank, 
Thus ordination jer saltum, as it was called, was 
the rule, not the exception, in the earliest Church ; 
and in its adherence to this procedure, the ancient 
Irish Church, as it functioned before it was brought 
under the all-absorbing sway of Rome, which 
obliterated all ancient peculiarities, attested its high 
antiquity, an antiquity far beyond the legendary 
date of the man who is usually regarded as its 
founder. 

Would we acquire an idea of the most ancient 
Christian worship, such as it was immediately after, 
if not during, the Apostles’ days, we must imagine 
a room or hall, arranged after the pattern of the 
Roman law courts, with a raised dais at its end, in 
the middle of which stood the Holy Table. Along 
the back of the wall behind this table sat the bishop 
in the middle with his fellow-elders on either side of 
him. In front or at the sides, save when wanted, 


stood the deacons, usually seven in number, to 
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imitate as closely as possible the precedent of the 
Book of Acts. On the general floor stood the con- 
gregation ; it was long before seats were introduced, 
nor did they kneel throughout the service on the 
first day of the week. A hymn having been sung, 
the Memoirs of the Apostles, as Justin calls them, 
and the Prophets of the Hebrews, were read out by 
a minister appointed for that purpose, and then 
expounded, if need were, by the bishop. Then 
bread and wine mixed with water, according to the 
Jewish Paschal usage, were brought in, and conse- 
crated by the bishop with a long thanksgiving ; and 
he and his presbyters gave the bread, whilst the 
deacons, as by right, administered the cup to all. 
After which a benediction was pronounced, and all 
separated, having bound themselves by this solemn 
act to walk in the steps of the Saviour, to whom 
they thus referred their life, and thus pledged them- 
selves, as Pliny expresses it, not to commit adultery 
or theft, not to break their word nor deny a pledge. 
Their Christianity was thoroughly practical ; high- 
' wrought emotionalism had little place in it. They 
would have thought it strange had any one asked 
them whether they were saved, and like impertinent 


questions, which are now often put by conceited 
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zeal ; they took Christianity on strong evidence, they 
acted it out in their lives, and felt neither doubt nor 
anxiety. 

The picture I have drawn of Christian worship 
in the first centuries is, of course, taken from the 
descriptions of it in the ancient Christian writers, as 
it was carried on zw towns. Centuries elapsed ere 
the country parts of the empire were Christianised ; 
and hence the word “pagan,” which properly means 
only a villager, came to mean a heathen. And in 
the towns there was originally but one place of 
worship, which afterwards became the Cathedral, 
when numerous churches sprang up to relieve the 
Mother Church of each place of its superabundant 
congregation. Still, even when that division had 
been made, the bishop was for centuries the only 
regular preacher ; he was the ever-present instructor 
as well as ruler of his diocese, which originally 
answered to our parish and was so called! And in 
that function of ruling and ordaining he was assisted 
by the college of presbyters, without whose concur- 
rence he never originally presumed to act, as they 
never acted without him. 


? The word “ parish” is derived from the Greek rapouxta, which means 


a ‘ diocese,” such as dioceses originally were. The Greek word diolknois 
meant ‘‘ province.” 
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The joint jurisdiction of the bishop and his clergy 
was extended to the long subsequently Christianised 
country-parts around each city, through the medium 
of officers who were hence called country-bishops, 
but who seem to have been regarded as hardly pos- 
sessing the highest Episcopal functions, inasmuch as 
they were forbidden to ordain. Nay, proceeds the 
Canon, not even the city presbyters shall presume to 
ordain without the written licence of their bishop,—a 
prohibition incomprehensible if Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion had been at that time supposed intrinsically 
and essentially invalid.’ 

This review of the Church polity of high antiquity 
must have shown you, that if the Office of Deacon 
has in great measure changed its purpose and func- 
tion since its original institution, a very similar if 
not so great a change has passed over the other 
and higher offices of the Church. Thus the diffi- 
culty to which I adverted applies to all orders; it 
is not peculiar to the diaconate; and this is the 
best answer to the objections that have been made 
against the assertion of our Ordinal, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have always been bishops, pres- 


byters (or priests) and deacons in the Church. No 


1 Concil. Ancyr. Canon xiii. 
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argument can be drawn from the unlikeness of these 
functionaries in primitive times to their successors 
now, that would not be equally valid in the case of 
the secular polity. It is evident that the Kingly 
Office in our country at the present day does not 
represent the same power which it represented cen- 
turies ago, whilst Parliament now represents far 
greater power than it ever possessed before. But 
we do not on this account deem the British Consti- 
tution a mockery of the past, nor do we feel less 
attached to the venerable forms which have so much 
changed their meaning. Change is simply inevitable 
in all human things, nor can the administration of 
the Church escape the universal law. On the other 
hand, it is well not to take the forms to which we 
cling for more than they are worth. “Words,” said 
an acute thinker two centuries ago, “are the counters 
of wise men and the money of fools”; let us not 
exemplify this in our own case, by supposing that the 
same word, the same official title, always represents 
the same power. 

It is, however, a very serious question whether it 
be not advisable to revive the Primitive Diaconate, 
to restore the Order of Deacon in its earliest intention, 


by ordaining deacons who do not intend becoming 
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presbyters, and who, not depending on the Church 
for their support, should unite the functions of the 
primitive deacon with those secular avocations 
which it would be unnecessary to abandon. An 
attempt in this direction is now being actually made 
in England, but unfortunately it is being made not 
by reviving the primitive and authorised Diaconate, 
but by reintroducing an order of much later origin, 
the Order of Sub-deacon, an order for which there is 
no primitive authority, and which the formularies of 
our Church do not recognise. Such an order is 
unnecessary as well as unauthorised, since there is no 
law binding on us, which requires the deacon as such 
to relinquish his secular calling, if he have any. 
This revival of the Primitive Diaconate would be of 
especial service in large town parishes, where the 
whole attention of the Pastor and of his assistant 
curates is required by the spiritual care of the 
thousands sometimes committed to his charge, and 
where the purely secular work—the “serving of 
tables”—connected with a large parish makes it 
simply impossible for him to give himself to the 
Word of God and prayer as he ought to do. 

And in country parishes, in such a diocese as 


ours, where our flocks are so thinly scattered over 
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large tracts of ground, that the separate maintenance 
of many parishes seems to be rapidly becoming 
impossible, the revival of the Primitive Diaconate 
would be of inestimable benefit, because it would 
enable pious and well-informed men in such districts 
to act with the Church’s authority and commission 
without burdening her finances. Nor would it 
merely increase the available acting power of the 
Ministry. It would greatly increase and extend the 
interest felt in the Church, and in this way, too, 
would directly strengthen her. Persons admitted to 
office in this capacity would feel themselves identified 
with the Church in a way they never else could be; 
they would be bound to her by stronger and closer 
ties. As office- bearers, the activity they were 
consciously exerting in her service would doubly 
attach them to her cause. Some such stimulus 
is greatly wanted. I trust that those who have the 
power to supply this want, and to benefit the Church 
so greatly in so many different ways by simply 
returning to the old paths, will not allow themselves 
to be deterred from doing so by any considerations 
resting in reality only on a timorous dislike of 
change, even when change is for the better, 


At present the Diaconate has come to be regarded 
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merely as an apprenticeship to the Priesthood. This 
change was unavoidable so soon as it was made a 
necessary step to the latter office. The description 
of the functions of the deacon in the Ordination 
service is an attempt to assert the distinctness of his 
functions ; but we all know, that in practice the 
deacon does all that the priest does, except consecrate 
the Eucharist and pronounce the Absolution. It is 
very proper that these two ministrations, which are 
closely connected, the Absolution being really in its 
original meaning a declaration of admissibility to 
the Communion, should be reserved for that Order to 
which is committed, under the bishop, the govern- 
ment of the Church, and that the apprentice to the 
Ministry should be distinctly made to feel his position. 
Even in the Scottish Kirk a somewhat similar plan 
has been adopted. A young man must be licensed 
to preach as a “probationer” before he can receive 
ordination (which in that Church is always con- 
nected with induction into a parish), and _ thus, 
though in an inferior degree, obtains something 
of the same training which the Diaconate secures 
amongst us. 

It is evident that to bestow the two orders on the 
same person at the same time, on the same day or 

22) 
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in the same week, as is not unfrequently done in the 
Roman Church, is a complete abuse, an abuse for 
which that Church is the more censurable, because 
in its highest board the original permanency and 
independence of the Diaconate is still asserted: for 
out of the whole College seven Cardinals are always 
Cardinal Deacons. 

The last point prescribed by the rubric to the 
preacher on this occasion is the esteem in which the 
people ought to hold those ordained in their office. 

I have already pointed out to you that the last 
words claim for the deacon or the priest due respect 
in his official character, and declare that his functions 
are not affected by his private worth. The Ministra- 
tion of the Sacraments does not depend for its 
validity on the zz¢entzon of him that ministers them. 
That it does so depend is the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome. The bishop, or priest, or deacon in that 
Church must intend to do what the Church intends 
shall be done; if this intention be wanting on his 
part, the intention of the Church cannot be carried 
out, the Sacrament is not really administered, and 
its recipient, who has been perhaps kneeling at the 
feet of the bishop to be ordained, or before the 


altar worshipping the actual corporeal presence of 
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his Lord, has been cheated; no ordination has 
actually taken place, no consecration of the sacred 
elements; and the deluded recipient has been left 
a layman, or has worshipped a mere piece of bread 
and a few drops of wine. This is the Romish 
doctrine of “intention”; an awful doctrine indeed, 
which, in the effort to secure devotion, puts the 
very life, the very existence of the Church at the 
mercy of men, many of whom are known to have 
been, perhaps still are, men of utterly godless lives. 
And though we are not in danger of falling into 
quite so gross and mischievous an error, do we not 
dangerously approach it, when we fancy we shall 
receive some higher blessing from the Lord’s Supper, 
if it be given us by some clergyman of whose piety 
we have formed perhaps an exaggerated idea, or 
when we absent ourselves from Communion or other 
sacred offices, because they are ministered by persons 
of whose excellence we have not so exalted an 
opinion? It is to the offical much more than to 
the personal character of the man that we should 
look ; the Sacraments, which have been ordained by 
Christ Himself, and not by man only, cannot be at 
the mercy of the individual who ministers them ; 


their efficacy depends on Christ alone, and nothing 
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but unbelief on our part can exclude their effectual 
operation on us. 

But, when we come to that which it is, of course, 
impossible altogether to exclude, the private character 
of the minister under whose pastoral care we are 
placed in the providence of God, let me beseech you 
to carry out St. Paul’s injunction in all the tenderness 
of its loving spirit: “ Know them which are over you 
in the Lord; and esteem them very highly in love 
for their work’s sake.” Esteem them as fallible 
men, who have undertaken a duty to which none 
would be equal but for the Divine assistance ; a duty 
as varied as there are various minds and various 
circumstances in each flock ; a duty the difficulties of 
which are tenfold increased in these days, partly by 
the transition state of modern thought, partly by 
the impoverishment of the Church. It is said that 
sermons now are not what they used to be; and 
various reasons have been given for it by critics, who 
would probably themselves fail as preachers, if they 
tried to preach. But one great reason for the 
powerlessness of the Pulpit now assuredly is the 
uncertainty which has been thrown by modern dis- 


coveries on much that used to be considered fixed 


ly Thess. v. 13. 
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and certain. We are now, I repeat, in a transition 
state ; out of which I trust we may soon emerge, with 
our faith purified from dross and more clearly ascer- 
tained in its simplicity. It is the business of the 
clergy to go before their people in these matters, to 
lead the way ; and to do this, they ought to study— 
and if they are wise, they will study deeply and con- 
scientiously—the difficult problems which have arisen. 
And whilst I earnestly recommend to my younger 
brethren in the Ministry this study, without which, 
be assured, you will not be competent to teach and 
guide, I would, at the same time, as earnestly recom- 
mend to the people the advisability, were zt but for 
their own welfare, of doing all they can to cheer and 
support their Ministers. Do not coldly let them sink 
under the pressure of anxiety. Let them feel, that 
in you they have real friends who do esteem them 
very highly in love, friends to whom they can appeal 
with confidence for no mere idle sympathy ; your . 
own souls will derive a reciprocal benefit from all you 
do for them, and you will receive the blessed reward 
which is promised by our Saviour to those who have 
given, were it but a cup of cold water, to refresh the 
thirsty and fainting soul. Be united in bonds of 


mutual love and zeal; love to each other, zeal 
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for the advancement of that Kingdom of Heaven 
which is within the Christian, which can outlive 
the rudest shocks of temporal calamity, and 
which is “Righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 


XX 
CONFIRMATION ADDRESS 


MY DEAR CHILDREN,—Before proceeding with this 
solemn office, I wish to say a few words to you about 
its meaning and its effect. 

This world, as you must be already beginning to 
understand, is divided between two Powers — the 
Power of Good and the Power of Evil. The one we 
call God; the other Scripture calls Satan, ze. the 
adversary of God, or the Devil, which means the 
slanderer of God. 

These opposite Powers we see even in the world 
of Nature. Animals are liable to pain and distress ; 
we know only too well how often and how much they 
suffer. The insentient animate creation, ze. things 
that grow out of the ground, exhibit defectiveness at 
least: they do not feel pain, of course, but there is 


a strange tendency to deteriorate, to get worse ; if 
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things were left to themselves, they would go back- 
wards. A garden left to itself would soon produce 
nothing but weeds ; a field left to itself would never 
produce a grain of wheat or barley or oats ; all things 
that are of any service to us require cultivation, 
‘pains must be taken with them, labour must be spent 
upon them. Nothing useful can be got without trouble, 

Now this is true of things much more important 
than vegetables or fruits or flowers. It is true of 
our mznds. It is true of the most important thing 
to which we can turn our minds. It is true of 
veligion. If we are to be really religious, in other 
words, if we are to be thoroughly useful and good 
here, and to live for ever in happiness hereafter, we 
must take as much pains with religion as we do with 
educating our minds, or with learning a trade or 
profession by which we may earn our bread. Religion 
will no more come to us of itself unsought, than 
the power of reading and writing and ciphering, or 
anything else we may require to get through life 
with. 

Now Confirmation is the solemn declaration on 
your part, that you will take your part with God and 
not’ with Satan, that you will be religious, in one 


word : and on God’s part it is God’s blessing on this 
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resolve of yours, given through the Chief Pastor in 
each portion of His Church. On your part it is the 
dedication of yourselves to God. On God’s part it 
is the gift of His Spirit, to enable you to live as 
you ought, and to make you more and more useful 
and therefore more and more happy, till you go 
to heaven, where you will be perfectly happy, 
because you will be doing God’s will without the 
least fatigue and therefore without any need of rest: 
for there is no happiness like doing the will of 
God. Even in this life you know you enjoy your- 
selves most when you are in action, and this is 
why young people delight in athletic sports so much ; 
rest is only pleasant when you are tired ; if you were 
never tired, you would never want it, it would be 
disagreeable. And in heaven you will never be tired ; 
and this is the reason why the blessed there are 
spoken of in the Revelation as never resting day 
nor night. They have no need of rest. They are 
there like God Himself who, as our Saviour told the 
Jews, is always working, always doing good to all, 
and making His creatures happy. 

What kind of cultivation, then, does religion 
require to keep it up and make it grow? There are 


several things necessary for this. 
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1. In the first place, reading the Buble. 

You all have read Scripture to some extent. You 
have been made to learn some peculiarly important 
passages of it by heart, I suppose. But what I want © 
now is to urge on you the reading Scripture in a 
way, that is not, I fear, so usual as it ought to be. 

Read the Bible, especially the New Testament, 
regularly; read it systematically; read it zntellegently ; 
read it devoutly. 

Read it regularly ; every day set aside some time 
for doing this. When you are dressed in the morn- 
ing, before you go out of your bedroom, make a rule 
to read some Scripture. It will give you good 
thoughts for the day, which will often enable you to 
resist temptation. When the mind is full of God’s 
Word, it will be easy to keep the Devil’s words out of 
it 

Read the Bible systematically too. Take up, for 
instance, one particular Gospel, and read that through, 
before you take up anything else. Then take up 
some one of the Epistles, say, for instance, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and read that through slowly 
and carefully. You will find it much more difficult 
than any of the Gospels: still, if you read it very 


carefully, you will be able to understand it; not all 
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at once, indeed ; but it will gradually open out to you, 
and you will see in it the importance of the Life of 
Christ, what it really meant. And if you find any 
difficulties that you. cannot explain, go to your 
Minister, who prepared you for confirmation, and ask 
him; he will be only too glad to assist you to the 
meaning. 

And here I would advise you to get the Revised 
Version, not merely of the New Testament, but of 
the whole Bible; you will at once find many diff- 
culties vanish. For the original languages, in which 
the Bible was written by the authors of its several 
books, are much better understood now than when 
the Authorised Version which is read in Church 
was made; and numberless passages are explained 
at once simply by being better translated. 

Such reading will be at once systematic and 
intelligent. But there is ove aid to the meaning of 
Holy Scripture which I have not yet mentioned,— 
Prayer. Never sit. down to read the Bible without 
asking God to assist you with His Holy Spirit. 
The Bible was wrztten by His Inspiration by men 
who were moved by the Holy Ghost. It cannot be 
understood, without His inspiring the reader in some 


measure as He inspired the zwreter. 
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2. And this brings me to the second aid to religion, 
which is Prayer. 

What is Prayer? It is speaking directly to God, 
talking with God. 

I mean exactly what I say. 

To pray is not merely to say a prayer by heart. 
You may repeat the Lord’s Prayer dozens of times 
and yet never pray at all. To pray is to speak to 
God exactly as you would speak to some one whom 
you knew to be in the same room, though he was hid 
perhaps behind something, so that you could not 
see him. God is infinitely near to us. He is much 
nearer to each of us, than we are to each other. And 
not only this,—He can understand us when we speak 
to Him much better than we can understand each 
other. We often mistake what is said to us; but 
God never does. We need, therefore, be under no 
anxiety when we speak to Him. We need not be 
troubled because we cannot find proper words. He 
knows our very thoughts; and if we are really 
anxious to pray, He will accept even this anxiety 
without our having said a word, because He knows 
what we mean though we find it hard or impossible 


to express it. 


Again, in praying we must speak to God 
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of everything that interests us. “In everything 
.... let your requests be made known unto God” :* 
never be ashamed of praying for something because, 
as you fancy, it is too trifling to speak to God about. 
There is no such difference as small and great to God. 
Ali things in one way are equally small to Him ; but 
in another way, all things are equally great. You 
would not hesitate to ask a kind father for anything 
you really wished for, because it was too small. 
Treat your Father in Heaven as you would treat 
your father on earth; it was He that made your 
parents love you; do you not think, then, that He 
loves you Himself? 

Do not expect, of course, always to get whatever 
you pray for. Sometimes you will pray for things 
that God knows would be bad for you. These He 
will not give you. It might be bad for you, eg. 
to be rich, or to have unbroken health, never to 
be sick. With regard to money, to success in 
life, the best prayer you can offer is the prayer 
of the old prophet in the Book of Proverbs: “ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
suitable for me; lest I be full and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, 


1 Phil. iv. 6. 
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and take the name of my God in vain.”* If you 
offer up this prayer sincerely, and act up to your 
prayer by honest industry and by not wasting your 
time and money in folly or vice, you may be sure 
God will grant your prayer and give you enough 
to live in comfort. Above all, recollect that there 
is one prayer that is certain to be granted—prayer 
for the Holy Spirit. “If ye, who are evil, know 
(nevertheless) how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Heavenly Father 
grant His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him” ?? 
These are our Lord’s own words, as you will no 
doubt recollect; and this is therefore the only 
prayer that needs no reserve or qualification, the 
only prayer after which we need not say, “ Never- 
theless not my will but Thine be done” ! 

I would strongly advise you to have certain 
times for a few words—or a few thoughts—of 
prayer throughout the day. “Pray without ceas- 
ing!” The Jews used to pray three times a day, 
besides the times of rising and lying down,—at nine 
o'clock, at noon, and again at three o’clock. But 
besides having regular times for prayer, remember 


that you should never be doing or saying anything 


I PLOVeESXnOE 2 Luke xi. 13, 
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with which prayer would be inconsistent. I recollect 
an old story how some gambler was suddenly saved 
from ruining himself by play. A person he had 
asked to join him in his play replied, “Certainly, 
if you will let me ask a blessing first.” He felt that 
it would be a mockery to ask a blessing on such 
an amusement, because the amusement was sinful. 
Think of this, when you are tempted to join in any 
thing about which you have the smallest doubt. If 
it is wrong, you will at once be checked by the 
thought that you could not ask God’s blessing on it. 
And this is what St. Paul means when he says, 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.”* Keep this text in your 
minds, and it will save you from intemperance, for 
instance, better than all the pledges you could take. 

3. The third great assistance to religion is 
vegular attendance at Church, 

Let nothing ever persuade you to absent yourselves 
fromthe House of God on the Lord’s Day,except actual 
inability to be there. If you are literally uxadle, if 
you really cannot go, you suffer a certain loss indeed, 
but you commit no sin. But if you could contrive to 


go, and yet do not, you incur very heavy guilt. 


PL COLeke 3h. 
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There is a most awful warning in the t1oth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, a warning 
so stern and awful, that I can never myself read it 
without feeling shaken by it. The inspired writer 
is speaking of this very thing, of the giving up 
of regular attendance at Church. “Do not forsake 
the assembling yourselves together, as some do; 
for if we go on sinning wilfully after we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins (Christ’s atonement, thus 
despised, is useless), but a fearful expectation of 
judgment and a raging fire which shall devour the 
adversaries (those that set themselves on the side 
of Satan against God).” Apostasy from Christ is 
here traced back simply to the neglect of public 
worship ; and as far as my experience goes, I have 
always found that neglecting public worship leads to 
neglecting religion altogether. It is all very well 
for people to say that they need not go to Church ; 
that they can worship God as well at home. Buz 
they dowt; and if they did, He would not accept 
their worship, because it would be a will-worship 
of their own, and not that which He has com- 


manded. 


4. The last aid I shall mention is that ordin- 
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ance to which Confirmation admits you; I mean 
the Holy Communion or the Lord's Supper. 

This is the highest act of Christian worship ; it 
was the last thing ordered by Christ, immediately 
before He suffered; it is the act by which we 
receive into our souls and bodies His life, the life 
of God, which can never die, and will never let us 
die ; by which we are made one with our Saviour, 
and in Him one with each other; and by which, 
finally, we proclaim to all the world the death of 
Christ for our sins, until He come again in glory. 
How it can be that, by eating a morsel of bread and 
drinking a few drops of wine, we are made to share 
the Eternal Life of our Saviour, I cannot tell you. 
No one can explain it. But so it is, if we are to 
believe the words of Christ Himself. ‘“ Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life.” 
“Except ye eat,... ye have no life in you.”? 
“Take, €ate.'.%, Drink: ye all. of this.”*” Of 
course we do not receive this great benefit, if 
we eat and drink wnworthily, te. in a manner 
unworthy of the ordinance ; not believing in Christ ; 
not sorry for our sins; not wishing to be good; 
not asking God through Christ to forgive us and 


1 John vi. 53, 54. 2 Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 
2 E 
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to strengthen us. Zhen we eat and drink judgment 
to ourselves instead of life and pardon; yet St. 
Paul tells us that this judgment consists not in 
"ecenal damnation, but in some severe visitation of 
calamity, in sickness or even death of the body. 
And even this visitation is intended for our good, 
by stopping us in our folly and irreligiousness, and 
making us think seriously. But let no consideration 
of your own intrinsic unworthiness keep you from 
the Lord’s Table. In yourselves you can never be 
worthy, but Christ is always more ready to hear than 
you to pray, and He will cleanse you from all your 
sins if you ask Him, for He came to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. The Lord’s 
Supper is not a reward of merit, but a means of grace. 
In the earliest ages of the Church the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated every Lord’s Day as a matter 
of course, and every baptized believer received it every 
Lord’s Day; if any one came to Church without 
receiving it, he was put out of communion altogether, 
excluded from the body of Christians, unless he 
could give a satisfactory reason for his conduct. If 
you wish to be like Christ’s first followers, you will 
at least remain for Communion as often as it is 


administered. By so doing you will keep alive in 
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your own minds the remembrance of your Saviour, 
and of what He has done for you, and you will be 
strengthened by Him against temptation. It is 
very difficult to be a regular and devout communi- 
cant, and yet to indulge in unchristian tempers or 
vicious habits. 

One word of warning I would add on this head. 
Do not be discouraged from coming regularly to the 
Holy Communion by not feeling any immediate 
benefit from it, every time you receive it. Yon 
have no right whatever to regulate your obedience 
to Christ’s commands by your feelings. It is one of 
the greatest snares the Devil puts in our way, this 
notion that we do not really vecezve benefit when we 
do not feel benefited. And recollect that he will 
always make his chief attacks on those whom he 
sees trying to walk in the right way and to keep 
Christ’s commands. If we are careless and ungodly, 
he will not trouble himself about us. We do not 
need his assistance in going on in the broad road 
that leadeth to destruction. But when we are 
earnestly striving to walk in the narrow path that 
leads to life, trex he will do all he can, sometimes to 
seduce us, sometimes to discourage us. And this 


is one of his commonest temptations, the temptation 
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of fancying that we are no better for going to Com- 
munion. It is not on the high road that the Devil 
sows tates, but in the wheat-field. In a well-culti- 
vated garden weeds are much more prone to come 
up and flourish, and require much more care to keep 
them down, than they do on a neglected heath. But 
is that any reason why the gardener should be 
discouraged, and leave off working ? 

And now let me say a few words on the effect 
of Confirmation. 

When the Church was first set up on the earth, 
the Twelve Apostles had the power, by laying their 
hands on the baptized, of conferring on them the 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit,—the power of doing 
signs and wonders, of speaking with tongues, of healing 
the sick, and so forth. But with the Apostles these 
miraculous gifts passed away. The Church, once 
firmly founded, did not need them any longer. But 
the unmiraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit continued, 
and will for ever continue, in the Church; and you 
recollect that St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, 
speaks of them as being of much the most import- 
ance. Though the Bishop, therefore, when he lays 
his hands upon you, cannot bestow the Holy Ghost 


in a manner evident to all, as the Apostles could, 
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he can and does certify you of God’s favour and 
gracious goodness towards you, and this is of far 
greater consequence than the power of working 
miracles, a power sometimes possessed by wicked 
men. Judas Iscariot had it; and yet we know that 
his heart was unregenerate, and that he ended in 
despair. Of course this blessing, this assurance, 
given by the Church through her highest minister, 
depends on your own sincerity. If you are really 
sincere in your trust in Christ, if you really wish to 
be like your Saviour, then, be assured, my voice and 
hand in blessing you is the very voice and hand of 
God Himself, whose minister I am. If you are not 
sincere, the blessing will not come down upon you. 
For religion is not magic. If you wish God to 
draw nigh to you, you must draw nigh to Him. 
May God enable each one of you to do this in all 
simplicity and sincerity! May He enable you to 
feel that He is your Father, and that you are His 
children! May He by His Holy Spirit direct and 
teach and comfort you, and keep you unspotted 


from the world! 
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put the seal on his reputation. He has placed himself securely in the front rank of con- 
temporary teachers of religion. He has produced at once a most original, a most 
instructive, and almost spiritual treatise, which will long leave its ennobling mark on 
Jewish religious thought in England. . . . Though the term “epoch-making’ is often 
misapplied, we do not hesitate to apply it on this occasion. We cannot but believe that 
a new era may dawn in the interest shown by Jews in the Bible.” 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By C. M. Yonce. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. each ; also with comments. 
3s. 6d. each.—First Series: GENESIS TO DEUTERONOMY.—Second 
Series : JOSHUA TO SOLOMON.—Third Series: KINGS AND THE 
PROPHETS.—Fourth Series: THE GospeL Times.—Fifth Series : 
APOSTOLIC TIMES, 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Its 
Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. By Rev. 
A. F. KrrKpatrick, B.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


TIMES.—* An eloquent and temperate plea for the critical study of the Scriptures.” 
MANCHESTER GUAR DIAN.—“ An excellent introduction to the modern view 
of the Old Testament. . . . The learned author is a genuine critic. . . . He expounds 
clearly what has been recently called the ‘ Analytic’ treatment of the books of the Old 
Testament, and generally adopts its results. . . . The volume is admirably suited to 
fulfil its purpose of familiarising the minds ef earnest Bible r2aders with the work which 
Biblical criticism is now doing.” 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. By Rey. A. F,-KirkParrick, B.D. 2nd Editions 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—** This volume gives us the result of ripe scholarship and competent 
learning in a very attractive form. It is written simply, clearly, and eloquently ; and it 
invests the subject of which it treats with a vivid and vital interest which will commend 
it to the reader of general intelligence, as well as to those who are moce especially 
occupied with such studies.” 

GLASGOW HERAL D,.—“ Professor Kirkpatrick’s book will be found of great value 
for purposes of study.” 

BOOK MA N.—“ As a summary of the main results of recent investigation, and as a 
thoughtful appreciation of both the human and divine sides of the prophets’ work and 
message, it is. worth the attention of all Bible students.” 

THE YPATRIARCHS -AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By FREDERICK DENISON MauRIcE. New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the same. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. An Essay on the 
Growth and Formation.of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By 
Rey. Prof. H. E. RyLz. 2nd Edition. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


This edition has been carefully revised throughout, but only two sub- 
stantial changes have been found necessary. An Appendix has been added 
to Chapter IV., dealing with the subject of the Samaritan versicn of the 
Pentateuch ; and Excursus C (dealing with the Hebrew Scriptures) has been 
completely re-written on the strength of valuable material kindly supplied 
to the author by Dr. Ginsburg. 

EXPOSITOR.—“ Scholars are indebted to Professor Ryle for having given them for 
the first time a complete and trustworthy history of the Old Testament Canon.” 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— de rightly claims that his book possesses that most 
English of virtues—it may be read throughout. . . . An extensive and minute research 
lies concealed under a most fresh and flexible English style.” 

GUARDIAN.—“‘A valuable contribution to an important and perplexing question. 
It will serve as a good starting-point for further investigation, and those who are interested 
in Old Testament studies cannot afford to neglect it.” 
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The Old Testament—continued. 


THE MYTHS OF ISRAEL. THE ANCIENT BOOK OF GENESIS. 
WITH ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF ITS COM- 
POSITION. By Amos KIpDER Fisk, Author of ‘‘ The Jewish 
Scriptures,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Few impartial readers of the book could doubt that its study must 
serve to promote an enlightened understanding of the texts which it explains. 


THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS. By Rev. Prof. H. E. 
Rye. — Cr. 8vo; 3s. net. 


PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, OR THE QUOTATIONS OF 
PHILO FROM THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
With Introd. and Notes by Prof. H. E. RYLE. Cr. 8vo. Ios. net. 


In the present work the attempt has been made to collect, arrange in 
order, and for the first time print in full all the actual quotations from the 
books of the Old Testament to be found in Philo’s writings, and a few of 
his paraphrases. For the purpose of giving general assistance to students 
Dr. Ryle has added footnotes, dealing principally with the text of Philo’s 
quotations compared with that of the Septuagint ; and in the introduction 
he has endeavoured to explain Philo’s attitude towards Holy Scripture, 
and the character of the variations of his text from that of the Septuagint. 


TIMES.— This book will be found by students to be a very useful supplement and 


companion to the learned Dr. Drummond’s important work, Philo Judgzus. 


The Pentateuch— 


AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE HEXATEUCH (PENTA- 
TEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA). By Prof. A. KuUENEN, 
Translated by PH1Lip H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 


The Psalms— 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. An 
Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and Explanatory 

Notes. By Four Friends. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been 
published for many years. It gives the Psalms a perfectly fresh setting, adds a new 
power of vision to the grandest poetry of nature ever produced, a new depth of lyrical 
pathos to the poetry of national joy, sorrow, and hope, and a new intensity of spiritual 
light to the divine subject of every ejaculation of praise and every invocation of want. 
We have given but imperfect illustrations of the new beauty and light which the trans- 
lators pour upon the most perfect devotional poetry of any day or nation, and which they 
pour on it in almost every page, by the scholarship and perfect taste with which they have 


executed their work. We can only say that their version deserves to live long and to 
pass through many editions.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. The Student’s Edition, 
Being an Edition with briefer Notes of ‘‘The Psalms Chrono- 
logically Arranged by Four Friends.” Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PSALMS. With Introductions and Critical Notes. By Awe, 
JENNINGS, M.A., and W. H. Lows, M.A. In 2 vols. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. each. 
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Isaiah— 
ISAIAH XL.—LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Notes. Crown 8vo. 55. 


A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS. The Great Prophecy of 
Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah xl.-Ixvi.) Arranged and Edited for 
Young Learners. By the same. 4th Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s. 


Zechariah— 


THE HEBREW STUDENT’S COMMENTARY ON ZECH- 
ARIAH, Hebrew and LXX. By W. H. Lowe, M.A. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. By H. B. Swets, D.D. 8vo. 5s. net. 
GUAR DIA N.—“ Cambridge may claim the honour not only of having communicated 
without delay the new discovery to the general public, but also of having furnished 
scholars with the most complete and sober account of the contents, character, and date 
of the Gospel of Peter that has yet appeared.” 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—*‘It is an edition complete in all respects, full to over- 
flowing, accurate, and serviceable.” 

THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. 
P. Du Bose, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By Dear FARRAR. 
8vo. 14s. 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTA- 
MENT. With an Appendix on the last Petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Bishop Licurroot. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. _ By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 8vo. 14s. 

THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. D. Maurice. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES. By Right Rev. Bishop WesrcortT. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by Bishop WesrcoTr, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. each.—Vol. I. 
Text ; II. Introduction and Appendix. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. Text 
Revised by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 
Library Edition. 8vo. Ios. net. 

[The Text in Macmillan Greek Type. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, for 
Schools. The Text revised by Bishop WesrcotTr, D.D., and 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Pott 8vo, roan, red 
edges, 5s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; India Paper Edition, 
limp calf, 7s. 6d. net. 

GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By W. J. Hickrz, M.A. Pott 8vo. 3s. 
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The New Testament—continued. 
ACADEMY.— We can cordially recommend this as a very handy little volume 
compiled on sound principles.” 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Prof. F. 
Buass, University of Halle. Authorised English Translation. 8yvo. 
14s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Will probably become the standard book of reference for those few 
students who enter upon minute grammatical study of the language of the New 
Yestament.” 


THE GOSPELS— 


PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By Prof. F. BLass. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ On the whole, Professor Blass’s new book seems to us an im- 


portant contribution to criticism. . . . It will stimulate inquiry, and will open up fresh 
lines of thought to any serious student.” 


THE SYRO-LATIN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. ~ By the Rev. 
FREDERIC HENRY CHAsE, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The sequel of an essay by Dr. Chase on the old Syriac element in the 
text of Codex Bezae. : 


TIMES.— An important and scholarly contribution to New Testament criticism.” 


THE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, 
in the Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. ABBOTT and 
W. G. RusHBROOKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SYNOPTICON: An Exposition of the Common Matter of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. By W. G. RuSHBROOKE. Printed in Colours.  4to. 
35s.net. Indispensable to a Theological Student. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK AFTER THE 
WESTCOTT AND HORT TEXT. By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, 


M.A. Demy 4to. 6s. net. 
ms Ce eee Will be a convenient help to many beginners in the critical study of the 
ospels. 

““Ryvery such effort calls attention to facts which must not be overlooked, but yet to 
the scholar they are but as dust in the balance when weighed against such solid con- 
tributions as Rushbrooke’s Syxopticon or Wright's Synopsis, which provide instruments 
for investigation apart from theories.” —Professor Armitage Robinson at Church Congress, 
Bradford, 1898. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.— The wonderful force and freshness which we find on 
every page of the book. There is no sign of hastiness. All seems to be the outcome of 
years of reverent thought, now brought to light in the clearest, most telling way. . . . 
The book will hardly go unchallenged by the different schools of thought, but all will 
agree in gratitude at least for its vigour and reality ; and there is one short chapter, 
‘On the Inspiration of the Gospels,’ which even those whom ‘criticism’ bores will 
rend = which most will read and read and re-read, for it brings new assurance 
with it. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Wesrcotr. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

FOUR. LECTURES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
GOSPELS. By the Rev. J. H. Witxrnson, M.A., Rector of 
Stock Gaylard, Dorset. Crown 8vo. 3s. net, 

THE LEADING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. By W. ALrEx- 
ANDER, D.D. Oxon., LL.D. Dublin, D.C.L. Oxon., Archbishop of 
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The Gospels—continued. 


Armagh, and Lord Primate of All Ireland. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTS MAN.—*‘ The work has in this issue been so altered in revisal and so greatly 
enlarged as to be a new book, in which the doctrine formerly set forth in a series of 
sermons has been developed into a well-reasoned theological treatise.” 

GUARDIAN,.—“‘TVhe originality of the general conception, the ingenious and 
poetical manner in which it is worked out, and the smallness of its size, give this volume 
special claims on*the attention of non-theological readers.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.— ‘Really a new book. It sets before the reader with 
delicacy of thought and felicity of language the distinguishing characteristics of the 
several gospels. It is delightful reading. . . . Religious literature does not often 
furnish a book which may-so confidently be recommended.” 


Gospel of St. Matthew— 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Westcotr and Dr. Horr. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. SLomMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo.. 2s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is sound and helpful, and the brief introduc- 
tion on Hellenistic Greek is particularly good.” 

SCHOOLMASTER.—“ This is just the book to put into the hands of boys whose 
teacher purposes to read with them the Greek of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The introduc- 
tions discuss difficulties in a familiar style, and are not beyond the capacity of the average 
school-boy. .. .” 


Gospel of St. Mark— 

THE GREEK TEXT. With Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
By Rev. H. B. Swere, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. I5s. 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Gospel of St. Luke— 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD,— The notes are short and crisp—suggestive rather than 
exhaustive.” 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke, By F. D. Maurice. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Gospel of St. John— 
THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. CANON 


BERNARD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ Quite recently we have had an exposition by him whom 
many call the greatest expositor living. But Canon Bernard’s work is still the work that 
will help the preacher most.” 

THE MODERN CHURCH.—“A thoroughly sound and scholarly work.” a 

METHODIST TIMES.—‘‘it is a magnificent monograph on St. John xiti.—xvii. 
inclusive. It is a noble book—a book to delight the intellect, to stimulate the soul, and 
to refresh the heart . . . not for many a day have we had such a surprise and such a 
delight as we found the first half-hour we stole in to the company of this born expositor. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF.D.Mavurice. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 


ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By 
the late ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 8vo. [Lz the Press. 


THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE 
CODEX BEZAE. By F. H. Cuasz, B.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes by Rev. F. RENDALL, M.A. Cr. 8vo: 9s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— Mr. Rendall has given us a very useful as well as a 
very scholarly book.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“On the whole the book is a valuable addition to New 
Testament literature, being thoroughly up-to-date both in its scholarship and in its 
general information and critical judgment.” 


MANCHESTER GUAR DIAN.— Mr. Rendall is a careful scholar and a thought- 
ful writer, and the student may learn a good deal from his commentary.” 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 
SyOumesS.lods 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Version, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Pacre, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—« Mr. Page’s Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts are very 
well known, and are decidedly scholarly and individual. .. . Mr. Page has written an 
introduction which is brief, scholarly, and suggestive.” 


SCOTSMA N.—“‘It is a much more scholarly edition than is usually found prepared 
for use in schools, and yet keeps its learning well within the limits of the needs and the 
capacities of young students of the Bible.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WoRLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 


THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 


with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PROLEGOMENA OO “Sis PAULS SERISEERS SO PEs 
ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. Marcus Dons in the Bookman.— Anything from the pen of Dr. Hort is sure to 
be informative and suggestive, and the present publication bears his mark. . . . There 
is an air of originality about the whole discussion ; the difficulties are candidly faced, and 
the explanations offered appeal to our sense of what is reasonable.” 


TIMES.— Will be welcomed by all theologians as ‘an invaluable contribution to the 
study of those Epistles’ as the editor of the volume justly calls it.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The lectures are an important contribution to the study 
of the famous Epistles of which they treat.” 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
Licutroor. toth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
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THE EPISTLES of St. Paul—continued. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
oth Edition. S8vo. 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 
C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop Licutroor. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


THE EPISTLE OF THE COLOSSIANS. Analysis and Ex- 
amination Notes. By Rev. G. W. GARRop. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rey. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 6d. 


NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES. By the late J. B. Licurroot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. 12s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ tt scarcely needs to be said, after the experience of former volumes, 
that the editor has done his part of the work excellently. . It also certainly needs not 
to be said that we have in the commentary much valuable ‘contribution to the study of St. 
Paul, and that the whole is marked by the Bishop’s well- known characteristics of sound 
scholarship, width of learning, and clear sobriety of judgment.” 

SCOTSMA N,—“ The editing seems to have been carried through in the most unex- 
ceptional manner, and fragmentary as the work unfortunately is, it will be received asa 
valuable contribution to the understanding of those parts of Scripture with which it 
deals.” 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST PETER, I. 1toll.17. The Greek 
Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional 


Notes. By the wate i. J. A. Hort, D.D:, D.G.L.;. LL.D; 
8vo. 6s. 


The Epistle of St. James— 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. JosepH B. Mayor, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. S8vo. 14s. net. 


EXPOSITORY TIMES.— The most complete edition of St. James in the English 
language, and the serviceable for the student of Greek.” 

BOOK MA N.— Professor Mayor's volume in every part of it gives proof that no time 
or labour has been grudged in mastering this mass of literature, and that in appraising it 
he has exercised the sound judgment of a thoroughly trained scholar and critic. . . . 
The notes are uniformly characterised by thorough scholarship and unfailing sense. The 
notes resemble rather those of Lightfoot than those of Ellicott. . . . It is a pleasure to 
welcome a book which does credit to English learning, and which will take, and keep, a 
foremost place in Biblical literature.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘“‘It is a work which sums up many others, and to any one who wishes 
to make a thorough study of the Epistle of St. James, it will prove indispensable.” 

EXPOSITOR (Dr. Marcus Dops).—‘‘ Will longremainthecommentary on St. James, 
a storehouse to which all subsequent students of the epistle must be indebted.” 
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The Epistles of St. John— 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop WesrcorrT. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
GUARDIA N.— It contains a new or rather revised text, with careful critical remarks 
and helps; very copious footnotes on the text; and after each of the chapters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difficult questions, whether in 
respect of reading or theology. . . . Dr. Westcott has accumulated round them so much 
matter that, if not new, was forgotten, or generally unobserved, and has thrown so much 
light upon their language, theology, and characteristics. ... The notes, critical, 
illustrative, and exegetical, which are given beneath the text, are extraordinarily full and 
careful. . . . They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised Dr. Westcott’s 
commentary on the Gospel. . . . There is scarcely a syllable throughout the Epistles 
which is dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The more we examine this precious volume the more 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon the mind.” 


The Epistle to the Hebrews— 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. F. RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary: By the same. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘‘ The name and reputation of the Dean of Llandaff are a better recom- 


mendation than we can give of the Afistle to the Hebrews, the Greek text, with notes 3 


an edition which represents the results of more than thirty years’ experience in the training 
of students for ordination.” 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTCOTT. $8vo. I4s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ In form this is a companion volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John. The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough ; and the volume 
contains a full introduction, followed by the Greek text, with a running commentary, and 
a number of additional notes on verbal and doctrinal points which needed fuller discus- 
sion. . . . His conception of inspiration is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle, and the additional notes that bear on this point deserve very 
careful study. The spirit in which the student should approach the perplexing questions 
of Old Testament criticism could not be better described than it is in the last essay.” 


REVELATION— 


THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. Arranged and Expounded by 
the late ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 8vo. [2x the Press. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F, D. Maurice. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
MILLIGAN. Crown 8yo. 55. 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


_SCOTSMAN.—“ These discussions give an interesting and valuable account and 
eee of the present state of theological opinion and research in connection with their 
subject.” 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.—“ The great merit of the book is the patient and skilful 
way in which it has brought the whole discussion down to the present day... . The 


result is a volume which many will value highly, and which will not, we think, soon be 
superseded.” 
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LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. os. 6d. 





THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALpis Wricurt, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Christian Church, tbistory of the 


Cheetham (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Cr. 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 





TIMES.—“ A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
position and development, and as light and attractive in style as could reasonably be 
expected from the nature of the subject.” 


Gwatkin (H. M.)\—SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

To this edition have been prefixed short accounts of the writers 
from whom the passages are selected. 


Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Hort (Dr. F. J. A..—TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On 
MONOTENH® GOEO® in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“*Constantinopolitan” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Kriiger (Dr. G.)—HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sohm (Prof.)— OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated by Miss May SincLair. With a Preface by Prof. H. 
M. Gwarkin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It fully deserves the praise given to it by Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin (who contributes a preface to this translation) of being ‘neither a meagre 
sketch nor a confused mass of facts, but a masterly outline,’ and it really ‘supplies a 
want,’ as affording to the intelligent reader who has no time or interest in details, a con- 
nected general view of the whole vast field of ecclesiastical history.” 
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Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff)—_THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The Church of Lngland 


Catechism of— 


CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P. 
Autpous. Pott 8vo.. Is. net. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. ALpous. Pott 
8vo. Is. net. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Macrear. Pott 8vo. 
Is. 6d, 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Collects— 


COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Disestablishment— 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown $8vo. Is. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RouNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CHURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of St. AsapH. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“\t should be in the hands of all who are actively engaged in 
defence of the Church in Wales.” 


CHURCH BELLS.—“ We are heartily glad to see this new and handy edition of 
this valuable little work. Its contents cannot be too generally known.” 


Dissent in its Relation to— 


DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. Curreis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of— 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by HENRY GEE, 

B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.—“ Will be welcomed alike by students and 
by a much wider circle of readers interested in the history of the Church of England. 
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History of—continued. 
For the benefit of the latter all the Latin pieces have been translated into English. .. . 
Tt fully deserves the hearty imprimatur of the Bishop of Oxford prefixed to it.” 


ACADEMY,.—< The assurance of the Bishop of Oxford, that ‘ this is a book which 
will, and indeed must, be received as a great boon by English Churchmen,’ is scarcely 
needed. A glance at the list of the documents printed and a little testing of the accuracy 
of their editing will convince us that the volume will be found indispensable by students. 
The book opens with the British Signatories at the Council at Arles, 314 a.p., and 
finishes with the Act of Settlement, 1700. Between these dates 124 documents are 
given, carefully dated, with a running analysis of their contents in the margin, and a 
short historical note prefixed to each. Latin and French documents are translated, and 
the spelling of the English ones is modernised. The translation is executed with 
admirable scholarship, and the editing is in every way satisfactory.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Students of the English Constitution as well as students 
of Church History will find this volume a valuable aid to their researches.” 


SCOTTISH GUARDIA N.—“ There is no book in existence that contains so much 
original material likely to prove valuable to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions affecting the English Church.” 


Holy Communion— 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo. 2s. 


Liturgy— 
A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. _ By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.-—“ Mr. Maclear’s text-books of Bible history 
are so well known that to praise them is unnecessary. He has now added to them An 
Introduction to the Creeds, which we do not hesitate to call admirable. The book 
consists. first, of an historical introduction, occupying 53 pages, then an exposition of 
the twelve articles of the Creed extending to page 299, an appendix containing the texts 
of a considerable number of Creeds, and lastly, three indices which, as far as we have 
tested them, we must pronounce very good. .. . We may add that we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordinary parochial work. 


AN, INT RODUCIION. LO THE ARTICLES OF. THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, DED), 
and Rev. W. W. WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

The Bishop or SALispury at the Church Congress, spoke of this as “‘a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation.” 


ST. YAMESS GAZETTE.— Theological students and others will find this com- 
prehensive yet concise volume most valuable.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—<A valuable addition to the well-known series cf Theo- 
logical Manuals published by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ Those who are in any way responsible for the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published. 
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Liturgy—condinued. 
A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procrer. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“We are glad to see that Mr. Procter’s 
History of the Book of Common Prayer still retains its hold on public favour, and more 
especially we may presume on that of candidates for theological examinations. That it 
too has been carefully revised and added to by its venerable and highly respected author, 
may be inferred from the fact that the present edition numbers 483 pages (exclusive of 
the Appendix), as against the 453 pages of the 13th edition (1876).”’ 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PRocTER and Rev. Canon 
Mac ear. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Historical and Biographical— 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN 
THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. By ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The author’s preface says: ‘‘ The one object of these lectures—delivered 
on the Hulsean Foundation in 1894-95—is to make some slight contribu- 
tion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religious mission of 
England which seems happily characteristic of the present time.” 


DAILY NEWS.—* These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case 
for the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
quarters.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Those interested in the subject will find in these lectures 
a highly useful account in a short space of what the Church of England has actually 
accomplished abroad.” 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From 
St. Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. The volumes sold 
separately as follows :—Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. II., 15s. ; Vol. Visg 
15s. 5 Vols) Vi- and VI, 30s.3* Vol Vill, 15s. 3 “Volk Phi 
W5S.§5 as Olveeleg aIiSS amv Ol. XG, ane Ss 


_ ATHENZUM.—“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interest- 
ing of histories.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE VERY REV. WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D._ By the Very Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. Two Vols, Demy 8vo. 


With two Portraits. 30s, Also in Crown 8vo. 7th Edition. 
With Portrait. 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. By his 
SON. Two Vols. 8vo. [La the Press. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By 
DEAN CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 55, 
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Historical and Biographical—continued. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. W. CHURCH, late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo. 55. 

JAMES FRASER, SEcoND BisHop oF MANCHESTER. A Memoir. 
1818-1885. By THomMas HuGuHEs, Q.C. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8yo. 6s. : 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

EXPOSITOR.—“ it is only just to publish the life of a scholar at once so well known 
and so little known as Dr. Hort. . . . But all who appreciate his work wish to know more, 
and the two fascinating volumes edited by his son give us the information we seek. They 
reveal te us a man the very antipodes of a dry-as-dust pedant, a man with many interests 
and enthusiasms, a lover of the arts and of nature, an aiiete and one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club, a man of restless mind but always at leisure for the demands of friendship, 
and finding his truest joy in his own home and family. Indeed, one sees that Dr. Hort 
would have accomplished more, although he would not have been so attractive a man, 


had he been more limited in his interests. The volumes are also valuable as giving us 
the inner history of his great work in connection with the text of the New Testament.” 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 
With Portraits. Two Vols. Crown 8vo._ 16s. 

MEMORIALS (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. [Part Il, in the Press. 

LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ArcHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. By RANDALL THOMAS, Bishop of Rochester, 
and WiLi1aM BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With 
Portraits. 3rd Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. tos. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late 
Dean of Lincoln, sometime Vicar of Wantage. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ We have-a graphic picture of a strong personality, and the example of 
a useful and laborious life. . . . Well put together and exceedingly interesting to 
Churchmen.” 


IN THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others vw The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Judgment, Noy. 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. net. 

CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. 8vo. ad. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by I, ABRAHAMs and 
C. G. MonTEFIoRE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Devotional Books 


Cornish (J. F..—-WEEK BY WEEK. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPECTA TOR.—* They are very terse and excellent verses, generally on the subject 
of either the Epistle or Gospel for the day, and are put with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests attention and compels the conscience to face boldly some leading thought in 
the passage selected.” ‘i wi sce a) ; 

SATURDAY REVIEW.— The studied simplicity of Mr. Cornish’s verse is al- 
together opposed to what most hymn-writers consider to be poetry. Nor is this the 
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only merit of his unpretentious volume. There is a tonic character in the exhortation 
and admonition that characterise the hymns, and the prevailing sentiment is thoroughly 
manly and rousing.” 


Eastlake (Lady). FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ATHEN EUM.— Tender and unobtrusive, and the author thoroughly realises the 
sorrow of those she addresses; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means 
aggravate or jar upon their feelings.” 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ A very touching and at the same time a very 
sensible book. It breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit.” 
NONCONFOR MIST.—“ A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, 


good taste, and a right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
suffering.” 


IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lizri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Keble (J..—THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by C. M. 
YonGE. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Kingsley (Charles) —OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 


THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 


Maurice (Frederick Denison)—LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Lu. 
Davis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE, From the Book of Common Prayer, 
with select readings from the writings of the Rev. F. D. MauriIcg, 
M.A. Edited by the Rev. JoHN WILLIAM CoLENSO, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Natal. I6mo. 2s. 6d. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VAuGHAN, D.D. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MauRIceE and others. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop Westcorr. Edited by Rev. S. PHiiiips. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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The Fathers 


INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENTINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. §8vo. 55. 


Benson (Archbishop).—CYPRIAN: HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, 
HIS WORK. By the late Epwarp WHITE BENson, Archbishop 


of Canterbury. 8vo. 21s. net. 

7IMES.—* In all essential respects, in sobriety of judgment and temper, in sym- 
pathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical issues, in 
scholarship and erudition, the finished work is worthy of its subject and worthy of its 
author. . . . In its main outlines full of dramatic insight and force, and in its details full 
of the fruits of ripe learning, sound judgment, a lofty Christian temper, and a mature 
ecclesiastical wisdom.” 

SATURDAY REVIEIW.—“Gn the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution to criticism and learning on 
which we can but congratulate the Anglican Church. We wish more of her bishops were 
capable or desirous of descending into that arena of pure inteliect from which Dr. Benson 
returns with these posthumous laurels.” 


Gwatkin (H. M.) SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HiSTORY TO THE TIME 
OF CONSTANTINE, 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hort (F. J. A.) SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE-NICENE 
FATHERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TIMZS.—“ Though certainly popular in form and treatment they are so in the best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which marked all Dr. Hort’s work.” 


Lightfoot (Bishop)—-THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 
St. CLEMENT OF Rome. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ienatius to Sr. Pory- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. $8vo. 16s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘A conspectus of these early and intensely in- 
teresting Christian ‘ Documents’ such as had not hitherto been attainable, and thereby 
renders a priceless service to all serious students of Christian theology, and even of 
Roman history.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ From the account of its contents, the student may 
appreciate the value of this last work ofa great scholar, and its helpfulness as an aid to 
an intelligent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The texts are con- 
structed on the most careful collation of all the existing sources. The introductions are 
brief, lucid, and thoroughly explanatory of the historical and critical questions related to 
the texts. The introduction to the Didache, and the translation of the ‘Church Manual 
of Early Christianity,’ are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable version 
of it, and the opinion of the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery in 
patristic literature.” 


bymnology 


Bernard (T. D..—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY. 
Being Studies of the Benedictus, Magnificat, Gloria in Excelsis, 
and Nunc Dimittis. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Brooke (S. A.)-CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of )}— 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
—A. Royal 32mo. 6d.—B. Pott 8vo, larger type. Is.—C. Same 
Edition, fine paper. Is. 6d.—An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.)— HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 


‘Religious Teaching 


Bell (Rev. G. C.)—RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. For Teachers and Parents. Suggestions as 
to Lessons on the Bible, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, 
etc. By the Rev. G. C. Bett, M.A., Master of Marlborough 
College. 2nd Edition. With new chapter on Christian Ethic. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GUAR DIAN.—“ The hints and suggestions given are admirable, and, as far as Bible 
teaching or instruction in ‘ Christian Evidences’ is concerned, leave nothing to be desired. 
Much time and thought has evidently been devoted by the writer to the difficulties which 
confront the teacher of the Old Testament, and a large portion of the volume is taken up 
with the consideration of this branch of his subject.” 


TIMES.—‘ Mr. Bell makes many highly valuable suggestions. . . . As a protest 
against the meaningless and formal treatment of religion by both teachers and examiners 
at so many public schools, and a practical handbook to guide those who would aim at 
something better, this little volume is invaluable.” 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— For those teachers who are dissatisfied with the 
existing state of things, and who are striving after something better, this little handbook 
is invaluable. Its aim is ‘to map out a course of instruction on practical lines, and to 
suggest methods and books which may point the way to a higher standpoint and a wider 
horizon.’ For the carrying out of this, and also for his criticism of prevailing methods, 
all teachers owe Mr. Bell a debt of gratitude; and if any are roused to a due sense of 
their responsibility in this matter, he will feel that his book has not been written in vain.” 


Sermons, Lectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers’) 
Abbot (Francis) — 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. §8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 


of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS, OR DIVINE EVOLU- 
TION AS THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Abrahams (I.)—Montefiore (C. G.)-ASPECTS OF JUDAISM. 
Being Sixteen Sermons. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—* There is a great deal in them that does not appeal to Jews alone, for, 
especially in Mr. Montefiore’s addresses, the doctrines advocated, with much charm of 
style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and 
honoured by ail who care for religion and morality as those terms are commonly under- 
stood in the western world.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Both from the homiletic and what may be called the 
big-world point of view, this little volume is one of considerable interest.” 


Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Master of the Temple). —SERMONS 
PREACHED IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra feap. 
8vo. 6s. 


Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by A. Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Bather (Archdeacon).—_ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUDES; 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, eErc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Benson (Archbishop)— 
BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. - 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FISHERS OF MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Third Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GUAR DIAN.—“ There is plenty of plain speaking in the addresses before us, and 
they contain many wise and thoughtful counsels on subjects of the day.” 

TIMES.—“‘ With keen insight and sagacious counsel, the Archbishop surveys the 
condition and prospects of the church.” 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addresses. Edited by J. H. BERNARD. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ No words of mine could appreciate, or do justice 
to, the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate; they will appeal to 
every Churchman.” 


ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 8vo. 
[Jz the Press. 


Bernard (Canon).—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIV- 
ITY CONSIDERED (1) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 

(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. §s. 
To use the words of its author, this book is offered ‘‘to readers of 
Scripture as expository of a distinct portion of the Holy Word; to wor- 
shippers in the congregation as a devotional commentary on the hymns 


c 
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which they use ; to those keeping Christmas, as a contribution to the ever- 
welcome thoughts of that blessed season ; to all Christian people who, in 
the midst of the historical elaboration of Christianity, find it good to re- 
enter from time to time the clear atmosphere of its origin, and are fain in 
the heat of the day to recover some feeling of the freshness of dawn.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ He conveys much useful information in a scholarly 


way. 

< COTSMAWN.— Their meaning and their relationships, the reasons why the Church 
has adopted them, and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the book with so 
well-explained a learning and with so much insight that the book will be highly valued 
by those interested in its subject.” 


Brooke (Rev. Stopford A..—_SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts )— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. JoHN Corron Brooks. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

NEW STARTS IN LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ All characterised by that fervent piety, catho- 
licity of spirit, and fine command of language for which the Bishop was famous. 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. Lenten Readings. Crown 
8vo. 55s. 


Brunton (T. Lauder) —THE BIBLE AND _ SCIENCE, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 


Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DoNALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Canterbury (Frederick, Archbishop of )}— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Ed. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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CHARGE DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. 8vo. 
Sewed. Is. net. 
(1) The Doctrine of the Eucharist ; (2) The Practice of Confession ; 
(3) Uniformity in Ceremonial ; (4) The Power of the Bishops. 


Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 
ees IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“‘ These Lectures on Preaching, delivered a year ago in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, are an admirable analysis of the intellectual, ethical, spiritual, 
and rhetorical characteristics of the art of preaching. In six lectures the Bishop deals 
successfully with the preacher and his training, with the sermon and its structure, with 
the preacher and his age, and with the aim of the preacher. In each case he is practical, 
suggestive, eminently stimulating, and often eloquent, not with the mere splendour of 
rhetoric, but with the happy faculty of saying the right thing in well-chosen words.” 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—*‘ Dr. Boyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject with moderavion 
and good sense, and with a clear-headed perception of the limits which inexorably cir- 
cumscribe the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities for 
a more intimate communion and fellowship.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ He discusses with characteristic vigour and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, and the true idea and scope of catholicity.” 


Cheetham (Archdeacon).— MYSTERIES, PAGAN AND 


CHRISTIAN. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1896. Crown 
8vo. 55s. 


Church (Dean)— 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“‘In these sermons we see how a singularly gifted and cultivated mind was 
able to communicate its thoughts on the highest subjects to those with whom it might 
be supposed to have little in common. . . . His village sermons are not the by-work of 
one whose interests were elsewhere in higher matters. They are the outcome of his 
deepest interests and of the life of his choice. . . . These sermons are worth perusal, if 
only to show what preaching, even to the humble and unlearned hearers, may be made 
in really competent hands.” 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 65, 
PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.— They are all eminently characteristic of one of the most saintly of modern 
divines, and one of the most scholarly of modern men of letters.’ 
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SPECTATOR.-—“‘ Dean Church’s seem to us the finest sermons published inces 
Newman's, even Dr. Liddon’s rich and eloquent discourses not excepted,—and they 
breathe more of the spirit of perfect peace than even Newman's. They cannot be called 
High Church or Broad Church, much less Low Church sermons; they are simply the 
sermons of a good scholar, a great thinker, and a firm and serene Christian.” dl 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Such sermons as Dean Church’s really enrich the 
national literature. We may well hope they do more. The discourse which_ concludes 
this volume, ‘ Life in the Light of Immortality,’ supplies the Christian apologist with an 
argument the cogency of which it is difficult to imagine impaired, and interprets to the 
Christian believer a sure and certain hope. Nothing in these days is more needed.” 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A CONFESSION OF FAITH. By an UNorTHODOX BELIEVER. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAPHIC.—* The book not only abounds with spiritual charm and metaphysical 
insight, but it is an excellent specimen of good hard thinking and close reasoning, in which 
the reader will find plenty of capital exercise for the intellectual muscles.” 


Congreve (Rev. John)—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah P.) 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE, THE WARRANT OF 
RATE. “Syo. °Ss.Gd. net, 


Curteis (Rev. G. H..—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Davidson (R. T., Bishop of Winchester)—A CHARGE DE- 
LIVERED TO. THE CLERGY OF THE, DIOCESESOL 
ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 


as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. Pott 8vo. Is. 


ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLASGOW HERALD.— This is a wise and suggestive book, touching upon many 
os ihe Bor interesting questions of the present day. . . . A book as full of hope as it is 
of ability. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ He says what he means, but never more than 
he means; and hence his words carry weight with many to whom the ordinary sermon 
would appeal in vain. . . . The whole book is well worth study.” 

ABERDEEN DAILY FREE PRESS.—“ An able discussion of the true basis and 
aim of social progress.” 

SCOTSMA N.— Thoughtful and suggestive.” 


ea APPREHENSION: Sermons and Papers. 
vo. 6s. 





Crown 
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Davies (W.)— THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE. A 


Discourse addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers on Christian 
Lines. By Wm. Davies. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.— «Contains much earnest and stimulating thought.” 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—‘We hail this work as one which in an age of much 
mental unrest sounds a note of faith which appeals confidently to the highest intellect, 
inasmuch as it springs out of the clearest intuitions of the human spirit.” 
_ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The little volume contains much that is attrac- 
tive, much that is wise as well as impressive.” 

Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Edited by Rev. FREDERIC 

Relton. With General Introduction by the late Lorp BIsHoP OF 
Lonpon. A Series of Texts Annotated for the Use of Students, 
Candidates for Ordination, etc. 8vo. The first three volumes 
will appear in 1898. 
I. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V., edited by Rev. R. E. 
Baynes. 
II. Law’s Serious Call, edited by Rev. Canon J. H. Overton. 
8s. 6d. net. 
III. Wilson’s Maxims, edited by Rev. F. Relton. 53s. 6d. net. 
[Other volumes are in preparation. 
EVIL AND EVOLUTION. An attempt to turn the Light of Modern 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
The Social Horizon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


EXPOSITORY TIsIES.—*‘ The book is well worth the interest it is almost certain 
to excite.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—‘‘ There can be no. question about the courage or the keen 
logic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which is of pathetic 
interest to allofus. . . . It deserves to be studied by all, and no one who reads it can 
fail to be struck by it.” 


Eyton (Rev. Canon).—SERMONS. [Zn the Press. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Farrar (Very Rev. F. W., Dean of Canterbury)— 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 
Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
each. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 
ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 
THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. MHulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 
IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EPHPHATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 
MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few words on Christian Eschatology. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 
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Fiske (John)—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Foxell (W. J..—GOD’S GARDEN : Sunday Talks with Boys. 
With an Introduction by Dean FARRAR. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ Deals with obvious problems of faith and conduct in a strain of 
vigorous simplicity, and with an evident knowledge of the needs, the moods, the diffi- 
culties of boy-life. It is the kind of book which instils lessons of courage, trust, patience, 
and forbearance; and does so quite as much by example as by precept.” 


IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to Boys. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.—“ He handles with admirable vigour, and real discernment of a boy’s 
difficulties, such high themes as the use of time, noble revenge, the true gentleman, the 
noblest victory, and progress through failure. There is nothing childish in the method of 
treatment, and yet we feel sure that a man who spoke to a congregation of lads in this 
fashion would not talk over the head of the youngest, and yet find his way to the hearts 
of those who are just passing from the restraints of school to the responsibilities of life.” 


Fraser (Bishop).— UNIVERSITY SERMONS. _ Edited by 
Rey. JOHN W. DiGGLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Glover (E..—_MEMORIALS OF EDWARD GLOVER. Com- 


prising Twelve Sermons edited by the Rev. G. GLovER. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 


Grane (W. L.)—THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Green (S. G.)—THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE 
CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Seven Lectures delivered 
in 1898 at Regent’s Park College. Crown 8vo. [ln the Press. 


Hardwick (Archdeacon). CHRIST AND OTHER MAS. 
TERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Hare (Julius Charles)— 


THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGzE, and Portrait. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Hort (F. J. A.)-—THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 


Hulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—*« Only to few is it given to scan the wide fields of truth 
with clear vision of near and far alike. To what an extraordinary degree the late Dr. 
Hort possessed this power is shown by the Hulsean Lectures just published. They carry 
us in the most wonderful way to the very centre of the Christian system; no aspect of 
truth, no part of the world, seems to be left out of view ; while in every page we recog- 
nise the gathered fruits of a rare scholarship in the service of an unwearying thought.” 


JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The great merit of Dr. Hort’s lectures is that succinctly and yet 
fully, and in a clear and interesting and Suggestive manner, they give us not only his own 
opinions, but whatever of worth has been advanced on the subject.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.— ‘Will receive a respectful welcome at the hands of all 
biblical scholars. . . . A model of exact and patient scholarship, controlled by robust 


at Heat 8 and it is safe to say that it will take a high place in the literature of the 
subject. 
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VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Selected from the Sermons preached by Professor Hort to his 
village congregation at St. Ippolyt’s, and including a series of 
Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
books of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelations. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Hughes (T..—THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 2nd Ed. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GLOBE.— The Mantiness of Christ is a species of lay sermon such as Judge Hughes 
is well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has been the 
prevailing characteristic of all his literary products.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A new edition of a strong book.” 


Hutton (R. H.)— 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG. 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 53. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 53. i 


Hyde (W. DE W.)—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. Hyde thus describes the object of his book: ‘‘ This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology will 
stand to each other when the time shall come again for seeing Christian 
truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the embodiment of love.” 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


Illingworth (Rev. J. R.)—-SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 53s. 
PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND HUMAN. Bampton Lectures, 
1894. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation.” é : 

EXPOSITOR.—‘It is difficult to convey an adequate impression of the freshness 
and strength of the whole argument. . . . It isa book which no one can be satisfied with 
reading once; it is to be studied. And if frequent study of it should result in the modi- 
fication of some of its statements, there will inevitably grow in the mind a sense of in- 
debtedness for many valuable thoughts, and a deepening admiration of the rare philoso- 
phical training, the full theological equipment, and the singular grace and strength of 
treatment recognisable throughout the volume.” 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual Significance 
of Matter. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“‘Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such philosophical 
earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the thought and 
knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of a Saviour 
to the modern man.” 


Jacob (Rev. J. A.) —-BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra feap. vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert))—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 


AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECORD.—“ The volume is one which should be in the hands of every candidate 
for Holy Orders and of every clergyman who is wishing to learn, 
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Jayne (F. J., Bishop of Chester).—_THE VISITATION OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese at his third Visitation, October 29, 1896. 6d. 


Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


Joceline (E.)—THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TOTHER UN- 
BORN CHILD. Cr. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.— Full of matter of an important kind, set forth with praiseworthy 
conciseness, and at the same time with admirable lucidity. . . . Dr. Kellogg has done 
the work allotted to him with great ability, and everywhere manifests a competent ac- 
quaintance with the subject with which he deals.” 


Kingsley (Charles)— 
VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 
THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY,.—“ We can imagine nothing more appropriate than this edition for a 
public, a school, or even a village library.” 
Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F..—THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Knight (W. A.)—ASPECTS OF THEISM. $8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. Newly translated from the Danish. With 
an Introduction by Dr. GEorGE MACDONALD. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop)— 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Lightfoot (Bishop)—continued. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
ees PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Noy. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” $8vo. tos. 6d. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 14s. 

BIBLICAL ESSAYS. §8vo. 12s. 


TIMES.—* As representing all that is now available of the Bishop’s profound learning 
and consummate scholarship for the illustration of his great subject, the present volume 
and its successor will be warmly welcomed by all students of theology.” 


Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. j 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, ix: 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. | 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKER.— These addresses are, in fact, models of their kind—wise, reverent, and 
not less imaginative than practical; they abound in choice and apposite anecdotes and 
illustrations, and possess distinct literary merit.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘The poetic touch that beautifies all Dr. Macmillan’s 
writing is fresh in every one of these charming addresses. The volume is sure to meet 
with cordial appreciation far beyond the sphere of its origin.” 

DUBLIN MAIL.—“ A beautiful present for thoughtful young readers.” 


Mahaffy (Rev. Prof..—-THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Marshall (H. Rutgers)INSTINCT AND REASON: An 


Essay with some Special Study of the Nature of Religion. 8vo. 
‘ [/x the Press. 
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Mathews (S.).—THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS. 
AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown $8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. Pott 8vo. Is. 

Collected Works. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL) OR sil JOERN: 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, 

FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

SOCIAL MORALITY. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“‘There is probably no writer of the present century to whom 
the English Church owes a deeper debt of gratitude. . . . Probably he did more to 
stop the stream of converts to Romanism which foHowed the secession of Newman than 
any other individual, by teaching English Churchmen to think out the reasonableness 
of their position,” 


SPEAKER ,.—‘“ These sermons are marked in a conspicuous degree by high thinking 
and plain statement.” 


_ TIMES.—“ A volume of sermons for which the memory of Maurice’s unique personal 
influence ought to secure a cordial reception.” ? 


SCOTSMAN.—“ They appear in a volume uniform with the recent collective 
edition of Maurice’s works, and will be welcome to the many readers to whom that 


cee has brought home the teaching of the most popular among modern English 
ivines, : 3 
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Milligan (Rev. Prof. W..\—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


SPECTATOR.—*“ The argument is put with brevity and force by Dr. Milligan, and 
every page bears witness that he has mastered the literature of the subject, and has made 
a special study of the more recent discussions on this aspect of the question. . . . The 
remaining lectures are more theological. They abound in striking views, in fresh and 
vigorous exegesis, and manifest a keen apprehension of the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on many important questions of theology. The notes are able and 
scholarly, and elucidate the teaching of the text.” 


THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Batrd Lectures, 1891. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Moorhouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)— 
JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 


CHURCH TIMES.—*‘\t may almost be said to markan epoch, and to inaugurate a 
new era in the history of Episcopal visitation.” 

TIMES.—“‘ A series of diocesan addresses, full of practical counsel, by one of the 
most active and sagacious of modern prelates.” 

GLOBE,—“ Throughout the volume we note the presence of the wisdom that comes 
from long and varied experience, from sympathy, and from the possession of a fair and 
tolerant mind.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Full of interest and instruction for all who take 
an interest in social and moral, to say nothing of ecclesiastical, reforms, and deserves to 
find careful students far beyond the limits of those to whom it was originally addressed.” 


Myers (F. W. H.)—SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 
Gl. 8vo. 55s. 

Nash (H. S.).—- GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE AND THE SOCIAL 


QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMA N.—* The book is eloquently, and at times brilliantly, written. . . . But 
few readers could go through it without being inspired by its clever and animated hand- 
ling of philosophical ideas.” 

MANCHESTER GUAR DIAWN.—“ An interesting and suggestive little book.” 


Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs ofa Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 12s, 

Plumptre (Dean). —MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 

; ‘Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. Is. 

Rendall (Rev. F..—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS, Crown 8vo. 55s. 

Ridding (George, Bishop of Southwell)—THE REVEL AND 


THE BATTLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Singularly well worth reading.” pas ., 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Marked by dignity and force. 


Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown vo. 7s. 6d, 
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Ryle (H. E.)—-PHYSICAL SCIENCE. AND? TELE We lSm 
CHAPTER OF GENESIS. A Sermon preached at St. Luke’s 
Church, Liverpool, on Sunday, September 20, 1896, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Royal Association to Liverpool. Is. net. 


Salmon (Rev. George, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin)— 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Seeley (Sir J. R.—ECCE HOMO: A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8vo. 53s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


ATHEN4UM.— If it be the function of a genius to interpret the age to itself, this 
is a work of genius. It gives articulate expression to the higher strivings of the time. 
It puts plainly the problem of these latter days, and so far contributes to its solution ; a 
positive solution it scarcely claims to supply. No such important contribution to the 
question of the time has been published in England since the appearance in 1866 of Ecce 
Homo. .'. . Vhe author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to; his words are 
wise but sad; it has not been given him to fire them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. His readers may at least thank him for the intellectual illumination, if they 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. . . . A book which we assume will be 
read by most thinking Englishmen.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The present issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable book.” 


Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s 


Stanley (Dean)— 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G.}\—THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to “‘The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Stubbs (Dean)— 
CHRISTUS IMPERATOR. A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 
Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by Very Rev. C. W. 
Strusps, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The discourses included in this volume were delivered in 1893 in the 
Chapel-of-Ease to the Parish Church of Wavertree—at that time the 
centre of much excellent social work done by Mr. Stubbs, who had not 
yet been promoted to the Deanery of Ely. The following are the subjects 
and the preachers :—The Supremacy of Christ in all Realms: by the Very 
Rey. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely.—Christ in the Realm of History : 
by the Very Rey. G. W. Kitchen, D.D., Dean of Durham.—Christ in the 
Realm of Philosophy: -by the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, M.A., Bampton 
Lecturer in 1888.—Christ in the Realm of Law: by the Rev. J. B. 
Heard, M.A., Hulsean Lecturer in 1893.—Christ in the Realm of Art: 
by the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, M.A., Vicar of Crosthwaite.—Christ in the 
Realm of Ethics : by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, D.D., Vicar of Kirkby 


in 
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Lonsdale, and Chaplain to the Queen.—Christ in the Realm of Politics : 
by the Rev. and Hon. W. H. Freemantle, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. — 
Christ in the Realm of Science: by the Rev. Brooke Lambert, B.C.L., 
Vicar of Greenwich.—Christ in the Realm of Sciology: by the Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, M.A., Warden of Toynbee Hall, and Canon of Bristol. —Christ 
- 8 Realm of Poetry: by the Very Rev. Charles Stubbs, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. 


SCOTSMA N.—*“ Their prelections will be found stimulating and instructive in a high 
degree. The volume deserves recognition asa courageous attempt to give to Christianity 
its rightful place and power in the lives of its professors.” 

GLASGOW HERAL D.—“ This is a very interesting and even in some respects a 


notable book. It might almost be regarded as the manifesto of an important party in 
the Church of England.” 


SURSUM CORDA: AN APOLOGY FOR IDEALISM. 
Fcap. Svo. [ln the Press. 


Trench (Archbishop). —-HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Van Dyke (Henry)—THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF 
DOUBT. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAWN.—‘“ While the lectures are in no danger of being challenged as hetero- 
dox, the last charge that will be made against the author will be that he fails to discern 
the spirit of the age or the attitude of mind, and the outstanding reasons o¢ that attitude, 
of multitudes of thoughtful and reverent people towards the teaching of the Churches.” 


Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff)-— 


MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2ndEd. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra feap. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 
“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 


REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 55. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS.) “EE TREIGN “OFSSIN. -THE- LORDS 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff )—continued. 


. UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a closing volume of Lent 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
Words from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. Cr. Sve. 5s. 


LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 55. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— These discourses in thought, in style, have so much 
that is permanent and fine about them that they will stand the ordeal of being read by 
any serious man, even though he never heard Dr. Vaughan speak.” 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIM 2S.—* As specimens of pure and rythmical English prose, rising here and there 
to flights of sober and chastened eloquence, yet withal breathing throughout an earnest 
and devotional spirit, these sermons would be hard to match.” 

SCOTSMA NV.—< All are marked by the earnestness, scholarship, and strength of 
thought which invariably characterised the pulpit utterances of the preacher.” 


Vaughan (Rev. D. J..—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“In discussing Questions of the Day Mr. D. J. 
Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, and common sense.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ They form an altogether admirable collection of vigorous and 
thoughtful pronouncements on a variety of social, national, and religious topics.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A volume such as this is the best reply to those friends 
of the people who are for ever complaining that the clergy waste their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and personal salvation, and neglect the weightier matters of the law.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention.” 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ Most of them are social, and these are the most interest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those sermons which were preached 
twenty years ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to-day, and suggested the remedies 


we are beginning to apply.” 
Vaughan (Rev. E. T..—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Venn (Rev. John).—ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Ward (W.)—WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Ward’s reputation as a philosophical thinker at 
once accurate, candid, and refined, and as the master of a literary style alike vigorous, 
scholarly, and popular, has been amply established by his previous works. That itis well 
worthy of his reputation, is enough to say in commendation of his new book.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ His whole book recalls men to those witnesses for the 
unseen, which laboratories cannot analyse, yet which are abundantly rational.” 


TIMES.— A series of brilliant and suggestive essays. . . . This pregnant and sug- 
gestive view of the larger intellectual tendencies of our own and other ages is enforced 
and illustrated by Mr. Ward with much speculative insight and great literary brilliancy.” 


Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.}—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 


other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SCOTTISH LEADER.—“TIn a strain of quiet, persuasive eloquence, Mr. Welldon 
treats impressively of various aspects of the higher life. His discourses cannot fail both 
to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the earnest reader.” 

: GLASGO W HERALD.—* They are cultured, reverent, and thoughtful produc- 
tions. 


Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham)— 


ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
Memoriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

_THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo. gs. 


TIMES.—“ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known and eager interest 
in social problems of the day.” 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ We heartily commend this volume to the notice of our 
readers. . . . The Church of England is not likely to lose touch with the people of this 
country so long as she is guided by Bishops who show such a truly large-hearted 
sympathy with everything human as is here manifested by the present occupier of the 
see of Durham.” 

LITERATURE.—“ A sermon of the national day of rest, and some attractive per- 
sonal reminiscences of school days under James Prince Lee, are among the choicest parts 
of the volume, if we are to single out any portions from a work of dignified and valuable 
utterance.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Through every page . . . runs the same enlightened sympathy 
with the living world. One forgets the Bishop in the Man, the Ecclesiastic in the Citizen, 
the Churchman in the Christian.” . s 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Of a long series of volumes published by thy 
Bishop of Durham there is perhaps none more characteristic or more likely to be widele 
welcomed than the last, entitled Christian Aspects of Life.” 


White (A. D.)—A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. In 

Two Vols, 8vo., 2!Is. net. 
TIMES.—* Is certainly one of the most comprehensive, and, in our judgment, one of 


the most valuable historical works that have appeared for many years. ... He has 
chosen a large subject, but it is at least one which has clear and definite limits, and he 
has treated it very fully and comprehensively in two moderate volumes. . . . His book 


appears to us to be based on much original research, on an enormous amount of careful, 
accurate, and varied reading, and his habit of appending to each section a list of the 
chief books, both ancient and modern, relating to it will be very useful to serious students. 
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He has decided opinions, but he always writes temperately, and with transparent ere 
fulness of intention.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ The story of the struggle of searchers after truth with 
the organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter 
in the whole history of mankind. That story has never been better told than by the 
ex-President of Cornell University in these two volumes.” 


Wickham (Very Rev. Dean)—WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Wilkins (Prof. A. S..—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 
Wilson (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester)— 


SERMONS ” PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. 1888-90. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. f 

GUARDIAN.— “We heartily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson’s / 





Essays and Aadresses.” vA 
SPEAKER.—‘“‘We are glad to welcome a new edition of the Archdeacon ot 
Manchester’s Essays and Addresses. . These addresses are manly, straightforward, 


and sagacious ; and they are, moreover, ‘pervaded with a deep sense of responsibility and 
unfailing enthusiasm.” 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Wood (C. J.) SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ Striking, stimulating and suggestive lectures. 
The author writes with the boldness and conviction of a mystic ; he brings wide 


reading. to bear upon every branch of his subject, and his book is impressive and 
interesting throughout.” 


Printed by R. & R. Crarx, Limirep, Ldinburgh. 
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